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CHAPTER I 


. THE STATE OF EUROPE 
* 1494-1512 


‘Au men are to be judged by what they do, and thé way 
in which they do it. In the case of great statesmen there 
is a third consideration which challenges our judgment 
what they choose to do. This consideration only pre- 
gents itself in the case of great statesmen, and even then 
_is not always recognised. For: the average statesman 
does from day to day the business which has to be done, 
“akes affairs as he finds them, and makes the best of 
“shem. ‘Many wko deliberately ‘selected the questions 
-with which they dealt have yet shrunk from the responsi- 
bility of their choice, and have preferred to represent 
their actions as inevitable: Few can claim the credit of 
choosing the sphere of their activity, of framing @ con: 
-ynected policy with clear and definite ends, and of applying 
. their ideas te every department of national organisation. 
+: In short, statesmen are generally opportunists, or choose 
‘fo represent themselves as such ; and this has been 
especially the case with English statesmen—amongst 
:,whomWolsey stands out as a notable exception. For 
“Wolsey claims recognition on grounds which apply to 
3: B° 
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sate THOMAS WOLSEY : 
himself alone, — His name is not associated with any 
; achievement, he worked out no great measure of refi 
’ nor.did he contribute any great political idea whick 
fruitful in after days. “He was, above all things, a 
tical man, though he pursued’a line of policy which 
understood, and which he did. not stop to make i 
gible. No very definite results came of it immedi 
and the results which came. of it afterwards wer 
suchas Wolsey had designed. “Yet, if we consid: 
actual achieyements, we aré bound to admit that hi 
probably the greatest pohtical genius whom England 


right. ‘ 

“Thus Wolsey is'to be estimated by what he cho 

do rather-than by what he did, He was greater 

Beit his achievements. Yet Wolsey’s greatness did not i 
a beyond. the’ conditions of his own age, and he Jef 

legacy of great thought-or high endeavour. ‘The 

which he lived was not one of lofty aspirations orn 

“aims; but it was one of large designs and restless ené 

No designs were cast in'so large a mould as were tly 

? of Wolsey ; no statesman showed such skill as h , 

vee weaving patiently the web-of diplomatic intrigue. |" 

od resources were small, and he hushanded them with c 

He had a master who only, dimly understood his obj 

and whose personal whims and caprices had alway: 

be conciliated. He was ill supplied with agents, - 

schemes often failed in detail ; but he was always res 

to gather together the broken threads and resume | 
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_ work without repining, Ina dpa of tiniversal restless- 
} ness and excitement Wiolsey was the most:plodding; the 
most laborious, and the most Versatile, of those “who 
laboured at statecraft.. | ” oi; ages : 

The field of action! which Wolsey deliberately chose 
? was that of foreign policy, and his weapons were diplo- 

| Sminey. © The Englishthen of his time were like the 
Englishmen of to-day, |and had little sympathy with his « 
objects. Those who Feaped the sbenefits of his policy 
‘gave him no thanks for it, nor did they recognise what 
they owed to him. Those who éxulted ‘fy the course 
aken by the English) Reformation regarded. Wolsey as 
its bitterest: foe, and néyer stopped to think that Wolsey , 
“trained the hands atid brains which directed it; that.” 
Wolsey inspired B4land with protd: feeling, of 

pinion of Euroy at Wolsey impressed, Europe with 
such a sense of It id’s greatness that she was veda 
» to go her own wa  enaced but unassailed. The spirit 
El hich animated t,  Ingland.of the sixteenth, century 
ein no sma, egree to the splendour of Wolsey’s 
and to ti, way in which he stamped upon 
lief in England’s* atin dss. If it 
"Jig the characteristic of a patriot to believe, that, nothing. 
his beyond the power of his country to achieve, then 
Wolsey was the most devoted patriot whom England ever _ 





pean states. It was Wolsey’s 
er in a place far ahove that which 
expect. For this purpose Wolsey 


august society of 


Jeverness that set 
; fe had any right 
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; independence wi nerved her brave the public " 


 . e to power England. was, an. up- t 
start trying to claim|for herself a decent’ position in the’ * 












- the imrhediate object which he hall 
_ much ‘that in pursuing it he shot 
‘'the credit of England, and create 
power. Diplomacy: can reckon i 
‘ than. was Wolsey. 
There is little that is directly 
templation of such a career. It, 
“career of any practical statesmar | 
nobling study if we have all. its 
detail. At the best it tells us ¢ 
disingenuous if not dishonest—m 
of aim or the complexity of affa 
extenuation of shifty words and ar 
The age invwhich Wolsey livec 
sense in which all periods are in 
vclandmarks are disappearing and 
about the future. Morality in ind 
alike requires an orderly life, a p 
pursuit of definite ends. Wher 
when limits are removed,-when all) 
thin political morality disappears. | 
was Europe ‘at the beginning of t. 
The old ideas, on which the me 
Christendom depended, were passii 
longer regarded Christendom as |_ 
wealth, presided over by Pope and 
guardians of international law an 
tional relations. ‘The Empire had | 
any control, because it was destitul 
Papacy, after vainly endeavouring “at 
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(fa crusade against the Tark,-had diieswerea 
fwas no European power on Which, it, could 
pport.. The ‘old ideas were gone, the old 
‘ere powerless, the old’ honds of cae, 
} dissolved. Ay 





hurope was the emergence of vague plans of 
smonarchy. ‘The Empire and the Papacy had 
| with the feudal conception of a regulative 
yver vassals who were free to act within the 
sir obligations to their superior lord.’ When 
iors were'no longer recognised, the idea of 
sy ‘still remained ;, but there was no other 
ble for that supremacy than a basis of uni- 
eignty. It was long before any state was \ 
ip owerful to venture on such a claim ; but the 

PY fifteenth century saw France and Spain. 4.) 
powerful kingdoms. In France, the policy ~ 
sk I, succeeded in reducing the great fetda- 
‘established the power of the monarchy as the 
ion between provinces which were conscious 
Hiests, In Spain, the marriage of Ferdinand. 
4. united a warlike people who swept away 

s lof the Moorish kingdom. Germany, though 

; recognised one ruler, had sacrificed its 
hgship to the futile claims of the Empire. Wis 
or had great pretensions, but was himself 

nd. the German princes steadily refused to 

elp to give reality to his high-sounding 
Sinn to themselves, the rulers of 

) Spain were preparing to attempt the exten. 

it power over the rest of Europe. 











6 "THOMAS WOESEY ia 
France under Charles Vil: “was ‘the ay gi 


expression to this new idea of European p: ities. The 


Italian expedition of Charles VIIL markéd the end 
of the Middle Ages, because it put forth a scheme 
of national aggrandisement which was foreign to 
medieval conceptions. .The scheme soundell fantastic, 
and was still cast inthe mould of medizval aspirations. 






The kingdom of Naples had long been fin dispute 
between the houses of Arragon and Anjoy As heir 
to the Angevin line, Charles VIIL propose to*satisty 


national pride by the conquest of Naples; Then he 
appealed to the old sentiment of Christendom by pro- 






i 


ov 


% 


claiming his design of advancing against Constantinople, ” 


expelling the Turk from Europe, and realising the ideal 
of medieval Christianity by planting once more the 
standard of the Cross upon the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem. y 

The first part of his plan succeeded with a rapidity 


and ease that bewildered the rest of Europe’ The, 


French conquest of Naples awakened men tothe danger 


which threatened them. France, as ruler| of Naples, —~ 
could overrun the rest of Italy, and as mhster of the 


Pope could use the authority of the head of Christen- ~ 


dom to give legitimacy to further schemes of aggression. 
A sense of common danger drew the other powers of 
Europe together; and a League of Spain, the Empire, 
the Pope, Milan, and Venice forced Charles VIII. to 
retire from Naples (1495), where the French conquests 
were rapidly lost. A threat of his return next year led 
to an emphatic renewal of the League and in assertion 
of the basis on which it rested—‘ the mutui  oreserva- 
tion of states, so that the more powerful ) ight not 
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_oppresa ‘haloes powerful, and that each should keep 
what , rightly belongs to him.” 

This “Teague marks.a new departure in European 
affairs... There was no mention of the old ideas on which 
Europe was supposed to rest. There was no recognition 
of papal or imperial supremacy ; no principle of Euro- 
pean organisation was laid down. The existing state of 
things waa to be maintained, and the contracting powers. 
were to decide amongst themselves what rights and 
claims they thought fit to recognise. Such a plan might 

; be useful to check French preponderance at the moment, 

‘but it was fatal.to the free development of Europe. 

The, states that were then powerful might grow in 
power; those that were not yet strong were sure to be 
prevented from growing stronger. Dynastic interests 

were set up as against national interests, European 

affairs were‘to be settled by combinations of powerful - 
states, 

The results of this system were rapidly seen. France, 
of course, was checked for the time; but France, in its 
turn, could enter the League and become a factor in 
European combinations. The problem now for states- 
men was how to use this concert of Europe for their own 
interests. Dynastic considerations were the most obvious - 

‘means of gaining powerful alliances. Royal marriages 
became matters of the greatest importance, because a 
lucky union of royal houses might secure a lasting pre- 
ponderance. The Emperor Maximilian married his son 
Philip to a daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella. Death 
removed the nearer heirs to the Spanish rulers, and the 
son of Philip was heir to Austria, the Netherlands, and 
the Spanish ‘kingdoms. The notion of a maintenance 
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of European equilibrium faded away before such 
prospect. : ee . 

This prospect, however, was only in the future. For 
tho present there was an opportunity for endless scheming. 
The European League for the preservation of the existing 
state of things resisted any expansion on the part of 
smaller states, but encouraged compacts for aggression 


amongst the more powerful. France, Spain, and Ger- 


“Many had each of them a national existence, while Italy 


consisted of a number of small states. If Ttaly was to 
survive it was necessary that she should follow the 
example of her powerful neighbours, and consolidate 


‘ 


herself as they had done. The only state which wis 


at that time likely to unite Italy was Venice; and Venice, 


_» in consequence, became the object of universal jealousy. 


The concert of Europe was applied to the Venetian . 


question, and discovered a solution of the simplest sort. 
Instead of allowing Venice to unite Italy, it was judged 
better to divide Venice. A secret agreement was made 
between Spain, France, the Emperor, and the Pope that 
they would attack Venice simultaneously, deprive her of 
her possessions, and divide them amongst themselves 
There was no lack of claims and titles to the possessions 
which were thus to be a¢quired.. The powers of Europe, 
being judges in their own cause, could easily state their 
respective pleas and pronounce each other justified. 
The League of Cambrai, which was published at the 
end of 1508, was the first great production: of the new 
system of administering public law in Europe. © 

- Anything more iniquitous could scarcely be conceived. 
Venice deserved well at the hands of Europe. She hed 


developed a great system of commerce with the East ; - 
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she was the chief bulwark against the advance. of the 
’ Turkish power ; she was the one refuge of Italian 
independence, Those very reasons marked her out for 
pillage by ‘the powers who, claiming to act in the 
interests of Europe, interpreted these interests accord- 
ing to their own selfishness) Each power hoped to 
‘appropriate some of thé profits of Venetian commerce ; 
each power wished for a slice of the domains of Italy. 

' What the Turk did was a matter of little consequence ; 
he was not the object of immediate dread. 

This League of Cambrai witnessed the assimilation 
by the new system. of the relics of the old. Imperial 
and papal claims were set in the foreground. Venice 
“was excommunicated by the Pope, because she had the 
audacity to refuse to give up to him at once his share of 

- the booty, The iniquities of the European concert were 
flimsily concealed by the rags of the old system of the 
" public law of Europe, which only meant that the Byépe 
and the Emperor were foremost in joining in the gentatT 
aout France was first in the field against Venice, 
and consequently France was the chief gainer. Pope 
Julius IL, having won from. Venice all that he could 
claim, looked with alarm on the increase of the French 
 powér in Italy. As soon-as he had satisfied himself, and 
had reduced Venice to abject submission, his one desire 
was to rid himself of his troublesome allies. The papal 
authority in itself could no longer influence European 
politics ; but it could give a sanction to new combina- 
tions which interested motives might bring about. 
With cynical frankness the Papacy, powerless in its own 
"resources, used its privileged position to further ‘its 
“temporal objects. We cannot wonder that Louis XII 
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‘of France ‘tried to create a schism, and promoted the 
holding of a general council. We are scarcely surprised 
that ‘the fantastic brain of the Emperor Maximilian 
formed a scheme of becoming the Pope’s coadjutor, and 
finally annexing the papal to the imperial dignity. On 
every side the’ old landmarks of Europe were disap- 
pearing, and the future was seen to belong to the strong 
hand and the adventurous wit. 

During the reign of Henry VII. England had stood 

, aloof from these complicated intrigues. Indeed England 
could not hope to make her voico heard in the affairs of 
Europe. The weak government of Henry VL, and the 
struggles between the Yorkist and Lancastrian factions, 
had reduced her to political exhaustion. While France 
and Spain had grown into strong kingdoms, England ° 
had dwindled into a third-rate power. Henry VII. 
had enough to do in securing his own throne against 
pretenders, and in reducing the remnants of the feudal 
nobility to obedience. He so far worked in accordance 
with the prevailing spirit that he steadily increased the 
royal power. He fell in with the temper of the time, 
and formed matrimonial alliances which might bear 
political fruits. He gave his daughter in marriage to 
‘the King of Scotland, in the hopes of thereby bringing 
the Scottish Crown into closer relation with England. 
He sought for a connexion with Spain by marrying his 
eldest son Arthur to Katharine, a daughter of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and on Arthur’s untimely death Katharine 
became the wife of his next son Henry. Further, 
Henry VII. gave his general approval to the League of 
1496 ; he joined it, but would promise no armed aid nor 
money. In short, he did enough to claim for England 
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a place in the new system of the European common: 
wealth, though he himself declined to take any active 
part in the activity that was consequently developed. 
He was old before his years, and was unequal to’ any 
additional labour. He had saved his reputation by his 
eautioug and skilful policy at home. The statesmen of 

~ Europe respected him for what he had done already, 
but they did not expect him to do anything more. He 
had secured his dynasty, reduced his lands to order, 
favoured its commerce, and secured for it peace, He 
had lived frugally and had saved money, which was not 
the fortune of the more adventurous princes. England 
was looked upon with an eye of condescending favour 
by the great powers of Europe. Her population was. 
small, about three millions and a half; her military 
forces had not been trained in the new methods of 
European warfare ; her navy was not kept up on a war 
footing. She could not rank higher than a third-rate . 
power. 

So England stood when Henry VIL died, and was 
succeeded by his son Henry VHL, a youth of nineteen. 
We may indulge ourselves, if we choose, in speculations 
on the probable effects if Henry VIII. had been content 
to ‘pursue his father’s policy. The picture of England, 
peaceful and contented while the rest of Europe is en- 
gaged in wasteful and wicked war, is attractive as an ideal 
in English politics. England in the sixteenth century 
might have stood aloof from European affairs, and might 
have prospered in her own fashion. But one thing is 
certain, that she would never have become the England 
of to-day; the New World, and the possessions of the 
British Empire, would have been divided between France 
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and ‘Spain ; ‘the course of civilisation. would have been 
widely different. For good or for evil the fortunes of 
England were given a decided direction by Henry VIIL’s 
‘advance into the sphere of European politica. England 
‘took up a position from which she could not afterwards 
retjre. 7 

Tt is acarcely worth while to inquire if Henry VHL 
could by prudence and caution have continued to keep 
clear of the complications of European’ politics, amd” 
make England strong by husbanding its resources: and 
developing its commerce. Such a course of action was _ 
not deemed possible by any one. All classes alike 
believed that national prosperity followed upon the 
assertion of national power. The commercial interests 
of England would have had little chance of being re- 
spected unless they were connected with political interests 
as well. ‘If Henry VILL had lived frugally like his - 
father; and avoided adventurous schemes for which he 
needed the money of his péople, the English monarchy 
would have become a despotism, andthe royal will 
would have been supreme in all internal affairs. Eng- 
land was not exposed to this danger. Henry VIII, 
when he ascended the throne at the age of nineteen, 
“was fully imbued by the spirit of his time. The story 
goes that when Leo X. was elected Pope he turned to. 
his brother and said with a smile, “Let us-enjoy the 
Papacy, since God has given it to us.” Henry VIIL 
was resolved to enjoy his kingship to the full; he, 
wished to show’Europe that he was every inch:a king, 
and equal to the best. “ 

Henry VIII in his early days: had been educated 
with a view to high ecclesiastical preferment, and was a . 


oa 
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youth. of many accomplishments of mind and body. 
His. tall stalwart. frame, his fair round face and pro. _ 
fusion of ‘light hair, his skill‘in athletic exercises, made 
the Venetian envoy pronounce him to be the handsomest 
rand most capable king in Christendom. He inherited 
the geniality, the physical strength, the resoluteness of 
the Yorkist house, and combined them with the self- 
restraint and caution of the Lancastrians. No king 
began his reign with greater popularity, and the belief 
in the soundness of his head and heart filled all men 
with hopes of a long period of just and prosperous 
government. .But many hoped for more than this. 
The reign of Henry VII. had been successful, but in- 
glorious. The strong character and the generous im- 
pulses of the new ruler were not likely to be satisfied 
with the cautious intrigues and petty calculations of his 
father. England looked forward to a glorious and dis- 
‘tinguished future. It believed in its king, and clave to 
‘its belief in spite of many disappointments. Not all 
the harsh doings of Henry VIII. exhausted the popu- 
larity with which he began his reign, and in the midst 
of his despotism he never lost. his hold upon the people. 
So Henry VIIL carried out the plan which his father 
had formed for him. .He married Katharine, his 
brother’s widow, and so confirmed the alliance with 
. Ferdinand of Spain. He renewed the marriage treaty 
between his sister Mary and Charles, Prince of Castile, 
heir of the Netherlands, and eldest grandson of Ferdj 
nand and Maximilian alike. Charles‘was only a boy of 
nine, and had great prospects of a large heritage. Eng- 
land was likely, if this arrangement were carried out, to 
‘be a useful but humble ally to the projects of the houses 
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of Hapsburg and Spain, useful because of its position, 
which commanded the Channel, and could secure com- 
munications between the Netherlands and Spain, humble 
because it had little military reputation or capacity for 
diplomacy. 

The alliance, however, between Ferdinand and 
Maximilian was by no means close. Ferdinand by his 
marriage with Isabella had united the kingdoms of 
Castile and Arragon; but after Isabella’s death he had 
no claim to the Crown of Castile, which passed to his. 
daughter Juana. Already Juana’s husband, the Arch- 
duke Philip, had claimed the regency of Castile, and 
Ferdinand was only saved by Philip’s death from the 
peril of seeing much of his work undone. The claim to 
Castile had now passed to the young Charles, and 
Ferdinand was afraid lest Maximilian should at any 
time revive it in behalf of his grandson. He was un- 
willing to help in any way to increase Maximilian’s 
power, and rejoiced that in the results of the League 
of Cambrai little profit fell to Maximilian’s share. The 
Pope gained all that he wished; Ferdinand acquired 
without a blow the Venetian possessions in the Neapoli- 
tan kingdom; the French arms were triumphant in 
“North Italy ; but Venice continued to offer a stubborn 
resistance to Maximilian. In vain Maximilian implored 
Ferdinand’s help. He was unmoved till the successes 
of the French awakened in his mind serious alarm. 
The authors of the League of Cambrai began to be 
afraid of the catastrophe which they had caused. They 
did not wish to see the French supreme in Italy, but 
their combination had gone far to ensure the French 
supremacy. 
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Pope Julius II. felt hiraself most directly threatened 

jby the growth of the French power. He resolved to 
‘break up the League of Cambrai, and so undo his own 
work. He tried to gain support from the Swiss and 
from England. He released Venice from her excom- 
munication, and showed himself steadfastly opposed to 
France. He did his utmost to induce Ferdinand and 
Maximilian to renounce the League. Ferdinand was 
cautious, and only gave his secret countenance to the 
Pope’s designs. Maximilian, anxious to make good his 
claims against Venice, wavered between an alliance with 
France and a rupture. Louis XII. of France was em- 
barrassed by the hostility of the Pope, whom he tried 
to terrify into submission. His troops advanced against 
Bologna, where Julius II. was residing. The Pope fled, 
but the French forces did not pursue him. Louis was 
not prepared to treat the Pope as merely a temporal 
sovereign, and Rome was spared a siege. But Louis 
was so ill-judging as to attack the Pope on his spiritual 
side. He raised the old cry of 2 General Council for the 
reform of the Church, and drew to his side a few dis- 
affected cardinals, who summoned. a Council to assemble 
at Pisa. ; 

Thig half-hearted procedure was fatal to all hopes of 
‘French supremacy. Had Louis XII. promptly dealt 
with Julius IL. by force of arms he would have rendered 
the Pope powerless to interfere with his political plans, 
and no one would have interposed to help the Pope 
in his capacity of an Italian prince. But when the 
French king showed that he was afraid of the papal 
dignity in ‘temporal matters, while he was ready to 
-attack it in spiritual matters, he entered upon a course 
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of action. which was dangerous to Europe. Ferdinand 
was? waiting for a good pretext to free himself from 
further share in the policy of the League of Cambrai, 
and Louis provided him with the pretext which he . 
sought Shocked at the danger of a new schism, 
| Ferdinand, in October 1511, entered into a League with 
‘the Pope and Venice, a League which took the high- 
sounding title of the Holy League, since it was formed 
for the protection of the Papacy. ee 

.Of this Holy League Henry VIII. became a member 
in December, and so stepped boldly into the polities of 
Europe. He was at first a submissive son of King. 
Ferdinand, whose daughter, Queen Katharine, acted as 
Spanish ambassador at the English Court. Henry ~ 
wished to make common cause with his father-in-law, 
and trusted implicitly to him for assurances of goodwill. ~ 
Ho made a separate accord with Ferdinand that a com- 
bined army should invade Guienne. If the French 
were defeated Ferdinand would be able to ‘conquer 
Navarre, and England would seize Guienne. The gain” 
to England would be great, as Guienne would be a 
secure refuge for English commerce, and its possession 
would make the English king an important personage | 

-in Europe, for he would stand between Spain and 
France. i. 

The scheme was not fantastic or impossible, provided 
that Ferdinand was in earnest. Henry believed in his 
good faith, but he still had the confidence of youth, 
Ferdinand trysted no one, and if others were like him- 
self he was wise in his distrust. Every year he grew 
more suspicious and fonder of crooked ways* He took' 
no man’s counsel; he made fair professions on every 


j , 
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_ side}; his only object was to secure hiniself at the lopst 
“cost, ° Hig confiding son-in-law was soon to discover 
jthat Ferdinand only meant to use English gold as a 
imedns for furthering his own designs against France jhe 
did not intend that-England should have any share in 
,the advantage, - , 

Unconscious of the selfishness of his ally, Henry VIII. 
prepared for war in the winter of 1512. In these pro- 
parations the capacity of Thomas Wolsey first made 
itself felt, and the course of the war that followed 
placed Wolsey foremost in the confidence of the English 
king. . 


CHAPTER IL 


THE FRENCH ALLIANCE 
1512-1515 


Tuomas Wosey was born at Ipswich, probably: in 
March 1471. He was the son of Robert Wolsey and” 
~ Joan his wife. Contemporary slander, wishing to- make - 
his fortunes more remarkable or his presumption more” 
intolerable, represented his father as a man of méan 
estate, a butcher by trade. However, Robert Wolsey’s 
will shows that he was a man of good position, probably 
“a grazier and wool merchant, with relatives who were , 
also well-to-do. Thomas seems to have been the eldest 
of his family, and his father’s desire was that he should 
enter the priesthood. He showed quickness in study ; 
so much so that he went to Oxford at the early age of 
*eleyen, and became Bachelor of Arts when he, was 
fifteen. His studies do not seem to have led him in 
the direction of the new learning; he was well versed 
in the theology of the schools, and is said to have 
been a devoted adherent to the system of St. Thomag 
Aquinas. But it was not by the life of a student og, 
the principles of a philosopher that Wolsey rose 4 
eminence. If he learned anything in his University? 
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career he learned a knowledge of men and of their 
motives. ‘ 
In due, course he became a Fellow of Magdalen, 
ai, master of the grammar school attached to the 
* Co! ge. Soon afterwards, in 1498, he was bursar; 
and tradition has connected with him the building of 
the gracéful tower ‘which is one of the chief architectural 
ornaments of Oxford. Unfortunately the tower was 
finished in the year in which Wolsey became bursar, and 
* all that he can have done was the prosaic duty of paying 
the bills for its erection. He-continued his work of 
schoolmaster till in 1500 the Marquis of Dorset, whose 
sons Wolsey had taught, gave him the living of Lym- 
“ington in Somerset. 
|. , So.Wolsey abandoned academic life for the quietness 
, of a country living, which, however, did not prove to be 
“entirely free from troubles. For some reason which is 
not clear, a neighbouring squire, Sir Amyas Paulet, used 
his power as justice of peace to set Wolsey in the stocks, 
an affront which Wolsey did not forgive, but inthe days 
“of-his power punished by confining Sir Amyas to his 
' London house, where he lived for some years in dis- 
grace, If-this story be true, it is certainly not to 
Wolsey’s discredit, who can have been moved by nothing 
but‘a sense of injustice in thus reviving the remembrance 
of his own past history. Moreover, Wolsey’s character 
jcertainly did not suffer at the time, as in 1501 he was 
‘made chaplain to Dean, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
After Dean’s death in 1503, his capacity for business 
* was so far established that he was employed by Sir 
Richard Nanfan, Deputy-Lieutenant of Calais, to help him 
‘ain the duties of a post which advancing years made 
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eaacue onerous, When Nanfan, a few years after- 
wards, retired from public life, he recommended Wolsey 
to. the king, and Wolsey entered the royal service aa‘ 
_ shaplain probably in. 1506. 

At Court Wolsey allied himself with Richard Fox, 
Bishop of Winchester, Lord Privy Seal, and at first 
seems to have acted as one of his secretaries. 5 

Fox was a well-trained and careful official, who. ‘had 
been in Henry VII.’s employment all through his reign. 
Cold and cautious by nature, Henry VIL had to- pick. 
his way through many difficulties, and took no max wn- 
reservedly into his confidence. He was his own minister, 
and chose to be served by men of distinguished position 
who were content to do his bidding faithfully, and were . 

_ free from personal ambition. For this purpose ecclesi- 
astics were best adapted, and Henry VII. did much to. 

, Secularise the Church by throwing the weight, of public 
business into the hands of men like Morton and Fox,’ 
whom he rewarded by the highest ecclesiastical : offices. 
\In such a school Wolsey was trained as a statestian, 
He regarded it as natural that the King should choose: 
his ministers for their readiness to serve his purposes, 

“ and should reward them by ecclesiastical prefermenite. 

~ The State might gain by such a plan, bué the Church 
undoubtedly lost; and in following the career of Wolsey 
_ there i is little to ‘remind us of the ecclesiastic,. however 
“much we may admire the statesman. 

It was well for England that Wolsey was trained in 
the traditions of the policy of Henry VII, which he‘ 
never forgot.. Henry VII. aimed, in the first place, at 

_ Securing his throne and restoring quiet and order in’ his : 
kingdom by developing trade and commerce. For this‘ 
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purposé he stove to. turn his foreign neighbours into 
« allies without adventuring into any military enterprises. 
He did not ’aspire to make England great, but he tried _ 
to make her secure and prosperous. Wolsey gained 
“so much insight into the means which he employed for 
that end, that he never forgot their utility ; and though 
he ‘tried to pass beyond the aim of Henry VIL, he 
preferred to extend rather than abandon the means 
” “which Henry VII. had carefully devised. Nor was Wolsey 
merély a spectator of Henry VII.’s diplomacy ; he was 
‘soon employed as one of its agents. In the spring of 
1508 he was sent to Scotland to keep King James IV. 
true to his alliance with England, and explain misunder- 
standings that hed arisen. In the autumn of the same 
year hie was sent to Mechlin to win over the powerful 
“gninister of Maximilian, the Bishop of Gurk, to a pro- 
_iect of marriage between Henry VIL and Maximilian’s 
daughter Margaret, by which Henry hoped that he 
. would get control of the Low Countries.’ Here Wolsey 
learned his first practical lesson of diplomatic methods, ’ 
and uttered the complaint, which in later years he. gave 
"80 thuch reason to pthers to pour forth, “There is ‘here 
so much inconstancy, mutability, and little regard of 
prontises and causes, that in their, appointments there is 
}little trust or surety ; for things surely determined to 
y be done one day are changed and altered the next.” 
Nothing came of Wolsey’s embassy, nor can we be 
sure that Henry VII. was much in earnest in his 
marriage Schemes. However, he died in April “next 
- Year, and was succeeded by a son whose matrimonial 
hesitations were destined to give Wolsey more trouble 
than those of his father. Before his death he laid the 
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foundation of Wolsey’s clerical fortunes by bestowing 
on him the rich deanery of Lincoln. 

The accession of Henry VIIE. made little change in 
the composition of the King’s Council. The Lady 
Margaret survived her son Jong enough to make her in- 
fluence felt -in the choice of her grandson’s advisers, 
Archbishop Warham, Bishop Fox, and Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Surrey, were the men into whose hands public 
business naturally fell. But Warham was somewhat 
stiff and crabbed, so that he did not commend himself 

. to the young king. Fox represented the opinions of 
the old officials, while the Earl of Surrey was the natural: 
leader of the old nobility, who could not help resenting 
the subordinate position into which they had been re- 
duced by Henry VIL., and hoped that a new reign would 
give them fresh opportunities. So Fox urged caution 
cand carefulness, while Surrey favoured extravagance and 
military ambition. Fox felt that he was growing old, 
and the pressure of a continued conflict of opinion was 
irksome to him. Much as the ecclesiastics of that time 
were secular in their lives, they were rarely entirely for- 

- getful of their priestly office, and were genuinely anxious 

_ to rid themselves of the burden of affairs and spend their 

~ last years in quiet. So Fox chose Wolsey as the man 
to take his place, perhaps because he saw in him the 
qualities necessary to influence the young king. Besides 
him he favoured Ruthal, another experienced official, 
who was rewarded by the rich bishopric of Durham, but 
who was soon eclipsed by the superior genius of Wolsey, 
which he frankly admitted, and willingly accepted the 
post of Wolsey’s assistant and subordinate. 

So Wolsey was made the king’s almoner, and had 
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sundry preferments bestowed on him as marks of the 
royal favour. He ingratiated himself with the king, 
and worked with Fox and Ruthal to counteract the in- 
‘fluence of the Earl of Surrey. Probably in 1511 he 
was called to the King’s Council, but neither he nor 
Fox had it in their power to shape the king’s policy as 
they wished, or to direct his doings. His warlike ardour 
was against their will; but from the beginning of his 
reign Henry VIII. went his own way, and others had to 
- follow. All they could do was to show him that they 
were the most capable of his servants, and when Henry 
VIII. had determined on war they were the men to 
whom he turned to carry out the necessary details. On 
Wolsey as the youngest the chief labour was thrown. 
England was unprepared for war, and every branch of 
the military service had to be almost created. Wolsey 
had at all events a sufficient opportunity for displaying 
his practical capacity as an organiser. 
So Wolsey worked at providing for the troops who 
were sent to Guienne in 1512; but the expedition 
- itself was a complete failure. Ferdinand played his own 
game of procrastination, and sent no succours. The 
Marquis of Dorset was an incapable leader. The English 
troéps were not inured to hardships, and soon grew 
discontented ; at last they rose in open mutiny, and 
clamoured to be led back to England. Dorset was 
driven to retire without striking a blow. The first 
attempt of England to assert her prowess ended in 
disaster. The statesmen of the Continent made merry 
over the blundering efforts of an upstart power. 
“The English,” they said, “are so unaccustomed to war 
that they have no experience to guide them.” Henry 
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longed to wipe out this disgrace, and prepared to 
invade the north of France in the next year. Wolsey 
was not yet of sufficient importance to direct. the 
king’s policy, and had. no experience of war. But 
-he threw himself heart and soul into the -task of 
military organisation, and the administrative capacity 
which he displayed secured his hold on the king’s 
favour. He provided for victualling the fleet, raised’ the 
necessary number of ships, selected their captains, and 
even apportioned the gunners. Nothing was too trivial 
for his attention, even down to beer-barrels and biscuits, 
It is not surprising that his colleague, Bishop Fox, wrote 
to him, “I pray God send us with speed, and soon cere 
you of your outrageous charge and labour.” 
The fleet put to sea in March 1513, under the com- 
“mand of the Lord Admiral Sir Edward Howard. The 
(French fleet was far superior in numbers, and prepared 
‘to prevent the English from landing on the French 
coast. Sir Edward Howard was burning with desire 
for a decisive engagement, and on 25th April attacked 
the French galleys as they lay in shallow water. 
He boarded them with his boats, and himself leapt 
on to the ship of the French admiral, but before his 
~ men could follow him their cable was cut away; and he 
was left almost alone. Seeing that there was no hope 
of support, he took his whistle from his neck and cast 
it into the sea; then with his gilt target.on his arm he 
“fought till the enemy’s pikes thrust him overboard and 
he was drowned. The English attack was,driven back ; 
but its gallantry and the bravery of Sir Edward Howard 
“produced .a great impression. It was clear that after 
all the Englishmen had not forgotten how to fight. : 
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The efforts of the English fleet were successful in 
securing the peaceful landing of the army at Calais, 
' where. Heury arrived at the end of June. With him 
- went Wolsey, commanding two hundred men, and now a 
necegsary personage in the king’s train. Such confidence 
was placed in him by Queen Katharine that she requested 
him to write to her frequently and inform her of the 
ing’s health, while in return she poured her household 
troubles into his sympathetic ear. No doubt Wolsey’s 
~ hands were full of business of many kinds during this 
_ brief and glorious campaign, glorious in the sense ‘that 
: auccess attended its operations, but fruitless because the 
things done were scarcely worth the doing. The English 
_ army took »Terouenne, more owing to the feeble- 
' ness of the French than to their own valour. Louis 
_ XIL was prematurely old‘and ailing; things ‘had gone 
against him in Italy, and there was little spirit in thé 
French army. The defeat of the French outside Terou- 
enne was 80 rapid that the battle was derisively called 
. the Battle of Spurs. Henry’s desire for martial glory 
‘was satisfied by the surrender of Terouenne, and his 
‘vanity was gratified by. the presence of Maximilian, 
«who in return for a large subsidy brought a few German 
soldiers, and professed to serve under the English king. 
From Terouenne he advanced to Tournai, which sur- 
.rendered at the end of September. Maximilian was 
delighted at these conquests, of which he reaped all the 
benefit; with Tournai in the hands of England, Flanders . 
had a strong protection against France. So Maximilian 
would gladly have led Henry to continue the campaign 
“in the interests of the Flemish frontier. But Henry 
had no taste for spending a winter in the field; he 
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pleaded that his presence was needed in England, and 
departed, ‘promising to return next year. 

In truth the arms of England had won a greater vic- 
tory on English ground than anything they had achieved 
abroad. The.war against France awakened the old 
hostility of Scotland, and no sooner was Henry VIII. 
encamped before Teronenne than he received a Scottish 

herald bringing a message of defiance. “I do not 
believe that my brother of Scotland will break his 
oath,” said Henry, “ but if he does, he will live to repent 
it.” Repentance came rapidly on the Field of Flodden, 
where the Scottish army was almost cut to pieces. This 
brilliant victory was greatly due to the energy of 
Queen Katharine, who wrote to Wolsey, ‘#My heart is 
very good to it, and I am horribly busy with making 
standards, banners, and badges.” She addressed the ~ 
English leaders before they started for the war, bade 
them remember that the English courage excelled that of 
other nations, and that the Lord smiled on those who 
stood in defence of their own. With a proud heart she 
sent her husband the blood-stained plaid of the Scottish 
king, taken from his corpse. “In this,” she wrote, 
‘your Grace shall see how I keep my promise, sending - 

” you for your banner a king’s coat.” 

The victory of Flodden Field was of great importance, 
for it delivered England from the fear of a troublesome 
neighbour, and showed Europe that England could not 
be muzzled by the need of care for her own borders. 
The Scottish power was broken for many years to come, 
and England was free to act as she would. Europe 
began to respect the power of England, though there 
was little reason to rate highly the wisdom of her 
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king. Henry had won little by his campaign; he had 
_ gratified his vanity, but he had not advanced towards any 
definite end. 

Henry VIII. was young and simple. He expected to 
captivate the world by brilliant deeds, and fascinate it 
by unselfish exploits, He soon found that his pretended 
allies were only seeking their own advantage. The 
name of the “Holy League” was the merest pretext. 
The new Pope, Leo X., a supple time-serving intriguer, 
trained in the deceitful policy of the Medici House, was 
willing to patch up the quarrel between France and the 
Papacy. Ferdinand of Spain wished only to keep things 
as they were. As he grew older he grew more suspicious, 
and clung to the power which he possessed. His one 

- dread was lest Charles, the grandson of himself and 
Maximilian, should demand his maternal heritage of 
Castile. Ferdinand was resolved to keep the two Spanish 
kingdoms united under his own rule until his death, and 
considered European affairs in the first instance as they 
were likely to affect that issue. He was of opinion that 
France was no longer formidable to Spanish interests in 
Italy, while English successes on the Flemish frontier 

-might make Charles more powerful than he wished him 
to be. Accordingly he set to work to undermine 
Henry’s position by making an alliance with France. 
He was still Henry’s ally, and had promised him to help 
him to continue the war in the spring of 1514. None the 
less he entered into secret. negotiations with France, and 
‘cautiously endeavoured to persuade Maximilian to joinhim. 
Maximilian was still at war with Venice, and was aggrieved 
that he was the only member of the plundering gang 
who had not gained by the League of Cambrai. Fer- 
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dinand allured him from his interest in Flanders by the 
prospect of a renewal of the League against Venice in his 
special behalf, and Maximilian was sanguine enough to 
listen to the temptation. He faintly stipulated that the 

consent of England should be obtained, but was satisfied 
with Ferdinand’s assurance that Henry would have-no 
objection to a truce with France. Early in April 1514 
a truce for a year was made between Louis XIL, 

Maximilian, and Ferdinand. Henry found . himself 

tricked by his father-in-law, and abandoned by the 
ally whom he had largely subsidised, and had greatly 
benefited. 

It is no wonder that Henry was greatly caged at 


Si 


. this result, and declared that he would trust no mian ~ 


any more. He had taken the measure of the good 
" faith of European rulers, and had leatned the futility: 
“of great undertakings for the general welfare. In’ 


truth, the difficulty of European politics always lies in 


the fact that the general welfare can only be promoted 
by the furtherance of particular interests, which threaten 


in their turn to become dangerous. The interests of the 
- sixteenth century were purely dynastic interests, and’ _ 


_,8eem trivial and unworthy. We are not, however, justi- 


fied in inferring that dynastic interests, because they’gre -. 


concerned with small’ arrangements, aré in their nature 

- more selfish or more iniquitous than interests. which 
clothe themselves in more fair-sounding phrases, Their 
selfishness is more apparent ; it does not, follow that it is 
less profound. 


However that may be, the desertion of Maximilian‘ 


and Ferdinand put a stop to Henry’s warlike projects; 
and restored England to peace. Henry had had enough 
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of fighting other people’s battles. He was willing to 
pursue his own course by the means which others uged, 
and trust henceforth to the bloodless battles of diplomacy. 
In this new field Wolsey was the English champion, and’ 
for the next sixteen years the history of England is the 
history gf Wolsey’s achievements. 

‘Wolsey’s services in the campaign of 1513 gave him a 
firm hold of the king’s favour, and secured for him large 
rewards. As he was an ecclesiastic his salary was paid 
out of the revenues. of the Church. When Tournai : 
became an English possession its bishopric was conferred 
on Wolsey, and on a vacancy in the bishopric of Lincoln. 
in the beginning of 1514 that see was given him in 
' addition. How the offices of the Church were in thoge 

days ased as rewards for service to the State may be seen 
~ by the fact that the English representative in Rome was 
the Archbishop of York, Thomas Bainbridge, who lived 
as Cardinal in the Papal Court. Moreover, an Italian, 
‘Silvestro de’ Gigli, held the bishopric of Worcester, 
though he lived habitually in Rome, and devoted his 
energies to the furtherance of the interests of England. - 
.- In July 1514 Cardinal Bainbridge died in Rome, poisoned 
by one of his servants, The Bishop of Worcester was 
suspécted of being privy to the deed for the purpose of 
removing out of the way a troublesome rival. It would 
seem, however, that the murder was prompted by venge- 
ful feelings and the desire to hide peculations The 
charge against the Bishop of Worcester was investigated 
by the Pope, and he was acquitted ; but the story gives 
& poor picture of morality and security of life at Rome. 
,On the death of Bainbridge the vacant archbishopric of 
York’ was also conferred on Wolsey, who was ‘now 
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enriched by the revenues of three sees, and was clearly 
marked out as the foremost man in England. 

He rose to this position solely by the king’s favour, as 
the king alone chose his own ministers and counsellors, 
and there existed no external pressure which could in- 
flugnce his decisions. The Wars of the Roses had seen 
the downfall of the baronial power, and Henry VII. had 
accustomed men to see affairs managed almost entirely 
by a new class of officials. The ministers and coun- 
sellors of Henry VIII. were chosen from a desire to 
balance the old and the new system. The remnants of 
the baronial party were associated with officials, that 
they might be assimilated into the same class. The 
Duke of Norfolk, as the greatest nobleman in England, 
‘was powerful, and was jealous of the men with whom he 
found himself called upon to work. Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, was the personal friend of the king, 
and shared in his private more than in his public life. 
The Earl of Surrey had done good service at Flodden 
Field, and was a man of practical capacity. The other 
ministers were most of them ecclesiastics. Warhgm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was respected rather than’. 
trusted. Fox, Bishop of Winchester, was a capable and 

~ painstaking official. Ruthal, Bishop of Durham, was 
destitute of real insight, and was content to follow 
Wolsey’s lead. Wolsey won his way by his political 
genius, his quickness, and his vast power of detailed ~ 
|work. He owed his position entirely to the king, and 
‘was responsible to him alone. The king consulted his 
Council only about such matters as he thought fit; 
foreign affairs were managed almost entirely according to 
his own will and pleasure. : 
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The English have never been famous for diplomacy, 
and, Wolsey was ill supplied with agents for his work. 
The English residents at foreign Courts were not men 
of mark or position. John Stile at the Court of 
Ferdinand, and Thomas Spinelly in Flanders seem to 
have been merchants carrying on their own business. 
With “Maximilian was a more important man, Sir 
Richard Wingfield, a Suffolk knight, who was too self- 
satisfied and too dull-witted to understand Wolsey’s 
schemes. For special work special agents had to be 
sent, who went unwillingly to a thankless and laborious 
task. They were ill paid and ill supported ; but even 
here Wolsey knew how to choose the right men, and 
he managed to inspire them with his own zeal and 

“ tenaeity of purpose. It is a striking proof of Wolsey’s 
genius that he knew whom he could trust, and that his 
trust was never misplaced. 

When Henry VIIE was smarting under his rebuff 
from Maximilian and Ferdinand, he concerted with 
Wolsey how he might avenge himself, and Wolsey 
dggised his scheme in entire secrecy. Ferdinand and 

* Maximilian had left England in the lurch by making a 
truce with France. Wolsey resolved to outdo them in 
their own lines. They had elected to maintain the ex- 
isting condition of affairs by checking England’s aspira- 
tions and lending a cold support to France. Wolsey 
‘resolved to turn France into a firm ally, that so England 
‘and France united might form a new combination, before 
which the schemes of Ferdinand would be powerless, 

Wolsey luckily had the means of approaching Louis 
XIL without attracting attention, Amongst the 
prisoners taken in the Battle of’ the Spurs was the 
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young Duke of Longueville, a favourite-of the French | 
king. He had been sent to London, to the sore disturb- 
ance of Queen Katharine, who, being a sensible woman, 
thought that the best thing to do with e prisoner was 
to confine’ him in the Tower. On Henry’s return 
the. Duke of. Longueville was released, and amused 
himself at Court like any one else. Through him 
Wolsey opened up secret communications with Louis 
XIL, whose domestic circumstances luckily gave a handle 
for Wolsey’s designs. In January 1514 the French 
queen died; and although the widowed husband had 
reached the age of fifty-two, it was known that he was 
looking out for a young bride. een 
Tt has always been one of the most revolting features 
of dynastic politics that the private relationships of 
members of ruling families have been entirely deter- 
mined by considerations of dynastic expediency. In 
the sixteenth century this. was eminently the case. 
Alliances were family arrangements, and corresponded. 
to motives of family aggrandisement rather than to 
national interests. They were sealed by marriages, 
they were broken by divorces. So great were the 
responsibilities of royalty that the private life of mem- 
“pers of royal houses was entirely sunk in their official 
position. They were mere counters to be moved 
‘about’ the board at will, and disposed of according to 
the needs of family politics. Such a victim of circum- 
stances was Henry VIIL’s younger sister, the Princess 
Mary, » bright and intelligent girl of seventeen. She 
-was betrothed to Charles, Prince of Castile, and it had 
’ been arranged that the marriage should take . place 
when he reached ife age of fourteen. The time was 
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_some for the fulfilment of the ‘promise ; but Ferdinand 
~ did not wish to see his troublesome grandson more - 
. Closely united to England, which had shown such am-: 
bitious inclinations. Maximilian, the guardian of 
Charles, wavered between his desire to please Henry 
and Ferdinand, and. invented one excuse after another 
for uot proceeding with his grandson’s marriage. 
Wolsey allowed Maximilian to go on with his shifty 
talk, and was only too glad to see him fall into the trap. 
His negotiations with France were progressing, and the 
joutward sign of the new alliance was to be the marriage 
‘lof Mary to Lonis XII. So secretly were the arrange- 
ments made that Europe was taken by surprise when, 
at the end of July, it was gradually known that the 
alliance “between France and England was an accom. 
plished fact. The marriage contract was soon signed, 
and in October Mary went to Abbeville, where she was 
met by her elderly husband. : 
The result of this clever diplomacy was to secure 
‘England the respect and envy of Europe. It was clear 
‘that henceforth England was a power which had to be 
reckoned with. Ferdinand was taught that he could 
no longer count on using his dutiful son-in-law as he 
thought most convenient to himself, Maximilian sadly 
reflected that if he needed English gold in the future he 
‘must show a little more dexterity in his game of playing 
fast and loose with everybody. Pope Leo X. was not over- 
pleased at seeing England develop a policy of her own, 
and looked coldly on Wolsey. After the death of Car- 
dinal Bainbridge Henry wrote to the Pope and begged 
him to make Wolsey cardinal in his room. “Such are 
his merits,” said the king, “that I esteem him above 
é Re 
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my dearest friends, and can do nothing of importance 
without him.” Leo X. coldly replied that there were 
great difficulties in the way of creating a cardinal: the 
title, he reminded the king, was much sought after, and 
admitted its bearer to the highest rank: he must wait a 
more suitable time. It would seem that the Pope 
wished to have further guarantees of England’s good- 
will, and hinted that Wolsey must give pledges of his 
good behaviour. 

England did not long enjoy the diplomatic victory 
which Wolsey had won by his brilliant scheme of 
a French alliance. Henry still had a longing for 
military glory, with which Wolsey had little sympathy. 
_He wished to revenge himself on his perfidious father- 
inlaw, and proposed to Louis XII. an attack upon 
Navarre, and even thought of claiming a portion of the” 
kingdom of Castile, as rightfully belonging to Queen 
Katharine. Whatever projects Henry may have had 
came to an end on the death of Louis on the lst of 
January 1515. The elderly bridegroom, it was said, tried 
too well to humour the social disposition of his sprightly 
bride. He changed his manner of life, and kept late 
hours, till his health entirely gave way, and he sank 
under his well-meant efforts to renew the gallantry of 
youth, 


CHAPTER Il 
THE UNIVERSAL PEACE 
1515-1518 


THE death of Louis XII. was a severe blow to Wolsey. 
The French alliance was not popular in England, and 
was bitterly opposed by the Duke of Norfolk and the 
" party of the old nobility, who saw with dislike the growing 
influence of Wolsey. They now had an opportunity of 
reversing his policy and securing his downfall. It required 
all Wolsey’s sagacity to devise a means of solving the 
difficulties which the death of Louis created. The new 
king of France, Francis I., was aged twenty-one, and 
was as ambitious of distinction as was Henry. The 
treaty between France and England had not yet been 
- carried out, and it would require much dexterity to 
modify its provisions. The kings of the sixteenth 
century were keen men of business, and never let money 
slip through their hands) The widowed Queen of 
France must, of course, return to England, but there 
were all sorts of questions about her dowry and the 
jewels which Louis had given her. Henry claimed that 
she should bring back with her everything to which any 
title could be urged: Francis I. wished to give up as 
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little as possible. The two monarchs haggled like two 
hucksters, and neither of them had any care of the © 
happiness or reputation of the young girl round whom 
they bickered. In the background stood “Wolsey’s 
enemies, who .saw that if they could create a rupture 
between France and England Wolsey’s influence would: 
be at an end. 
In these dangerous conditions Wolsey had to seek an 
ally in Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and had to 
“trust to his private knowledge of the character of Queen 
Mary. She had the strong will of the Tudors, and had 
also their craving for admiration. These two qualities 
seem to have drawn her in opposite directions. While 
her marriage with Prince Charles was talked of she pro- 
fessed the greatest admiration for him, and gazed with 
rapture on a very bad portrait of her intended husband. 
But this did not prevent her from being attracted by 
the personal fascinations of the Duke of Suffolk, as 
*'Wolsey knew. When he negotiated the French alliance 
he had some difficulty in overcoming Mary’s repugnance 
to an old husband; but she viewed the proposal in a 
business-like way, and was not indifferent to the position 
, of Queen of France. She looked forward to a speedy 
_ widowhood, and extracted from Henry a promise that, 
if she undertook to marry for the first time to please’ 
him, she might choose her second husband to please 
_ herself. When Mary was free the hopes of the Duke 
,of Syffolk revived, and Wolsey knowing this, chose 
him as the best instrument for clearing away the diffi- 
culties raised by Francis 1, and bringing back Mary 
honourably to England. ; 
Francia, on his side, used his knowledge of the current 
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~~ tumourto extract from Mary her confidences aboutSuffolk, 
and with this knowledge approached Suffolk as a friend. : 
By alternately encouraging Suffolk and terrifying Mary / 
he turned Wolsey’s ambassador into an anxious lover.’, 
Still Wolsey trusted that Suffolk would the more bestir 
himself to bring Mary back, and would make such terms 
with Francis as would commend his suit to Henry. But 
Wolsey’s enemies led Henry to make exorbitant de- 
mands, which Francis met by redoubling his persecution 
of Mary. At last she asked Suffolk to marry her, which 
~he did in secret, After this Francis was free from any 
further need of conciliating Henry, who must take back 
his sister on any terms, and Wolsey was left to appease 
* Henry. as. best he could. In April Mary and Suffolk 
_.Feturned to England, and in May the, luckless pair were 
“ publicly married. Wolsey manfully befriended Suffolk in 
* this matter, but the calculationsof hisdiplomacy were hope- 
lessly upset by private feelings and the rashness of passion. 
However, Mary received part of her dowry and 
.Some of her jewels. Francis I. had no wish to quarrel 
_ With. England, but only to make the best terms for him- 
self. He was bent upon gathering laurels in Italy, and 
on 5th April renewed the alliance between France and 
England. This time, however, the treaty was little 
more than a truce, and many questions were left un- 
‘touched ; no mention was made of the return of Tournai, 
and the question of Mary’s jewels was left undecided, 
Francis I. counted on keeping England quiet by an 
alliance which he formed at the same time with Ferdi- 
“nand, while he won over the Flemish counsellors of Prince 
Charles, who betrothed himself to the infant daughter 
of Louis XII, Renée, a child of four. F 
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Thus he had cleared the way for an expedition 
to Italy, where he longed to claim for France the 
Duchy of Milan, that had been won and lost by Louis 
XII. In July he set out contentedly, knowing that 
Henry was powerless to interfere. He treated England 


-with neglect, and gave Henry no information of his 


\ 


movements. England looked on with growing jealousy 
while Francis crossed the Alps and in September 
defeated the Swiss mercenaries who held Milan in 
the name of the last Sforza Duke. The battle of Mar- 
ignano (14th September) was a splendid success for 
Francis, who there beat back the Swiss infantry, hitherto 
considered invincible in Europe. The star of France 
had risen, and Francis could look round with proud 
superiority. A 
The princes of Europe were alarmed beyond measure at 
the completeness of the French success. They had looked 
with equanimity at the preparations of Francis, because 
they expected that he would be delayed, or, if he 
attacked the Swiss, would be defeated. But his rapid 
march soon convinced men that he was in earnest, and 
especially excited the fear of Pope Leo X., whose ingenious 
policy of being secretly allied with everybody was dis- 
turbed by this ‘display of unexpected vigour. The 
alarm of the Pope was useful to Wolsey. It awakened 
him to the need of making the English king his friend, 


and fulfilling his desire to have Wolsey created cardinal. 


Wolsey had not ceased, through his agent, the Bishop of 
Worcester, to urge this point upon the Pope, and when 
Francis was well advanced on his road to Milan the 
pleadings of Wolsey were irresistible. “ If the King of 
Engjand forsake the Pope,” wrote Wolsey to the Bishop 
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of Worcester, “he will be in greater danger on this day 
two years than ever was Pope Julius.” Leo X. had no 
wish to run the risks which the impetuous Julius IL. 
faced with unbroken spirit. He prepared to keep him- 
self supplied with allies to protect him against all emerg- 
“encies, gnd on 10th September nominated Wolsey cardinal -. 
sole, a special mark of favour, as cardinals were 
generally created in batches at intervals. 

Wolsey’s creation was not popular in the Roman 
Court. Cardinal Bainbridge had been overbearing in 
manner and hasty in temper, and the English were dis- 
liked for their outspokenness. England was regarded 
as a political upstart, and Wolsey was considered to be 
a fitting emblem of the country which he represented. 
Moreover, the attitude of England in ecclesiastical 
matters was not marked by that subservience which the 
Papacy wished to exact, and many doubted the ex- 
pediency of exalting in ecclesiastical authority an English 
prelate of such far-reaching views as Wolsey was known 
to hold. An official of the Roman Court gives the 
following account of the current opinion :— 

“Men say that an English Cardinal ought not to be 
created lightly, because the English behave themselves 
, insolently in that dignity, as was shown in the case of 
Cardinal Bainbridge just dead. Moreover, as Wolsey is 
the intimate friend of the king, he will not be contented 
with the Cardinalate alone, but, as is the custom of 
these’ barbarians, will wish to have the office of legate 
over all England. If this be granted the influence of 
the Roman Court will be at an end ; if it be not granted 
the Cardinal will be the Pope’s enemy and will favour 
France. But despite all this the Pope, in whose hands 
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alone the matter was, created him "Cardinal on the 
seventh of September.” 

This elevation of Wolsey was due to the sohay 
expression of desire on the part of Henry, who further 
asked that legatine powers should be given to. the 
new cardinal. This Leo refused for the present; 
he had done enough to induce Henry to enter into a 
secret league for the protection of the Church, which 
meant a convenient pretext for attacking Francia 
if he became too powerful in Italy. When this. was > 
arranged the red hat was sent to England, and its re- 
ception gave Wolsey an opportunity of displaying his 
love for magnificent ceremonial. On 17th November 
it was placed on his head by Archbishop Werham in 
‘Westminster Abbey. 

Ceremonial, however splendid, was but an episode in ; 
Wolsey’s diplomatic business. The news of the French 
victory at Marignano was so unpleasant thet Henry VITI. 
for some time refused to believe it to be true. When 
at last it was impossible to doubt any longer, the 
necessity became urgent to put a spoke in the wheel of 
Francis I. England was not prepared to go to. war 
_ With France without allies, and Wolsey developed his 
cleverness in attaining his ends by secret means, .No- 
thing could be done by uniting with the cautious 
Ferdinand; but the flighty Maximilian was a more 
hopeful subject. The only troops that could be used 
against France were the German and Swiss mercenaries, 
men who made war-a trade, and were trained and dis- 
ciplined soldiers. The first means of injuring France was 
to prevent her from hiring Swiss soldiers, and .the 
second was to induce Maximilian to undertake an 
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Italian expedition in his own interests. As regards the 
Swiss, it was merely a matter of money, for they were 
ready to.sell themselves to the highest bidder. In like 
‘manuer it was easy to subsidise Maximilian, but it was 
difficult to hold him to his promise and be sure that he 
would spend the money on the right purpose. Wolsey, 
however, resolved to try and use Maximilian 3 he offered 
him the aid of a large contingent of the Swiss if he 


“would attack Milan. Knowing the delicacy of the 
‘enterprise and the slipperiness of Maximilian, Wolsey 


entrusted this matter to a man whose pertinacity had 
been already tried,—Richard Pace, secretary of Cardinal 
Bainbridge, who had stubbornly insisted on an investiga. 


» tion of the circumstances of his master’s death, and had 


ed 


annoyed the Roman Court by his watchful care of hig 


* imaster’s effects. Pace was sent to hire soldiers amongst 


the Swiss, and Wolsey’s ingenuity was sorely tried to 
supply him with money secretly and safely. : 
The hindrances which beset Pace in carrying out his 
instructions decorously were very many. Not the least 
troublesome was the want of intelligence displayed by » 


_ Sir Robert Wingfield, the English envoy to Maximilian. 


Wingfield belonged to the old school of English officials, 
honest and industrious, but entirely incapable of finesse, : 
He did not understand what Pace was about 3 he could 

not comprehend Wolsey’s hints, but was a blind admirer 
of Maximilian, and was made his tool in his efforta to 
get.the gold of England and do nothing in return. But 
Pace was deaf to the entreaties of Maximilian and to 


‘ the lofty remonstrances of Wingfield. He raised 17,000 


Swiss soldiers, who were to serve under their own 
general, and whose pay was not to pass through Maxi- - 
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milian’s hands. Maximilian was sorely disappointed at 
this result, but led his troops to join the Swiss in an 
attack on Milan. On 24th March 1516, the combined 
army was a few miles from Milan, which was poorly 
defended, and-victory seemed secure. Suddenly Maxi- 
milian began: to hesitate, and then drew off his forces — 
and retired. We can only guess at the motive of this 
strange proceeding; perhaps he had never been in 
earnest, and only meant to extract money from England. 
When Pace refused to pay he probably negotiated with 
‘Francis I, and obtained money from him. Anyhow his 
withdrawal was fatal to the expedition, The Germans 
at Brescia seized the money which was sent to Pace for 
the payment of the Swiss. The Swiss in anger muti- 
nied, and Pace was for some days thrown into prison. 
Maximilian vaguely promised to return, but the Swiss 
troops naturally disbanded. Such was Maximilian’s 
meanness that he threatened Pace, now deserted and 
broken by disappointment, that if he did not. advance 
him money he would make peace with France, Pace, 
afraid to run the risk, pledged Henry VIII. to pay 
60,000 florins. All this time Wingfield was convinced 

_that it was Pace’s ill-judged parsimony that had wrought 
this disaster, and he continued to write in a strain of 
superior wisdom to Wolsey. He even, at Maximilian’s 
bidding, forged Pace’s name to receipts for mney. 
Never was diplomat in more hopeless plight than the 
unlucky Pace. 

Wolsey saw that his plan had failed, but he put a 
good face upon his failure. Maximilian enjoyed the 
advantage which consummate meanness always gives 
fora moment. He put down the failure to niggardli- 
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“ness in the supplies, and showed his goodwill towards 
Henry by treating him to fantastic proposals, If 
Henry would only cross to Flanders with 6000 men, 
Maximilian would meet him with his army, set him 
up as Duke of Milan, and resign the Empire in his 
favour. + This preposterous scheme did not for a moment 
dazzle the good sense of the English counsellors. Pace, ~ 
in announcing it to Wolsey, pointed out that the Emperor 
spoke without the consent of the Electors, that Maxi- 
milian was thoroughly untrustworthy, and that Henry 
in such an enterprise might imperil his hold upon the 
English Crown, “which,” writes, Pace with pardonable 

» pride, “is this day more esteemed than the Emperor’s 
crown and all his empire.” Henry was of the same 
opinion ; and Maximilian failed on this plea “to pluck 
money from the king craftily.” Pace remained, and 
-Jingled English money in Maximilian’s ear, as a means 
of preventing him from turning to France; but not a 
penny was Maximilian allowed to touch, to Sir Robert 
Wingfield’s great annoyance. Pace so far succeeded, that 
when, in November 1516, Francis I. made an alliance 
with the Swiss, five of the cantons stood aloof. Pace 
was rewarded for his labours and sufferings by being 
made a secretary of state. Sir Robert Wingfield received 
a severe rebuke from the king, which sorely disturbed 
his self-complacency. But it is characteristic of Wolsey’s 
absence of personal feeling that Wingfield was not 
recalled from his post. Wolsey saw that he had been no 
more foolish than most other Englishmen would have 
been in his place. 

Meanwhile a change had taken place in the affairs 
of Europe which turned the attention of France and 
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England. alike in a new direction. Ferdinand the / 
Catholic died in January 1516, and the preponderance of 
France had so alarmed him that he laid aside his plan of 
dividing the power of the House of Austria by instituting 
his second grandson, Ferdinand, King of Spain. After 
the’ battle of Marignano he changed his will in favour 
of his eldest grandson, the Archduke Charles, who now 
added the Spanish kingdoms to his possession of the 
Netherlands. The young prince had just emancipated ° 
himself from the tutelage of Maximilian, but was under 
the influence of ministers who pursued a purely Flemish 
policy, and longed to give peace to the Netherlands by 
an alliance with France. England was connected with 
Flanders by commercial interests, and long negotiations 
had been conducted with the Flemish Government for a 
cloge alliance. But Charles’s advisers were won over by 
‘France, and Charles himself was attracted by the hope 
of a French marriage. His position was difficult, as he . 
was poor and helpless; he could not even go to take 
possession of the Spanish Crowns without help from one _ 
side or the other. Had he been older and wiser he 
would have seen that it was safer to accept the gold of © 
_Henry VIIL, from whose future projects he had nothing 
to fear, rather than try and secure a precarious peace for: 
the Netherlands by an alliance with France. However, 
Charles turned a cold ear to the English ambassadors, 
and his ministers secretly brought about a treaty. with 
France, which was signed at Noyon in August 1516. | 
The Treaty of Noyon was a further rebuff to, Wolsey, 
England was passed by in silence, and a tempting bait 
was laid to' draw Maximilian also into the French 
alliance, and so leave England entirely without allies 
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Maximilian had been for some time at war with Venice 
about the possession of the towns of Brescia and Verona. 
The Treaty of Noyon provided that the Venetians should 

. pay the Emperor 200,000 crowns and remain in posses- 
sion of the disputed territory. Maximilian used this offer 
to put himself up_ to auction ; he expressed his detesta: 

. tion of the peace of Noyon, but pleaded that. unlese 
Henry came to his help he would be driven by 
poverty to accept’ the proffered terms, Henry an- 
swered by a proposal that Maximilian should earn the 
price he fixed upon his services: let him come into the 
Netherlands, and work the overthrow of the unworthy 
ministers who gave such evil advice to their sovereign. 
Maximilian stipulated for the allowance which he was to 
receive for the expenses of a journey to the Netherlands, 

- for which he began to make preparations. He raised all 
possible doubts and difficulties, and received all the money 
he could extract on any pretext from Henry VIII. ; at 

ilast he secretly signed the ‘Treaty of Noyon in December, 
and drew his payments from both parties so long as he 
could keep his game unsuspected. 

But Wolsey was not so much deceived as Maximilian 
thought, and showed no discomfiture when Maximilian’s 
shiftiness at length came to light. If Maximilian would 
not be faithful it was well that his untrust worthiness. 
should be openly shown, and Francis L, who was watching 
his manoouvres, could not feel proud of his new ally. 
He knew what he had to expect from Maximilian when 
the 200,000 crowns were spent. The money that had 
been spent on Maximilian was not wasted if it gave 

~ him an encouragement to display his feebleness to the 
full. : 
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So Henry maintained a dignified attitude, and 
showed no resentment. He received Maximilian’s excuses 
, with ‘cold politeness, and waited for Francis I. to dis- 
cover the futility of his new alliances. Maximilian was 
clearly of no account. Charles had gained all that he 
could gain from his League with France towards quieting 
the Netherlands; for his next step, a journey to Spain, 
he needed the help of England, and soon dropped his 
attitude of indifference. After thwarting England as 
much as he could, he was driven to beg for a loan to 
cover the expenses of his journey, and England showed’ 
no petty resentment for his past conduct. The loan was 
negotiated, Charles’s ambassadors were honourably re- ’ 
ceived, it was even proposed that he should visit 
Henry on his way. This honour Charles cautiously’ 
declined on the ground of ill health ; but all the other 
marks of Henry’s goodwill were accepted with gratitude, 
and in September 1517 Charles set out on his voyage to 
’ Spain, where he fourid enough to employ his energies 
for some time. 
This conciliatory attitude of England was in toa 
. perception that the time had come when simple oppo- 
sition to France was no longer useful. England had so 
“far succeeded as to prevent the French ascendency from 
being complete; she had stemmed the current, had 
shown Francis I. the extent of her resources, and had - 
displayed unexpected skill. Moreover, she had made 
jt clear that neither she nor France could form a com- 
bination sufficiently powerful to enable the one to crush 
* the other, and had given Francis I. a lesson as to the 
amount of fidelity he might expect from his allies. 
When it was clear to both sides that there was no hope . 
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for far-reaching schemes, it was natural for the two 
" powers to draw together, and seek a reasonable redress 
for the grievances which immediately affected them, 

Chief amongst these on the French side was the pos- 
session of Tournai by the English, glorious, no doubt, 
as a trophy of English valour, but of very doubtful ad- 
vantage to England. Negotiations about its restoration 

, were begun as early as March 1517, and were conducted 
with profound secrecy. Of course Charles hoped to get 
Tournai into his own hands, and did not wish it to be 
restored to France. It was necessary to keep him in 
ignorance of what was going on, and not till he had 
sailed. to Spain were there any rumours of what was 
’ passing. 

Wolsey and Henry VIII. deceived the ambassadors 
of Charles and of Venice by their repeated professions 
of hostility against France, and Charles’s remonstrances 
were answered by equivocations, so that he had no oppor- 
tunity for interfering till the matter had been agreed 
upon as part of a close alliance between England and 
‘France. The negotiations for this purposé were long and 
intricate, and form the masterpiece of Wolsey’s diplo- 
matic skill. They-were made more difficult by the out- 
break in England of a pestilence, the sweating sickness, 
before which Henry fled from London and moved un- 
easily from place to place. Wolsey was attacked by it 
in June so seriously that his life was despaired of ; 
“scareely was he recovered when he suffered from a 
second attack, and soon after went on a pilgrimage to 
Walsingham to perform a vow and enjoy change of air. 
But with this exception, he stuck manfully to his work 
in London, where, beside his manifold duiies in internal 
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‘administration, he directed the course of the negotiations 
. with, France. 
Tn fact Wolsey alone was responsible for the change 
:of policy indicated by the French alliance. He had 
‘thoroughly carried the king with him; butghe was well 
aware that his course was likely to be ex@tedingly un- 
popular, and that on him would fall the blame of any 
failure. Henry did not even inform his Council of his 
plans. He knew that they would all have been opposed 
to such a sudden change of policy, which could only be 
justified in their eyes by its manifest advantage in the 
end. Wolsey was conscious that he must not only con- 
elude an alliance with France, but must show beyond 
dispute a clear gain to England from so doing. \ 
* Wolsey’s difficulties were somewhat lessened. by the 
birth of an heir to the French Crown in February.1518.- 
France could now offer, as a guarantee for her close 
alliance with England, a proposal of marriage: between 
‘the Dauphin and Henry’s only daughter Mary. Still 
the negotiations cautiously went on while Wolsey 
drove the hardest bargain that he could. They were 
not finished till September, when a numerous. body of 
French nobles came on a splendid embassy to. London: 
“Never had such magnificence been seen in England: be- 
fore as that with which Henry VIII. received his new 
allies. Even the French nobles admitted that it was 
‘beyond their power to describe. Wolsey entertained 
fhe. company at a sumptuous supper in his housé. at, 
Westminster, “the like of which,” says the Veqstian 
* envoy, “was never given by Cleopatra or Caligula, the 
whole banqueting hall> being decorated with huge vases 
of gold and silver.”.:, After the banquet. a band of: 
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mummers, wearing visors on their faces, entered and 
danced. There were twelve ladies and twelve gentle- 
“men, attended by twelve torch-bearers ; all were clad 
alike “in fine green satin, all over covered with cloth 
of gold, undertied together with laces of gold.” They 
danced for some time and then removed their masks, and 
the evening passed in mirth, Such were the festivities 
of the English Court, which Shakespeare has reproduced, 
accurately enough, in his play of Henry VIII. 

But these Court festivities were only preliminary to 
the public ceremonies whereby Wolsey impressed the 
‘imagination of the people. The proclamation of the 
treaty and the marriage of the Princess Mary by proxy 
were both the occasions of splendid ceremonies in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. The people were delighted by 
pageantry and good cheer; the opposition of. old- 
fashioned politicians was overborne in the prevailing’ 
enthusiasm ; and men spoke only of the triumph of a 
pacific policy which had achieved results such as warfare 
could not have won. Indeed, the advantages which 
England obtained were substantial. France bought 
back Tournai for 600,000 crowns, and entered into a 
“close alliance with England, which cut it off from inter- 
' ference in the affairs of Scotland, which was included in 
the peace so long as it abstained from hostilities, But 
more important than this was the fact that Wolsey in- 
sisted on the alliance between France and England being 
made the basis of a universal peace. The Pope, the Em- 
peror, the King of Spain, were all invited to join, and 
all complied with the invitation. 

None of them, however, complied with goodwill, 
least of all Pope Leo X., whose claim to be the official 
: E 
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pacifier of Europe was rudely set aside by the audacious 
action of Wolsey. Leo hoped that the bestowal of a 
cardinal’s hat had established a hold on Wolsey’s grati- 
tude ; but he soon found that he was mistaken, and that 
"his cunning was no match for Wolsey’s force. No sooner 
had Wolsey obtained the cardinalate than he pressed’ 
for the further dignity of papal legate in England. Not 
unnaturally Leo refused to endow with such an office 
a minister already so powerful as to be almost inde- 
pendent; but Wolsey made him pay for his refusal. 
Leo wanted money, and the pressure of the Tyrk on 
_ Southern Europe lent a colour to his demand of clerical 
‘taxation for the purposes of a crusade. In 1517 he sent 
» out legates to the chief kings of Christendom ;, but 
” Henry refused to admit Cardinal Campeggio, saying that 
“it was not the rule of this realm to admit legates a” 
latere.” Then Wolsey intervened and suggested that 
Campeggio: might come if he would exercise no. ex- 
coptional powers, and if his dignity were shared: by. 
himself. Leo was forced to yield, and Campeggio’s 
arrival was ‘made the occasion of stately ceremonies 
which redounded to.Wolsey’s glorification. Campeggio 
. got little for the crusade, but served to grace the fea- 
_ tivities of the French alliance, and afterwards to convey 
the Pope’s adhesion to the universal peace. Wolsey: 
had taken matters out of the Pope’s hand, and Leo 
__was driven to follow his lead with what grace he could 
muster. Perhaps as he sighed over his discomfiture he- 
consoled himself with the thought that the new peace 
would not last much longer than those previously made : 
if he did, he was right in his opinion.: 


CHAPTER IV 


THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD 
1518-1520 


Tax object of Wolsey’s foreign policy had been attained 
by the universal peace of 1518. England had been set 
- up as the mediator in the politics of Europe. The old 
claims of the empire and the papacy had passed away - 
in the conflict of national and dynastic interests, in which 
papacy and empire were alike involved. England, by 
virtue of its insular position, was practically outside the 
objects'of immediate ambition which distracted its Con- 
tinental neighbours ; but England’s commercial interests 
made her desirous of influence, and Henry VIII. was 
bent. upon’ ‘being’ an important personage. It was 
: Wolsey’s object to gratify the king at the least. expense 
- to the country, and so long as the king could be exalted 
by peaceful means, the good of England was certainly 
promoted at the same time. The position of England 
83 the pacifier of Europe was one well qualified to 
lasvelop a national consciousness of great duties to per- 
-form ;' and it may be doubted if a country is éver great 
unless it has a clear consciousness of some great mission. 
- Wolsey’s policy had been. skilful, and the results 


’ 
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which he had obtained were glorious; but it was diffi- 
cult to maintain the position which he had won. It was 
one thing to proclaim a peace ; it was another to contrive 
that peace should be kept. One important question 
was looming in the distance when Wolsey’s peace was 
signed,—the succession to the empire on Maximilian’s 
death. Unfortunately this question came rapidly for- 
ward for decision, as Maximilian died suddenly on 
12th January 1519, and the politicians of Europe waited 
breathlessly to see who would be chosen as his sugcessor. 

The election to the empire rested with the seven 
electors, the chief princes of Germany ; but if they had 
been minded on this occasion to exercise freely their right, 
it would have been difficult for them to do so. The empire 


“ had for a century been with the house of Austria,and Maxi- 


milian had schemed eagerly that it should pass to his 
grandson Charles. It is true that Charles was already 
King of Spain, Lord of the Netherlands, and King of 
Naples and Sicily, so that it seemed dangerous to increase 
still further his great dominions. But Charles urged his 
claim, and his great rival, Francis L of France, entered 
the lists against him. Strange as it may seem that a 
French king should aspire to rule over Germany, Francis 
I. could urge that he was almost as closely connected 
with Germany as was Charles, whose interests were 
bound up with those of Spain and the Netherlands, In 
the face of these two competitors, it was hard for the 


electors to find a candidate of a humbler sort who would 


venture to draw upon himself the wrath of their dis- 
appointment. Moreover, the task of ruling Germany 
was not such as to attract a small prince. The Turks 
were threatening its borders, and a strong man was 
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, needed to deal with many pressing problems of its 
government. The electors, however, were scarcely guilty 
of any patriotic considerations ; they quietly put up their 
votes for auction between Francis and Charles, and 
deferred choice as long as they could. 

Both competitors turned for help to their allies, the 
Pope and the King of England, who found themselves 
greatly perplexed. Leo X. did not wish to see French 
influence increased, as France was a dangerous neigh- 
bour in Italy ; nor did he wish to see the empire and 
the kingdom of Naples both held by the same man, for 
that was against the immemorial policy of the Papacy. 
So Leo intrigued and prevaricated to such an extent 
that it is almost impossible to determine what he was 
aiming at. He managed, however, to throw hindrances 
in Wolsey’s path, though we cannot be sure that he 
intended to do so. 

Wolsey’s plan of action was clear, though it was not 
dignified. He wished to preserve England’s mediating 
attitude and give offence to no one; consequently, he 

+ secretly promised his help both to Charles and Francis, 
and tried to arrange that each should be ignorant of his 
promises to the other. All went well till Leo, in his 
diplomatic divagations, commissioned his legate to sug- 
gest to Henry VIII. that it might be possible, after all, 
to find some third candidate for the empire, and that he 
was ready to try and put off the election for that 
purpose, if Henry agreed. Henry seems to have 
considered this as a hint from the Pope to become a 
candidate himself. He remembered that Maximilian 
had offered to resign the empire in his favour, but he 
forgot the sufficient reasons which had led him to’ 
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dismiss the proposal as fantastic and absurd. His 


varity was rather tickled with the riotion of rivalling © 


Charles and Francis, and he thought that if the Pope 
were on his side, his chances would be as good as theirs. 


We can only guess at Wolsey’s dismay when his» 


master laid’this project before him. Whatever Wolsey 
thought, he knew that it was useless to offer any opposi- 
tion. However much he might be able to influence the 
king’s opinions in the making, he knew that he must 
execute them when they were made. If Henry: 


chad made up his mind to become a candidate for the - 


empire, a candidate he must be. All that could be done 
was to prevent his determination from being hopelessly 


. disastrous. So Wolsey pointed out. that great as were - 


“the advantages to be obtained by gaining the empire, 


there were dangers in being an unsuccessful candidate. 
It was necessary first to make sure of the Pope, and.then 
to prosecute Henry’s candidature by fair and honourable 
means. Francis was spending money lavishly to win , 
supporters to his side ; and Charles was reluctantly com- - 
pelled to follow his cxanipls lest he should be outbid. 
It would be unwise for Henry to squander his money 
and simply raise the market price of the votes. Let 
him make it clear to the greedy Germans that they 
would not see the colour of England’s money till the 
English king had been really elected. 

So Wolsey sent the most cautious instructions to bia, 


agent in Rome to see if the Pope would take the te- : 
sponsibility of urging Henry to become a candidate ; 


but Leo was too cautious, and affected not to under- 
Stand the hint. Then in May, Pace, who was nowthe king’s 
secretary, was sent to Germany to sound the electors. 
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with equal care. He was to approach the electors who 
Were on Francis’s side, as though Henry wera in favour 
of Francis, and was to act similarly to those who were 
in favour of Charles; then he was to hint cautiously 
that it might be well to choose some one more closely 
connected with Germany, and if they showed any ac- 
quiescence, was to suggest that Henry was “of the 
German tongue,” and then was to sing his praises. 
Probably both Pace and Wolsey knew that it was too 
late to do anything serious. Pace reported that the 
money of France and Spain was flowing on all sides, 
and was of opinion that the empire was “the dearest 
merchandise that ever was sold,” and would prove “the 
worst that ever was bought to him that shall obtain it.” 
¥et still he professed to have hopes, and even asked for 
money to enter the lists of corruption. But this was 
needless, as the election at last proceeded quickly, The 
Pope came round to the side of Charles a8 being the 
least of two evils, and Charles was elected on 28th June: 
‘Thus Wolsey succeeded in satisfying his master’s 
demands without committing England to any breach 
with either of her allies. Henry VIII. could scarcely be 
gratified at the part that he had played, but Wolsey 
could convince him that he had tried his best, and that 
at any rate no harm had been done. Though Henry’s 
proceedings were known to Francis and Charles, 
-.there was nothing at which they could take offence. 
Henry had behaved with duplicity, but that was only to 
be expected in those days; he had not pronounced him- 
‘self strongly against either. The ill-will that had long 
been simmering between Charles V. and Francis. 1 
had risen to. the surface, and the long rivalry between 


& 
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the two monarchs was now declared. Each looked for 
‘allies, and the most important ally was England. Each 
had hopes of winning over the English king, and Wolsey 
wished to keep alive, without satisfying, the hopes of 
both, and so establish still more securely the power of 
England as holding the balance of the peace of Europe. 

Wolsey’s conduct in this matter throws much light 
on his relations to the king, and the method by which 
he retained his influence and managed to carry out his 
own designs, He appreciated the truth that a statesman 
must lead while seeming to follow—a truth which applies 
equally to all forms of government. Wolsey was re- 
sponsible to no one but the king, and so had a better 
opportunity than has a statesman who serves a demo- 
‘racy to obtain permission to carry out a consecutive 
policy. But, on the other hand, he was more liable to 
be thwarted and interrupted in matters of detail by the 
interference of a superior. Wolsey’s far-seeing policy 
was endangered by the king’s vanity and obstinacy ; 
he could not ask for time to justify his own wisdom, 
but was forced to obey. Yet even then he would not 
abandon his own position and set himself to minimise 


__ the inconvenience. It is impossible to know how often 


Wolsey was at other times obliged to give way to the 
king and adopt the second-best course; but in this ease 


. we find clear indications of the process. When he was 


driven from his course, he contrived that the deviation 
should be as unimportant as possible. 

Wolvsey’s task of maintaining peace by English media- 
tion was beset with difficulties now that the breach 


between Francis I. and Charles V. was clearly made. It 


was necessary for England to be friendly to both, and 
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,not to be drawn by its friendliness towards either to 
‘offend the other. . In the matter of the imperial election 
English influence had been somewhat on the side of 
Charles, and Francis was now the one who needed. 
propitiation. The treaty with France had provided for 
& personal interview between the two kings, and Francis 
was anxious that it should take place at once. For 
this purpose he strove to win the good offices of 
Wolsey. He assured him that in case of a papal election 
he could command fourteen votes which should be given 
in his favour. Moreover, he conferred on him a signal 
mark of his confidence by nominating him his plenipo- 
tentiary for the arrangements about the forthcoming 
interview. By this all difficulties were removed, and 

_ Wolsey stood forward before the eyes of Europe as the 
aceredited representative of the Kings of England and 
France at the same time. It is no wonder that men 
marvelled at such an unheard-of position for an English 
subject. 

But nothing that Francis had to give could turn 
Wolsey away from his own path. No sooner did he 
know that the French interview was agreed upon than 
he suggested to Charles that it would be well for 
him ‘also to have a meeting with the English king. The 
proposal was eagerly accepted, and Wolsey conducted 
the negotiations about both interviews side by side. 
Rarely did two meetings cause such a flow of ink and 
raise so many knotty points, At last it was agreed that 
Charles should visit Henry in England in an informal 
way before the French interview took place. It was 
difficult to induce the punctilious Spaniards to give 
way to Wolsey’s requirements. It was a hard thing for - 
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one who bore the high-sounding title of Emperor to agree’ - 
to visit a King of England on his own terms. But 
« Wolsey was resolute that everything should be done in 

such a way as to give France the least cause of com-— 
plaint. When the Spanish envoys objected to his 
arrangements or proposed alterations, he brought them 
to their bearings by saying, “Very well ; then do not do it 
> and begone.” They were made to feel their dependence 
on himself. The interview was of their seeking, and must 
be held on terms which he proposed, or not at all. This, 
no doubt, was felt to be very haughty conduct on 
Wolsey’s part; but he had set on foot the scheme of 
double interview, by which Henry was to. be 
4 glorified and England’s mediatorial position assured. It 
was his business to see that his plan succeeded. So he 
turned a deaf ear to the offers of the Spanish ambassa- 
dors. He was not to be moved by the promise of 
- ecclesiastical revenues in Spain. Even when the influence 
of Spain was proffered to secure his election to the 

Papacy, he coldly refused. ; 

It has been said that Wolsey was open to bribes, 
and his seemingly tortuous policy has been accounted 
_for by the supposition that he-thelined to the side which 
: promised him most. This, however, is an entire mistake. 
- Wolsey went his own way ; but at the same time he did 
not disregard his personal profit. He was too great a 
man to be bribed; but his greatness entailed magnifi- 
cence, and magnificence is expensive. He regarded it as 


natural that sovereigns who threw work upon his’. 


shoulders should make some recognition of his labours. 
This was the custom of the time; and Wolsey was by no 
means singular. in receiving gifts from foreign kings. 
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The chief lords of Henry's Court received pensions from 
the King of France; and the lords of the French 
Court were similarly rewarded by Henry. This was 
merely a complimentary custom, and was open and 
“ avowed. Wolsey received a pension from Francis I, 
and a further sum as compensation for the bishopric of 
Tournai, which he resigned when Tournai was returned 
to France. In like manner, Charles V. rewarded him 
by a Spanish bishopric; but Wolsey declined the office 
: of bishop, and preferred to receive a fixed pension 
secured on the revenues of the seo. This iniquitous 
arrangement was carried out with the Pope’s consent; 
and such like arrangements were by no means rare. 
They were the natural result of the excessive wealth of 
the Church, which was diverted to the royal uses by a 
"series of fictions, more or less barefaced, but all tending 
“to the weakening of the ecclesiastical organisation. Still 
the fact remains that Wolsey thought no shame of 
receiving pensions from Francis and Charles alike ; but 
there was nothing secret nor extraordinary in this. 
Wolsey regarded it as only obvious that his statesman- 
ship should be rewarded by those for whom it was 
exercised ; but the Emperor and the King of France 
never hoped that by these pensions they would attach 
+ Wolsey to their side. The promise by which they tried 
to win him was the promise of the Papacy ; and to this 
Wolsey turned a deaf ear. “He is seven times more 
powerful than the Pope,” wrote the Venetian ambassador ; 
“and perhaps Wolsey himself at this time was of the 
same opinion. : 
Meanwhile Francis was annoyed when he heard of. 
theae dealings with Charles, and tried to counteract 
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them by pressing for an early date of his meeting with 
Henry VIII. It is amazing to find how large a part ~ 
domestic events were made to play in these matters of 
high policy when occasion needed. Francis urged that. 
he was very anxious for his queen to be present to 
" weltome Katharine ; but she was expecting her confine- 
ment, and if the interview did not take place soon she 
would be unable to appear. Wolsey replied with equal 
concern for family affairs, that the Emperor was anxious 
to visit his aunt, whom he had never seen, and Henry 
could not be so churlish as to refuse a visit from 
his wife’s relative. Katharine, on her side, was over- 
joyed at this renewal of intimacy with the Spanish . 
Court, to whose interests she was strongly attached, and 
tried to prevent the understanding with France, by 
declaring that she could not possibly have her dresses 
ready under three months. In her dislike of the French 
alliance Queen Katharine expressed the popular senti- 
ment. The people had long regarded France as the 
natural enemy of England, and were slow to give up 
their prejudices. The nobles grew more and more dis- 
contented with Wolsey’s policy, which they did not care 
to understand. They only saw that their expectations 
of a return to power were utterly disappointed ; Wolsey, 
» backed by officials such as Pace, was all-powerful, and 
they were disregarded. Wolsey was working absolutely 
single-handed. It is a remarkable proof of his skill that 
he was able to draw the king to follow him unhesitat- 
ingly, at the sacrifice of his personal popularity, and in 
spite of the representations of those who were immedi- 
ately around him. 
Moreover, Wolsey, in his capacity of representative 
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of the Kings of England and France, had in his hands 
the entire management of all concerning the coming 
interview. He fixed the place with due regard to the 

“honour of England, almost on English soil. The 
English king was not to lodge outside his own territory 

. of Calais ; the spot appointed for the meeting was on 
the meadows between Guisnes and Ardres, on the border. 
land of the two kingdoms. Wolsey had to decide which of 
the English nobles and gentry were to attend the king, 
and had to assign to each his office and dignity. The 
king’s retinue amounted to nearly 4000, and the queen’s 
“was somewhat over 1000. A very slight knowledge of 

- human nature will serve to show how many people 

Wolsey must necessarily have offended. If the ranks 
of -his enemies were large before, they must have in- 
creased enormously when his arrangements were made 
lmown. 

Still’ Wolsey was not daunted, and however much 
every one, from Francis and Charles, felt aggrieved by his 
proceedings, all had to obey ; and everything that took 

“place was due to Wolsey’s will alone. The interview 
with Charles was simple. On 26th May 1520 he landed 
at Dover, and was met by Wolsey ; next morning Henry 
Tode to meet him and escort him to Canterbury, which 
was his. headquarters; on the 29th Charles rode to 
Sandwich, where he embarked for Flanders. What 
subjects the two monarchs discussed we can only dimly 
guess. Each promised to help the other if attacked by 
France, and probably Henry undertook to bring about a 
joint-conference of the three sovereigns to discuss their 
common interests, The importance of the meeting lay 
in its display of friendliness: in the warnine wht.t, 
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to-France that she was not to count upon the exclusive - 
possession of Englanid’s goodwill. ; 
No ‘sooner was the Emperor gone than Heury em- 
_barked for Calais, and arrived at Guisnes on 4th June. 
“We need not describe again the “Field of the Cloth of 
Gold,” to furnish which the art of the Renaissance was 
used to deck medieval pageantry. It is enough to 
say that stately palaces of wood clothed the barren 
stretch of flat meadows, and that every ornament which 
man’s imagination could devise was employed to lend 
splendour to the scene. No doubt it was barbaric, waste- 
ful, and foolish; but men in those days loved the sight 
of magnificence, and the display was as much for the 
enjoyment of countless spectators as for the self-glorifica: 
tion of those who were the main actors. In those days 
the solace of a poor man’s life was the occasional enjoy- . 
ment of a stately spectacle; and after all, splendour 
gives more pleasure to the lookers-on than to the 
personages of the show. 
Most splendid among the glittering throng was the 
figure of Wolsey, who had to support the dignity of 
- representative of both kings, and spared no pains to do. ° 
it to the full But while the jousts went on, Wolsey 
“was busy with diplomacy ; there were many points re- 
lating to a good understanding between France and 
England, which he wished to arrange,—the projected 
‘marriage of the Dauphin with Mary of England, the 
| payment due from France to England on several heads, 
4 the relations between France and Scotland and the like. 
More important than these was the reconciliation. of 
wee ace ec MER Pep ey See HRT hk TAME ee Ste 
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any definite conclusion. Charles was hovering on the 
Flemish border, ready at a hint from Wolsey to join 
the conference ; but Wolsey could find no good reasons 
for giving it, and when the festivities came to an end on 
24th June, it might be doubted if much substantial good 

“had resulted from the interview. No doubt the French 
and English fraternised, and swore friendship over their 
cups; but tournaments were not the happiest means of 
allaying feelings of rivalry, and the protestations of 
friendship were little more than lip-deep. Yet Wolsey 
cannot be blamed for being over-sanguine, It was at 
least a worthy end that he had before him,—the removal 
of long-standing hostility, the settlement of old disputes, © 
the union of two neighbouring nations by. the assertion 
of common aims and common interests, However we 
may condemn the methods which Wolsey used, at least 
we must admit that his end was in accordance with the 
most enlightened views of modern statesmanship. 

When Henry had taken leave of Francis, he 
waited in Calais for the coming of Charles, whose visit 
to England was understood to be merely preliminary 
to further negotiations. Again Henry held the im- 
portant position; he went to meet Charles at Grave- 
lines; where he stayed for a night, and then escorted 
Charles as his guest to Calais, where he stayed from 
10th to 14th July. The result of the conference was a 
formal treaty of alliance between the two sovereigns, 
which Charles proposed to confirm by betrothing 
himself to Henry's daughter Mary. As she was a 
child of four years old, such an undertaking did not bind 
him to much; but Mary was already betrothed to the 
‘Dauphin, while Charles was also already betrothed to 
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Charlotte of France, so that the proposal aimed at a double 
breach of existing relationships and treaties. Henry 
listened to this scheme, which opened up the way 
for further negotiation, and the two monarchs parted 
with protestations of friendship. It was now the turn 
of Francis to, hang about the place where Henry was 
holding conference with his rival, in hopes that he 
too might be invited to their discussions. He had to 
content himself with hearing that Henry rode a steed 
which he had presented to him, and that his face did 
not look so contented and cheerful as when he was on 
the meadows of Guisnes, In due time he received from 
Henry an account of what had passed between himself 
and the Emperor. Henry informed him of Charles's 
marriage projects, and of bis proposal for an alliance 
against France, both of which Henry falsely said that he 
had rejected with holy horror. 

Truly the records of diplomacy are dreary, and the 
results of all this display, this ingenious scheming, and 
this deceit seem ludicrously small. The upshot, how- 
ever, was that Wolsey’s ideas still remained dominant, and 
that the position which he had marked out for England 
_was still maintained. He had been compelled to change 
the form of his policy, but its essence was unchanged. 
European affairs could no longer be directed by a 
universal peace under the guarantee of England ; so 
Wolsey substituted for it a system of separate alliances 
with England, by which England exercised a mediating 
influence on the policy of the two monarchs, whose 
rivalry threatened a breach of “European peace. He 
Sg a teats af the eehemes of Charles. that he might 
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< He “bo conducted matters that Charles and Francis 
‘should both be aware that England could make advan- 
~ tageous: terms with either, that her interests did not 
, tend to one side rather than the other, that both should 
be ‘willing to secure her goodwill, and should shrink « 
from taking. any step which would throw her on’ the 
side of his adversary. It was a result worth achieving, 
though: the position was precarious, and required con- 
‘yetant watchfulness to maintain, 


CHAPTER V 


THE CONFERENCE OF CALAIS 


1520-1521 


Tux most significant point in the mediatorial policy of 
_ Wolsey was the fact that it threw the Papacy entirely 
“into the shade. What Wolsey was doing was the 
traditional business of the Pope, who.could not openly 
gainsay a policy which he was bound to profess coincided 
with his own. So Leo X. followed Wolsey’s lead of keep- 
ing on good terms with France and the Emperor alike; 
but Leo had no real wish for peace. He wished to. 
gain ‘something in Italy for the Medici, and nothing was 
to be gained while France and Spain suspended hostili- 
ties. Only in time of war could he hope to carry out 
his own plans by balancing one combatant against the 
other. Charles’s ambassador was not wrong in saying 
that Leo hated Wolsey more than any other man; and 
_ Leo tried to upset his plans by drawing nearer to the 
imperial side. 

It required very little to provoke war between Francis 
and Charles; either would begin the attack if the . 
conditions were a little more favourable, or if he could - 
secure an ally. But Charles was weak owing to the 
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want of unity of interest in his unwieldy dominions, 
Germany was disturbed by the opinions of Luther : 
Spain was ‘disturbed by a revolt of the cities against 
long-standing misgovernment, Charles was not ready 
for war, nor was Francis much better provided. His 
coffers were empty through his lavish expenditure, and 
his Government was not popular. Really, though both 
wished for war, neither was Prepared to be the aggressor ; 
‘both wanted the vantage of seeming to fight in self. - 
defence. 

It was obvious that Charle¢ had made a high bid 
for the friendship of England when he offered himself 
as the husband of the Princess Mary: Wolsey had taken 
care that Francis was informed. of this offer, which 
necessarily led to a long negotiation with the imperial 
Court. Really Charles’s marriage projects were 
rather complicated; he was betrothed to Charlotte of 
France ; he had made an offer for Mary of England; but 
he wished to marry Isabella of Portugal for no loftier 
reason than the superior attractions of her dowry. His 
proposal for Mary of England was prompted by nothing 
save the desire to have Henry as his ally against 
France ; if he could manage by fair promises to induce 
Henry-to go to war his purpose would be achieved, 
and he could still go in quest of the Portuguese dower, 
So when Tunstal, the Master of the Rolls, went as English 
envoy to discuss the matter, Charles’s Council raised all 
sorts of ‘difficulties. Let the English king join a league 
with the Pope and the Emperor against France 3 then the 
Pope would grant his dispensation, which was necessary, 
owing to the relationship between Charles and Mary. 
Tunstal was bidden by: Woleaw ta eh oo ne we 
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England would. not move until the marriage had beep 
concludéd, and would not joi in any league with» the 
Pope tih his dispensation was in Henry’s hand.“ The 
separate alliance of England and the Emperor must-be put 
beyond doubt to England’s satisfaction before anything’ 
else could be considered. Wolsey commissioned Tonstal . 
to adopt a lofty tone. “It would be great folly,” he say8, 
“for this young prince, not being more surely settled in” 
his dominions, and so ill-provided with treasure and 
good, councillors, the Pope also being 80 brittle and’ 
variable, to. be led into war for the pleasure of his 
ministers.” ‘Truly Wolsey thought he had taken the 
measure of those with whom he dealt, and spoke with 
_ sufficient plainness when occasion needed.” But, Charles's 
chancellor, Gattinara, a Piedmontese, who was rising 
into power, was as obstinate as Wolsey, and ‘rejected 
‘the English proposals with .equal scorn...“ Your 
” master,” he said to Tunstal, “ would haye the Emperor 
break with France, but would keep himself free ; he 
behaves like a man with two horses, one of which he 
rides, and leads the other by the hand.” It was clear 
that nothing could be done, and Wolsey with some 
delight recalled Tunstal from his embassy. The. closer © 
alliance with the Emperor was at an end for the present ;~ 
he had shown again that England would only forego‘her 
mediating position on her own terms. aed 
_ At the same time he dealt an equal measure of rebuff 
to France. Before the conference at ‘Guisnes ‘Francis 
“had done some work towards rebuilding the ruined walls 
of Ardres on thé French frontier. After the conference, 
the work was continued till England resented it:as an- 
unfriendly act. Francis was obliged, to give way, and: 
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“order the building to be stopped. « Neithier Francis nor 
» Charles were allowed to presume on the complacency of ' 
England, nor ‘usé their alliance with her to further their 

“OWN purposes: ; : 
” ‘The general aspect of affairs was so dubious that it 
waa necéssary for England ‘to be prepared for any emer. _ 
. Seney, and first of all Scotland must be secured as far ag ; 
possible. Since the fall of James IV. at Filodden Field,: 
Scotland had been internally unquiet, Queen Margaret ; 
gave birth to a son a few months after her husband’s 
, death, and, to secure her position, took the unwise step. 
of marrying the Earl of Angus. Tho enemies of Angus 
and the national party in Scotland joined together. to: 
demend that the Regency should be placed in firmer 
hands,‘and they summoned from France the Duke of 
“Albany, a gon of the second son of James IIL, who had 
been born in exile, and was French in all the traditions 
of his education. When Albany came to Scotland ag 
Regent; Queen Margaret and Angus were so assailed 
that Margaret had to flee to England for refuge in 1515, 
leaving her.son in Albany’s care. She stayed.in England 
‘till the middle of 1517, when she was allowed to return 
to Scotlarid on condition that she took no part in public © 
alfaire’” About the same time Albany returned to France, 
‘somewhat weary of his Scottish charge. . By his alliance 
“with. Francis Henry contrived that Albany should 
not return to Scotland; but he could not contrive to. 
ive his’ sister Margaret; the political wisdom which was 
“needed to draw England and Scotland nearer together. 
“Margaret quarrelled with her husband Angus, and only 
"added: ‘another element of discord to those whick pre- 
Viouely existed. ‘The ‘safest way for England to keep 
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Scotland helpless was to encourage forays on the Border. 
Thie, Warden of the Western Marches, Lord Dacre of 
Naworth, was admirably adapted to work with Wolsey 
for this purpose. Without breaking the formal peace 
which existéd between the two nations, he developed 
a savage and systematic warfare, waged in the shape 
of Border raids, which was purposely meant to de- 
vastate the Scottish frontier, so as to prevent a serious 
invasion from the Scottish side. Still Henry VIII. was 
most desirous to keep Scotland separate from France ; 
but the truce with Scotland expired in November 1520. 
Wolsey would gladly have turned the truce into a per- 
petual peace; but Scotland still clung to its French 
. alliance, and all that Wolsey could achieve was a pro- 
longation of the truce till 1522. He did so, however, 
with the air of one who would have preferred war; and 
Francis I, was induced to urge the Scots to sue for peace, 
and accept as a favour what England was only too glad . 
to grant. 

‘At the same time an event occurred in England which 
showed in an unmistakable way the determination of 
Henry to go his own way and allow no man to question 
- it. In April 1520 the Duke of Buckingham, one of 

the wealthiest of the English nobles, was imprisoned 
on an accusation of high treason. In May he was 
brought to trial before his peers, was found guilty, and 
was executed. The charges against him were trivial if 
true ; the witnesses were members of his household who 
bore him a gradge. But the king heard their testimony 
in his Council, and committed the duke to the Tower, ” 
None of the nobles of England dared differ from their 
imperious master. If the king thought fit that Bucking- 
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ham should die, they would not run the risk of putting 
any obstacle in the way of the royal will. Trials for _ 
treason under Henry VIII. were mere formal acts of regis- 
tration of a decision already formed. 

The Duke of Buckingham, no doubt, was a weak and 
foolish man, and may have done and said many foolish 
things. He was in some sense justified in regarding 
himself as the nearest heir to the English throne if 
Henry left no children to succeed him. Henry had 
been married for many years, and as yet there was ‘ 
no surviving child save the Princess Mary. It was 
unwise to talk about the succession to the Crown after 
Henry's death; it was criminal to disturb the minds of 
Englishmen who had only so lately won the blessings 
of internal peace. If the Duke of Buckingham had 
really done so, he would not be undeserving of punish. 
ment; but the evidence against him was slight, and its 
Source was suspicious. No doubt Buckingham was 
incgutious, and made himself a mouthpiece of the dis- 
content felt by the nobles at the French alliance and their 
own exclusion from affairs. No doubt he denounced 
Wolsey, who sent him a message that he might say 
what he liked against himself, but warned him to 
beware what he said against the king. It does not seem 
that Wolsey took any active part in the proceedings 
against the Duke, but he did not do anything to save 
him. The matter was the king’s matter, and as such it 
was regarded by all. The nobles, who probably agreed 
with Buckingham’s opinions, were unanimous in pro- . 
nouncing his guilt; and the Duke of Norfolk, with tears 
streaming down his cheeks, condemned him to his doom.' 
The mass of the people were indifferent to his fate, and 
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were willing ‘that the king should be: ike judge, of the ~ 
‘7 presautions necessary for his safety, with whith: the 
internal peace and outward glory. of England was en- 
- tirely identified. Charles and Francis stood aghast at: 
Henry’s strong measures, and were surprised that he . 
-eotld do’ things in such a high-handed manner ‘with 
impunity. If Henry intended to let the. statesmen 
of Europe know that he was not to. be diverted from 2 
his course by fear of causing disorders at. home. he 
thoroughly succeeded. The death of Buckingham, was 
_ a warning that those who crossed the king’s path. and. 
hoped to thwart his plans by petulant opposition. were”. 
playing a game which would only end in their own ruin. 
_ Free from any fear of opposition at home, Wolsey 
~ ‘could now give his attention to his difficult task abroad, _ 
Charles V. had been crowned at Aachen, and. talked of 
an expedition to Rome to receive the imperial crown. » 
- Francis I. was preparing for a campaign to assert the: 
French claims on Milan. Meanwhile. he. wished: to 
hamper Charles without openly bredking the peace. 
He stirred up a band of discontented barons to: attack. 
‘Luxembourg, and sided the claimant to the crown of... 
Navarre to enter his inheritance. War seemed now’: 
inevitable ; but Wolsey remained true to his prineiples, ii 
and urged upon both kings that they’ should. aubmit : 
. their differences to the mediation of England. Charles’ 5 
was busied with the revolt of the Spanish towns, and: 
was not unwilling to gain time. After a show of reluct- 
ance he submitted to the English proposals ; ; but Francis, ' 
rejoicing in the prospect of success in Luxembourg -- 
and Navarre, refused on the ground that Charles waa ; 
not in earnest. Still Francis was afraid of ingurring 
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"England’s hostility, and .quailed ‘before Wolsey’s threat, 
that if<France refused mediation, England would be 
“-rdriven to side with the Emperor. In June 1521 he’ 
“reluctantly assented to a conference to be held at Calais, 
‘over which Wolsey should preside, and decide between 
, ‘the pleas urged by representatives of the two hostile. 
‘monarchs, .~ . 
_ If Wolsey triumphed at having reached his goal, his. 
triumph was of short duration. He might display _ 
himself as a mediator seeking to establish peace, but’ he 
knew that peace was well-nigh impossible. While the 
negotiations were in progress for the conference which 
was to resolve differences, events were tending to make 
war inevitable. When Wolsey began to broach his 
project, Francis was desirous of war and Charles was 
‘anxious to defer it; but Charles met with some suc- 
“cess. in obtaining promises of help from. Germany in 
the Diet of Worms, and when that was over, he heard 
‘welcome news which reached him gradually from. all, 
sides, The revolt of the Spanish towns was dying away; 
‘the aggressors in Luxembourg had been repulsed 3 the 


‘troops of Spain had won signal successes in Navarre, 
‘His embarrassments were certainly disappearing on all 
sides. More than this, Pope Leo X,, after long wavering, 
made up his mind to take a definite course. No doubt 
-he was sorely voxed to find that the, position which he 
hankered, after was occupied by England; and if he 
. Were to step back into the politics of Europe, he could 
not defer a decision much longer. He had wavered 
. between an alliance with France and Venice on the one 
,. side, or with the Emperor on the other. The movement 
of Luther in Germany had been one of the questions for 
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settlement in the Diet of Worms, and Luther had been 
silenced for a time. Leo awoke in some degree to 
the gravity of the situation, and saw the advantage of 
making common cause with Charles, whose help in 
Germany was needful. Accordingly he made a secret 
‘treaty with the Emperor for mutual defence, and was 
anxious to draw England to the same side. The 
religious question was beginning to be of import- 
ance, and Francis I. was regarded as a favourer of 
heretics, whereas Henry VIE. was strictly orthodox, 
was busy in suppressing Lutheran opinions at home, 
and was preparing his book which should confute Luther 
for ever. 

_ Another circumstance also greatly affected the atti- 
tude of Charles, the death of his minister Chidvres, who 
had been his tutor in his youth, and continued to 
exercise great influence over his actions, Charles 
was cold, reserved, and ill-adapted to make friends. 
Jt was natural that one whom he had trusted from 
his boyhood should sway his policy at the first. 
Chiévres was a Burgundian, whose life had been spent 
in saving Burgundy from French aggression, and the 
_continuance of this watchful care was his chief object till 
the last. His first thought was for Burgundy, and to 
protect that he wished for peace with France and opposed 
an adventurous policy. On his death in May 1521 
Charles V. entered on a new course of action.. He felt 
himself for the first time his own master, and took his 
responsibilities upon himself. He seems to have ad- 
mitted to himself that the advice of Chievres had not 
always been wise, and he never allowed another minister 
to gain the influence Chidvres had possessed. He contented 
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himself with officials who might each represent some 
part of his dominions, and whose advice he used in turns, 
but none of whom could claim to direct his policy as a 
whole. 

Chief of these officials was a Savoyard, Mercurino 
della Gattinara, whose diplomatic skill was now of great 
service to the Emperor. Gattinara was a man devoted 
to his master’s interests, and equal to Wolsey in resolute. 
ness and pertinacity. Hitherto Wolsey had had the 
strongest will amongst the statesmen of Europe, and had 
reaped all the advantages of his strength. In Gattinara 
he met with an opponent who was in many ways his 
match. It is true that Gattinara had not Wolsey’s genius, 
and was not capable of Wolsey’s far-reaching schemes ; 
but he had a keen eye to the interests of the moment, 
and could neither be baffled by jinesse nor overborne by 
menaces. His was the hand that first checked Wolsey’s 
victorious career. 

So it was that through a combination of causes the 
prospects of peace suddenly darkened just as Wolsey , 
was preparing to stand forward as the mediator of 
Europe. Doubtless he hoped, when first he put forward 
the project of a conference, that it might be the means 
of restoring his original design of 1518, a European 
peace under the guarantee of England. Since that had 
broken down he had been striving to maintain Eng. 
land’s influence by separate alliances 3 he hoped in the 
conference to use this position in the interests of peace, 
But first of all the alliance with the Emperor must be 
made closer, and the Emperor showed signs of demanding 
that this closer alliance should be purchased by a breach 
with France. If war was inevitable, England had 
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most to gain’ - an alliance’ with Charles, to ‘whom its 

7 friendship could offer substantial advantages, as England, 
in case of war, could secure to Charles the means of _ 

: communicating between the Netherlands and Spain, 
which would be- cut off if France were hostile and the 

’ Chamel were barred by English ships. Moreover the 
prospect, of ‘a marriage between Charles and the Princess’ 
Mary was naturally gratifying to Henry ; while English 
industry would suffer from any breach of trading — 
relations with the Netherlands, and the notion of war 
‘with France was still popular with the English. 

_., So Wolsey started for Calais at the beginning vf 

” August with the intention of strengtheniig England’s 
alliance with the Emperor, that thereby England’s ‘in- 
‘fence might be more powerful.. Charles on. the’; 
other hand was resolved on war; he did not wish ‘for + 
peace by England’s mediation, but he wished to draw 
“England definitely into the league between himself and 
the’ Pope against France. Wolsey knew that much: 
depended on his own cleverness, and nerved himself for 
the greatest caution, as Francis was beginning to be 
suspicious of the preparations of Charles, and the . 
attitude of affairs was not promising for a pacific 

. mediation. ‘ 

“This became. obvious at the first interview of Wolsey 

with the imperial envoys; foremost amongst whom was’ 
Gattinara. They were commissioned to treat about the 
matriage of Charles with the Princess Mary, and about, 
a secret undertaking for war against France ; but their - 

_ instructions contained nothing tending to peace. The 

French envoys were more pacific, as war was not popular 

in France. ee 
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“On 7th August the conference was opened . under 
Wolsey’s presidency; but Gattinara did nothing save 
Awell upon the grievances of his master against France ; 
he maintained that France had been the aggressor in 
breaking the existing treaty; he had no powers to - 
negotiate peace or even a truce, but demanded England’s 
help, which had been promised to the party first aggrieved. 
The French retorted in the same strain, but it was clear 
’ that they were not averse to peace, and were willing 

to trust to Wolsey’s mediation. Wolsey saw that he 

could make little out of Gattinara, He intended to visit 
the Emperor, who had come to Bruges for the purpose, 
as soon as he had settled with the imperial envoys the 

’ preliminaries of an alliance; now he saw that the 
only hope of continuing the conference lay in winning 
from Charles better terms than the stubborn Gattinara 
would concede. So he begged the French envoys to 
‘remain in Calais while he visited the Emperor and 
arranged with him personally for a truce. As the 

French. were desirous of peace, they consented. 

On 16th August Wolsey entered Bruges in royal 
state, with a retinue of: 1000 horsemen. Charles camo 
to the city gate to meet him, and received him almost 

as an equal. . Wolsey did not dismount’ from his 
horse, but received Charles’s embrace seated. He was 
given rooms in Charles’s palace, and the next day at 
church Charles sat by Wolsey’s side and shared the sama 
kneeling stool with him. Their Private conferences 
dealt solely with the accord between England and the 

Emperor. Wolsey saw that it was useless to urge 

directly 'the cause of peace, and trusted to use for this 

purpose the advantages which his alliance would give ~ 
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Ho succeeded, however, in considerably modifying the 
terms-which had been first proposed. He diminished 
the amount of dowry which Mary was to receive on her 
marriage, and put off her voyage to the Emperor till she 
should reach the age of twelve, instead of seven, which 
was ‘first demanded. Similarly he put off the period 
when England should declare war against France till 
the spring of 1523, though he agreed that if war 
was being waged between Francis and Charles in 
November, England should send some help to Charles, 
Thus he still preserved England’s freedom of action, and 
deferred a rupture with France. Every one thought that 
many things might happen in the next few months, and 
that England was pledged to little. Further, Wolsey 
guarded the pecuniary interests of Henry by insist- 
ing that if France ceased to pay its instalments for the 
purchase of Tournai, the Emperor should make good 
the loss. He also stipulated that the treaty should be 
kept a profound secret, so that the proceedings of the 
conference should still go on. 

Wolsey was impressed by Charles, and gave a true 
description of his character to Henry: “For his age 
be is very wise and understanding his affairs, right 
cold and temperate in speech, with assured manner, 
couching his words right well and to good purpose when 
he doth speak.” We do not know what was Charles's 
private opinion of Wolsey. He can scarcely have 
relished Wolsey’s lofty manner, for Wolsey bore himself 
with all the dignity of a representative of his king. | 
Thus, the King of Denmark, Charles's brother-in-law, was 
in Bruges, and sought an interview with Wolsey, who 
answered that it was unbecoming for him to receive in 
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his chamber any king to whom he was not commis- 
sioned ; if the King of Denmark wished to speak with 
him, let him meet him, as though by accident, in the 
garden of the palace. 

When the provisions of the treaty had been drafted, 
Wolsey set out for Calais on 26th August, and was 
honoutably escorted out of Bruges by the Emperor him- 
self. On his return the business of the conference began, 
and was dragged on through three weary months, The 
imperial envoys naturally saw nothing to be gained by 
the conference except keeping open the quarrel with 
France till November, when Henry was bound to 
send help to the Emperor if peace were not made, 
“Wolsey remained true to his two principles : care for 
English interests, and a desire for peace. He secured 
protection for the fishery of the Channel in case of war, 
and he cautiously strove to lead up both parties to see their 
advantage in making a truce if they could not agree 

“upon a peace. It was inevitable that these endeavours 
should bring on Wolsey the suspicions of both. The 
French guessed something of the secret treaty from the 
warlike appearance which England began to assume, and 
cried out that they were being deceived. The imperial 
envoys could not understand how one who had just 
signed a treaty with their master, could throw obstacles 
in their way and pursue a mediating policy of his own. 
Really both sides were only engaged in gaining time, 
and their attention was more fixed upon events in the 
field than on any serious project of agreement. 

When in the middle of September the French arms 
won some successes, Gattinara showed himself inclined to 
negotiate for a truce. The conference, which hitherto 
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had been, morely illusory, siddenly became ied and, 
Wolsey’s wisdom in bargaining that: England. -shouldy 
not dedlare war against France till the spring.of 15 
‘became apparent. He could urge on Gattinara-that ay 
would be wise to agree to a truce till that period was 
iréached ; then.all would be straightforward. So Wol- 
sey adjourned the public sittings of the conference, and 
negotiated privately with the two parties. The French 4, 
saw in a year’s: truce only a means of allowing the.Em- : 
‘peror to prepare for war, and demanded a substantial, 
truce for ten years. Wolsey used all his skill \ td, 
bring about an agreement, and induced Gattinara / 
accept a truce for eighteen months, and the Fren 
to reduce their demands to four years. But Charl 
raised a new difficulty, and claimed that all conqhests 
made in the war ehould be given up. The -only con:; 
quest was. Fontarabia, on the border of Navarre, which 
was still ‘occupied by the French. Frahcis not. un- 
naturally declined to ‘part with it solely to obtain a 
“prief truce, as Charles had no equivalent to restore. 
Wolsey used every argument to induce the Emperor 
to withdraw his claim; but he was obstinate, and 
the conference came to an end. It is true that Wolsey: 
“tried to keep up appearances by concluding a truce for 
a month, that the Emperor might go to Spain and con- 
ault his subjects about the surrender of Fontarabia. 4 

» So Wolsey departed from Calais on 25th” November, - 
: disappointed and worn out. As he wrote himself, “1 
have been so sore tempested in mind by the untowardness ° 
of the chancellors and orators on every side, putting so’, 
many difficulties and obstacles to condegcend to .any. 
reasonable conditions of truce and abstinence of war, 
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that night nor day I could have no quietness nor rest.” 
. “There is no doubt that Wolsey wrote what he felt. He 
*had laboured hard for peace, and had failed. If he 
hoped. that the labours of the conference might still be 
continued by his diplomacy in England, that hope was 
destroyed before he reached London. On 1st December 
the imperial troops captured Tournai, which they had 
been for some time besieging, and news came from Italy 
that Milan also had fallen before the forces of the 
Emperor and the Pope. Charles had seemed to Wolsey 
unreasonable in his obstinacy. Hoe had refused a truce 
which he had every motive of prudence for welcoming ; 
and now events proved that he was justified. Not 
only had Francis been foiled in his attempts to em- 
barrass his rival, but success had followed the first steps 


which Charles had taken to retaliate. The time for ~~ 


diplomacy was past, and the quarrel must be decided by 
the sword, ‘ 

So Wolsey saw his great designs overthrown. He ; 

was a peace minister because he knew that England | 
had nothing to gain from war. He had striven to keep 
the peace of Europe by means of England’s mediation, 
and his efforts had been so far successful as to give 
. England the first place in the counsels of Europe. But 
Wolsey hoped more from diplomacy than diplomacy 
could do. Advice and influence can do something to 
check the outbreak of war when war is not very seri- 
ously designed ; but in proportion as great interests are 
concerned, attempts at mediation are useless unless they 
are backed by force. England was not prepared for 
war, and had no troops by whom she could pretend to 
enforce her counsels. When the two rival powers began 
‘ @, : . 
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.to be in earnest, they admitted England’s mediation 
only as a means of involving her in their quarrel. 
Wolsey was only the first of a long series of English 
ministers who have met with the same disappointment 
from the same reason. England in Wolsey’s days had 
the same sort of interest in the affairs of the Continent 
as she has had ever since. Wolsey first taught her to 
develop that interest by pacific counsels, and so long as 
.>that has been possible, England has been powerful. 
‘But when a crisis comes England has ever been slow to 
recognise its inevitableness; and her habit of hoping 
-against hope for peace has placed her in an undignified 
attitude for a time, has drawn upon her reproaches for * 
_ ‘duplicity, and has involved her in war against her will. 
. This was now the net result of Wolsey’s endeavours, 
a result which he clearly perceived. His efforts © 
“of mediation at Calais had been entirely his own, 
and he could confide to. no one his regret and his 
disappointment. Henry was resolved on war when 
_ Wolsey first set forth, and if Wolsey had succeeded in 
making a truce, the credit would have been entirely 
_ his own. He allowed Henry to think that the con- 
__ ference at Calais was merely a pretext to gain time for 
* military preparations; if a truce had been made he 
would have put it down to the force of circumstances ; 
as his efforts for a truce had failed, he could take credit 
: that he had done all in his power to establish the king’s 
reputation throughout Christendom, and had fixed the 
~ blame on those who would not follow his advice. It is 
a mark of Wolsey’s conspicuous skill that he never for- 
got his actual position, and never was so entirely ab- . 
sorbed in his own plans as not to leave himself a ready ' 
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means for. retreat. His schemes had failed 3 but he 
could still take credit for having furthered other ends 
which were contrary to his own.. Henry was well con- 
tented with the results of Wolsey’s mission, and showed 
his satisfaction in the customary way of increasing 
Wolsey’s revenues at the expense of the Church. The 
death was announced of the Abbot of St. Albans, and 
the king, in answer to Wolsey’s request, ordered the 
monks to take Wolsey for their abbot, saying, “ My lord 
cardinal has sustained many charges in this his voyage, 
and hath expended £10,000.” So kings were served, 
and so they recompensed their servants, 


CHAPTER VI 


THE IMPERIAL ALLIANCE 
1521-1523 


THe failure of Wolsey’s plans was due to the diplomacy 


_of Gattinara and to the obstinacy of Charles V., who” 


showed at the end of the negotiations at Calais an un- 
expected readiness to appreciate his obligations towards 
his dominions as a whole, by refusing to abandon — 
Fontarabia lest thereby he should irritate his Spanish 
subjects. It was this capacity for large consideration | 
that gave Charles V. his power in the future ; his motives 
were hard to discover, but they always rested on a view 
of his entire obligations, and were dictated by reasons 
known only to himself. Even Wolsey did not understand 
the Emperor's motives, which seemed to him entirely 
foolish. He allowed himself to take up a haughty posi- 
tion, which deeply offended Charles, who exclaimed 


angrily, “This cardinal will do everything his own 


way, and treats me as though I were a prisoner.” 
Charles treasured up his resentment, of which Wolsey 
was entirely unconscious, and was determined not to 
allow so masterful a spirit to become more powerful. 

He soon had an opportunity of acting on this deter- 
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‘mination, as the unexpected death of Pope Leo X. on 
Ist December naturally awakened hopes in Wolsey’s 
breast. It was impossible that the foremost statesman 
_in Europe should not have had the legitimate aspiration 
of reaching the highest office to which he could attain. 
But though Wolsey was ready when the opportunity 
came to press his own claims with vigour, it cannot be 
said with fairness that his previous policy had been in 
any way directed to that end, or that he had swerved 
in the least: from his own path to further his chances for 
the papal office. Indeed he had no reason for so doing, 
as Leo was only forty-six years old when he died, and 
his death was entirely unforeseen. Moreover, we know 
that when the Spanish envoys offered Wolsey the Em- 
perot’s help towards the Papacy in 1520, Wolsey refused 
the offer; since then Charles at Bruges had repeated 
the offer without being asked. Now that a vacancy 
had arisen, it was natural for Wolsey to attach some 
weight to this promise, and Henry expressed himself 
‘warmly in favour of Wolsey’s election, and urged his 
imperial ally to work by all means for that end. He 
sent to Rome his favourite secretary Pace to further it 
‘by pressing representations to the cardinals. . 

It does not seem that Wolsey was very sanguine in v 
his expectations of being elected. Leo X. had died at a 
moment of great importance for Charles V.; in fact his 
death had been brought about by the imprudence which : 
he showed in manifesting his delight at the success of the 
imperial arms against Milan, and his prospect of the over- 
throw of France. It was necessary for Charles that a Pope 
should be elected who would hold to Leo’s policy, and 
would coatinue the alliance with England. The man } 
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who held in his hand the threads of Leo X.’s numerous 
intrigues was his cousin, Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, and 
Wolsey admitted the advantages to be gained by his 
election. Wolsey at once declared that he submitted 
his candidature to the decision of Henry VIII. and the 
Entperor; if they thought that he was the best person to 
promote their interests he would not shrink from the 
labour; but he agreed that if his candidature were not 
likely to be acceptable to the cardinals, the two monarchs 
should unite in favour of Cardinal, Medici. Charles’s 
ambassador wrote him that it would be well to act 
carefully, as Wolsey was watching tosee how much faith 
he could put in the Emperor's protestations of good- 
will. 

So Charles was prepared, and acted with ambiguous 
caution. He put off communicating with Henry as long 
as he could; he regretted that he was in tho Netherlands 
instead of Germany, whence he could have made his 
influence felt in Rome; he secretly ordered his am- 
bassador in Rome to press for the election of Cardinal 
Medici, but gave him no definite instructions about any 
one else; finally he wrote a warm letter in favour of 


_- Wolsey, which he either never sent at all, or sent too 


late to be of any use, but which served as an enclosure 
to satisfy Henry VIII. Wolsey was not deceived by 
this, and knew how papal elections might be influenced. 


. He told the Spanish ambassador that, if his master were 


in earnest, he should order his troops to advance against 
Rome, and should command the cardinals to élect his 
nominee ; he offered to provide 100,000 ducats to cover 
the expenses of such action. When jt came to the point 
Wolsey was a very practical politician, and was under 


ry 
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no illusions about the fair pretences of free choice which 
surrounded a papal election. He treated it as a matter 
to be settled by pressure from outside, according to the 
will of the strongest. There is something revoltingly 
cynical in this proposal. No doubt many men thought “ 
like Wolsey, but.no one else would have had the bold- 
ness to speak out. Wolsey’s outspokenness was of no’ 
avail at the time, but it bore fruits afterwards. He 
taught Henry VIL to conceive the possibility of a short 
way of dealing wjth refractory popes. He confirmed 
his willing pupil in the belief that all things may be 
achieved by the resolute will of one who rises above 
prejudice and faces the world as it is. When he fell he 
fnust have recognised that it was himself who trained the 
‘arm which smote him. 

In spite of Wolsey’s advice Charles did not allow 
Spanish influence to be unduly felt in the proceedings of 
the conclave. Rarely had the cardinals been more un- 
decided, and when they went into the conclave on 
27th December, it was said that every one of them was’ 
a candidate for the Papacy. The first Point was to 

‘exclude Cardinal Medici, and it could be plausibly urged 
that it was dangerous to elect two successive popes from 
the’ same family. Medici’s opponents. succeeded in 
making his election impossible, but could not agree upon 
@ candidate of their own; while Medici tried to bring 
about the election of some one who would be favourable 
to the Emperor. At last in weariness the cardinals 
turned their thoughts to some one who was not present. 
Wolsey was Proposed, and received seven votes; but 

' Medici was waiting his time, and put forward Car- 
dinal Adrian of Utrecht, who had been Charles's tutor, : 


‘ 
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and was then governing Spain in his master’s name 
Both parties agreed on him, chiefly because he ‘was 
personally unknown to any of the cardinals, “had _ 
given no offence, was well advanced in years, and was 
reckoned to be of a quiet disposition, so that every one+ 
had hopes of guiding his counsels, It was clear that the 


“imperialists were strongest in the conclave, and of all 


the imperialist candidates Adrian was the least offensive 
to the French. One thing is quite clear, that Charles V. 
had not the least intention of helping Wolsey. 

Wolsey probably knew this well enough, and was not 
disappointed. He bore the Emperor no ill-will for his 
lukewarmness ; indeed he had no ground for expecting 
anything else. Wolsey’s aim was not the same as that 
of Charles, and Charles had had sufficient opportunity 
to discover the difference between them. Probably 
Wolsey saw that the alliance between England and the 
Emperor would not be of long duration, as there was no 
real identity of interests. Henry VIII. was dazzled for 
a moment with the prospect of asserting the English 


“claims on France; he was glad to find himself at one 


with his queen, who was overjoyed at the prospect of a 


. family alliance with her own beloved land of Spain. 


The English nobles rejoiced at an opportunity to display 
their prowess, and hoped in time of war to recover the 
influence and position of which they had been deprived 


-by an upstart priest. The sentiment of hostility to 


France was still strong amongst the English people, and 


. the allurements of a spirited foreign policy were many. 


But as a matter of fact England was ill prepared for 
war; and though the people might throw up their caps 
at first, they would not long consent to pay for a war 
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which brought them no profits. And the profits were 
not likely to be great, for Charles had no wish to see 
. England’s importance increased. He desired only English 
help to achieve his own purposes, and was no more 
‘ trustworthy as an ally than had been his grandfather 
Ferdinand. ‘ 

However, war had been agreed upon, and all that 
Wolsey could do was to try and put off its declaration 
until he had secured sufficient assurance that English 
money was not to be spent to no purpose. Charles V.,: 
who was in sore straits for money, asked for a loan 
from England, to which Wolsey answered that England: 
could not declare war till the loan was repaid. He 
insisted that no declaration of war should be made till the 
Emperor had fulfilled his Promise to pay a visit to Eng- 
land, a promise which Charles’s want of money rendered 
him unable for some time to keep. 

But however much Wolsey might try to put off the 
declaration of war, it was inevitable. Francis could 
not be expected, for all Wolsey’s fine promises, to con- 
tinue his payments for Tournai to so doubtful an- 
ally as Henry, nor could he resist from crippling 
England as far as he could. The Duke of Albany went 
back to Scotland ; and in the beginning of May Francis 
ordered the seizure of goods lying at Bordeaux for ship- 
ment to England. This led to retaliation on the part of 
England, and war was declared against France on 
28th’ May 1529. 

This coincided with the visit of Charles V. to London, 
where he was magnificently entertained for a month, 
while the treaty of alliance was being finally brought 
into shape by Wolsey and Gattinara Woleng aantn.o 04 
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himself with providing that the alliance did not go 
further than had been agreed at Bruges, and that Eng- 
land’s interests were secured by an undertaking from 
Charles that he would pay the loss which Henry VIIL 
, sustained by the withdrawal of the French instalments 
for Tournai. -When the treaty was signed it was Wolsey 
who, as papal legate, submitted both princes to ecclesi- 
astical censures in case of a breach of its provisions. 
Moreover, Charles granted Wolsey a pension of 9000 
crowns in compensation for his loss from Tournai, and 


, Tenewed his empty promise of raising him to the 


Papacy. 
It was one thing to declare war and another to carry 


it on with good effect. England, in spite of all the '- 


'" delays which Wolsey had contrived to interpose, was 


’ 


still unprepared. It was late in the autumn before 3 
forces could be put in the field, and the troops of 
Charles V. were too few for a joint undertaking of any 
importance. The allies contented themselves with in- 
: vading Picardy, where they committed useless atrocities, 
burning houses, devastating the country, and working 
all the mischief that they could. They did not advance 
_into the centre of France, and no army met them in the 
field ;. in the middle of October they retired ingloriously. 
It is hard to discover the purpose of such an expedition. 
The damage done was not enough to weaken France 
materially, and such a display of barbarity was ill suited 
to win the French péople to favour Henry VIIL’s claim 
to be their rightful lord. If Francis I. had been un- 
popular before, he was now raised to the position of a 
national leader whose help was necessary for the pro- 
tection of his subjects. : 
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The futile result of this expedition caused mutual 
Yecriminations between the new allies. The imperialists 
“complained that the English had come too late 3 the 
English answered that they had not been properly 
supported. There were no signs of mutual confidence ; 
and the two ministers, Wolsey and Gattinara, were 
avowed enemies, and did not conceal their hostility. 
The alliance with the Emperor did not show signs of 
prospering from the beginning. 
The proceedings of the Earl of Surrey and the direc- 
tion of the ‘campaign were not Wolsey’s concern. He 
* was employed nearer home, in keeping a watchful eye 
on Scotland, which threatened to be a hindrance to 
Henry VIIL’s great undertakings abroad. The return 
‘of the Duke of Albany in December 1521 was a direct 
threat of war. Albany was nominally regent, but had 
‘found his office troublesome, and had preferred to spend 
the last five years in the gaieties of the French Court 
rather than among the rugged nobles of Scotland, They 
were years when France was at peace with England and ° 
had little interest in Scottish affairs ; so Queen Margarét 
might quarrel with her husband at leisure, while the 
, Scottish lords distributed themselves between the two 
“parties as suited them best. But when war between 
France and England was approaching, the Duke of 
Albany was sent back by Francis I. to his Post as agent 
for France in Scottish affairs. Queen Margaret welcomed 
him with joy, hoping that he woulfl further her plan of 
gaining a divorce from the Earl of Angus. Before this 
‘union of forces the English party in Scotland was power- 
less. It was in vain that Henry VIIL tried by menaces to 
influence oither his sister or the Scottish lords. As soon 
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as thé English forces sailed for France Albany prepared 
to invade England. 
It was lucky for Henry VIII. that he was well served 
on the Borders by Lord Dacre of Naworth, who managed 
‘ to show the Scots the measure of Albany’s incapacity. 
Dacte began negotiations with Albany, to save time ; and 
when, in September, the Scottish forces passed the 
Border, Albany was willing to make a truce. As a 
matter of fact, England was totally unprepared to repel 
an invasion, and Albany might have dictated his own 
terms. But Dacre, in Carlisle, which he could not de- 
. fend, maintained his courage, and showed no signs of ” 
fear, He managed to blind Albany to the real state of 
affairs, and kept him from approaching to the crumbling 
walls of Carlisle. He advanced to the Debatable Land 
to meet him, and “with a high voice” demanded the 
reason of his coming; and the parley thus begun ended. 
in the conclusion of a month’s truce. Wolsey was over- 
joyed at this result, but yet found it necessary to inter- 
cede with the king for Dacre’s pardon, as he had no 
authority to make terms with the enemy ; and Dacre 
was not only forgiven, but thanked. This futile end to 
an expedition for which 80,000 soldiers had been raised 
- rained Albany’s influence, and he again retired to France 
at the end of October. 
Wolsey at once saw the risk which England had run. 
A successful invasion on the part of the Scots would 
have been a severe blow to England’s military reputa- 
tion; and Wolsey determined to be secure on the 
Scottish side for the future. The Earl of Surrey, on his 
return from his expedition in France, was put in charge 
of the defences of the Border, and everything was done _ 
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to humour Queen Margaret, and convince her that she 
had more to gain from the favour of her brother than 
from the help of the Duke of Albany. Moreover, Wolsey, 
already convinced of the uselessness of the war against 
France, was still ready to gain from it all that he could, 
and strove to use the threat of danger from Scotland as 
a means of withdrawing from war and gaining a signal 
triumph. Francis I., unable to defend himself, tried to 
separate his enemies, and tumed to Charles V. with 
offers of a truce. When this was refused, he repeated 
his proposals to England, and Wolsey saw his oppor. 
tunity. He represented to Charles that so long as 
England was menaced by Scotland she could send little 
‘effective help abroad; if Scotland were crushed she 
would be free again. He suggested that the Emperor 
had little to win by military enterprises undertaken with 
such slight preparation as the last campaign ; would he 
not make truce for a year, not comprehending the realm 
of Scotland 3 

The suggestion was almost too palpable. Gattinara 
answered that Henry wished to use his forces for his 
private advantage, and neglected the common interest 
of the alliance. Again bitter complaints were made of 
Wolsey’s lukewarmness. Again the two allies jealously 
watched each other lest either should gain an advantage 
by making a separate alliance with France, And while 
they were thus engaged the common enemy of Christen- 
dom ‘was advancing, and Rhodes fell before the Turkish 
arms. It was in vain that Adrian VI. lamented and 
wept; in vain he implored for succours. Fair promises 
alone were given him. Europe was too much intent 
on the duel between Francis and Charles to think 
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seriously of anything else. The entreaties of the Pope 

were. only regarded by all parties as a good means of 

enablitig them to throw a decent veil over any measure 

which their own interests might prompt. They might 

declare that it was taken for the sake of the holy war; 

‘they might claim that they had acted from a desire to” 
 falfil the Pope’s behest. 

So things stood in the beginning of 1523, when an 
unexpected event revived the military spirit of Henry 
VIIL, and brought the two half-hearted allies once more 
closely together, by the prospect. which it afforded of 
striking a deadly blow at France. The chief of the - 
nobles of France, the sole survivor of the great feudatories, 
the Constable of Bourbon, was most unwisely affronted 
by Francis L, at a time when he needed to rally all his , 
subjects round him. Not only was Bourbon affronted, 
but also a lawsuit was instituted against him, which 
threatened to deprive him of the greater part of ‘his 
possessions. Bourbon, who could bring into the field 
6000'men, did not find his patriotism strong enough to 
endure this wrong. He opened up secret negotiations 
with Charles, who disclosed the matter to Henry. 
Henry’s ambition was at once fired. He saw Francis L, 
“hopelessly weakened by a defection of the chief nobles, 
incapable of withstanding an attack upon the interior of 
his land, so that the English troops might conquer the 
old provinces which England still claimed, and victory 
might place upon his head the crown of France. ; 

Wolsey was not misled by this fantastic prospect, but: _ 
as @ campaign was imminent, took all the precautions 
he could that it should be as little costly as possible to 
England, and that Charles should bear his full share of - 
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the expense He demanded, moreover, that Bourbon 
should acknowledge Henry VIII. as the rightful King of 
Frante—a demand which was by no means acceptable to 
Charles. He sent an envoy of his own to confer with 
Bourbon, but his envoy was delayed on the way, so that 

¢ agreement was framed in the imperial interests alone, 
and the demands of Henry were little heeded. The 
agreement was that Bourbon should receive the hand of 
one of the Emperor's sisters, and should receive a subsidy 
of 200,000 crowns to be paid equally by Henry and 
Charles; the question of the recognition of Henry 
as rightful King of France was to be left to the 
decision of the Emperor. 

The plan of the campaign was quickly settled. 
Charles, with 20,000 men, was to advance into Guienne ; 
Henry, with 15,000 English, supported by 6000 Nether- 
landers, was to advance through Picardy ; 10,000 
Germans were to advance through Burgundy; and 
Bourbon was to head a body of dissatisfied nobles of 
France. It was an excellent plan on paper ; and, indeed, 
the position of France seemed hopeless enough. Francis 
I. had squandered his people’s money, and was exceed- 
ingly unpopular ; Wolsey’s diplomacy had helped to win 
over the Swiss to the imperial alliance; and the inde- 
fatigable secretary Pace had been sent to Venice to 
detach the republic from its connexion with France. It 
was believed that Wolsey was jealous of Pace’s influence 
~ with Henry VIII, and contrived to keep him employed 
on embassies which removed him from the Court. At 
all events, he certainly kept him busily employed till his 
health gave way under the excessive pressure. To lend 
greater weight to Pace’s arguments, Wolsey descended 
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to an act of overbearing insolence. Some Venetian 
galleys trading with Flanders put in at Plymouth during 
a storm; they were laid under an embargo, and were 
detained on many flimsy pretexts. It was in vain that 
the Venetian ambassador remonstrated ; Wolsey always 
-had a plausible answer. Probably he wished to sho 
Venice that its trading interests required the friend- 
ship of England. At all events the galleys were not 
released till Venice was on the point of joining the 
imperial alliance. Even then Wolsey had the meanness 
to catry off a couple of guns from each vessel, and Venice 
had to make a present of them to the English king with 
as much grace as the circumstances allowed. This little 
incident certainly shows Wolsey’s conduct at its worst, 
and confirms the impression of contemporaries, that he 
had to some degree the insolence of an upstart, and 
sometimes overrode the weak in a way to leave behind 
a bitter feeling of resentment. 

However, Venice joined the Emperor, and Pope 
Adrian VL, who had pursued hitherto a policy of 
pacification, was at last overborne by the pressure of 
England and the Emperor, so that he entered into a 
defensive league against France. Thus France was 
” entirely isolated. Distrusted at home and unbefriended 
abroad, she seemed to be a prey to her enemies ; 
and Henry’s hopes rose so high that he gleefully 
looked forward to being recognised as “governor of 
“France,” and that “they should by this means make a 
way for him as King Richard did for his father.” 
Wiser men shook their heads at the king’s infatuation. 
“J pray God,” wrote More to Wolsey, “if it be good. 
for his Grace and for this realm that then it may prove 
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80; and else in the stead thereof I pray God ‘send his _ 
grace an-honourable and profitable peace.” 
The spirit that breathes through this prayer is not a 
artial spirit, and no doubt More’s feelings represented 
ee of Wolsey, who, though carried away by the 
king's military zeal, had little hopes of any great 
success, and such hopes as he had were rapidly de- 
stroyed. The campaign did not begin till the end of 
September ; the contingent from the Netherlands was 
late in appearing and was ill supplied with food. Till the 
last. moment Wolsey urged, as the first object of the 
campaign, the siege of Boulogne, which, if successful, 
would have given England a second stronghold on the 
" French coast ; but Wolsey was overruled, and an expedi- 
“tion into the interior of France was preferred. It was 
8 repetition of the raid made in the last year, and was 
equally futile. The army advanced to Montdidier, and 
expected tidings of its confederate; but nothing was 
to be heard of Bourbon ; his lanzknechts began to 
devastate France and then disbanded. The army of 
Charles V. contented itself with taking Fontarabia, and 
did not co-operate with the English forces, After the 
capture of Montdidier the troops, who were attacked 
by sickness, and had difficulty in finding provisions, - 
withdrew to the coast ; and the Duke of Suffolk brought 
back his costly army without having obtained anything 
of service to England. This expedition, which was to 
do so much, was a total failure—there was positively 
nothing to be shown in return for all the money 
spent. . 
Again the wisdom of Wolsey’s policy was fully justi- 
fied. He was right in thinking that England had: 
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neither troops nor generals who were sufficient for an: 
expedition on the Continent, where there was nothing 
tangible to be gained. So long as England was a 
neutral and mediating power she could pursue her own 
interests; but her threats were more efficacious than her 
performances. - She could not conquer unaided, and her | 
allies had no intention’ of allowing her to win more . 
than empty glory. Even this had been denied in. the 
last campaigns. England had incurred debts which 
her people could ill afford to pay, and had only lowered’ 
her reputation by a display of military incompetence. 
Moreover, her expedition against France involved her 
in the usual difficulties on the side of Scotland. Again 
there was a devastating war along the Border; again 
the Duke of Albany was sent from France and raised 
an army for the invasion of England. But this time 
‘Wolsey had taken his precautions, and the Earl. of 


Surrey was ready to march against him. When in 


November Albany crossed the Tweed and besieged the 
Castle'of Wark, Surrey took the field, and again Albany 
showed his incapacity as a leader. He retired before 
Surrey’s advance, and wished to retire to France. 
_but was prevented by the Scottish lords. “Again tho 
Border raids went on with their merciless slaughter 
“and plunder, amidst which was developed the sternness - 
and, severity which still mark the character of the 
notthern folk. : 

Still, though the Scots might be defeated. in: the 
field, their defeat and suffering only served to strengthen 
the spirit of national jndependence. The subjugation 
of Scotland to England was hindered, not helped, by the 
alliance with the Emperor, which only drew Scotland 
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 péarer to France, and kept alive the old feeling of 
hostility. It was hard to see what England had to gain 
from the imperial alliance, and events soon Proved that 
Charles V. pursued his own interests without much 
thought of the wishes of Henry VIII. 

; On,14th September died Pope Adrian VI., a weary 
jhnd disappointed man. Again there was a prospect of 
'Wolsey’s election to the Papacy; again it might be 
seen how much Charles V. would do for his English 
ally.’ Wolsey had little hope of his good offices, and 
was his own negotiator in the matter. He was not 
Sanguine about his Prospects of success, as he knew 
that Cardinal Medici was powerful in Rome; and the 
disasters of the pontificate of Adrian VI. Jed the 
cardals to wish for a return to the old policy of Leo 
X., of which Medici held the threads. So two letters 
Were sent to the English representatives in Rome, one 
in behalf of Wolsey, the other in behalf of Medici, If 

. things were going for Medici, Wolsey was not to be 

"pressed ; only in case of a disagreement was Wolsey to” 

’ be put forward, and then no effort was to be Spared ; 
Money was to be of no object, as Henry would make 
good any promises made on his behalf to secure Wolsey’s 
election. 


Wolsey’s behalf, He Professed to Henry that he was 

» doing so. He wrote a letter recommending Wolsey to 
his envoy in Rome, and then gave orders that the 
courier who carried the letter should be detained on the - 
way. Really his influence was being used for Medici, 
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and though a strong party in the conclave opposed 
Medici’s election, it does not appear that Wolsey was 
ever put forward as a competitor. The cardinals would 
hear nothing of a foreigner, and the stubbornness of 
Medici’s party was at length rewarded by his election. 
There is no trace that Wolsey was keenly disappointed 
at this result. In announcing it to Henry VIIL, he wrote, 
“For my part, as I take God to record, I am more 
joyous thereof than if it had fortuned upon my person, 
knowing his excellent qualities most meet for the same, 
and how great and sure a friend your Grace and the 
Emperor be like to have of him, and I so good a 
father.” 

Few popes came to their office amid greater expec- 
tations, and few more entirely disappointed them than 
did Guilio de’ Medici. Clement VIL, whose election 
Charles, Henry, and Wolsey united in greeting with 
joy, suffered in a brief space entire humiliation at the 
hands of Charles, caused the downfall of Wolsey, and 
drove Henry to sever the bond between the English 
Church and the Holy See. It is impossible not to 
think how different would have been the course of 
- events if Wolsey had presided over the destinies of the 
Church. 


CHAPTER VII 


RENEWAL OF PEACE 
1523-1527 


Tue events of the year 1523 had practically made an 
‘end of the imperial alliance, Henry VIII. was not in a 
position to go to war again, and his confidence in 
Charles V.’s good intentions towards him was dispelled, 
Charles and Francis had had enough of war, and both 
of them secretly desired peace, but neither would make 
the first move towards it, Wolsey watched their move- 
ments keenly, and strove that English interests should 
not be entirely sacrificed in the pacification which seemed 
imminent. He strove to induce Charles to allow pro- 
posels of peace to ‘proceed from England, which should . 
arbitrate on the differences between him and Francis.’ 
He jurged that in any negotiations which Charles him- 
self undertook he was bound to consider how Henry 
could be recompensed for his losses. Moreover, he 
secretly opened up negotiations of his own with the 
French Court, and used the imperial alliance as a means 
to heighten England’s value to France, 

The more Wolsey watched events the more he 
became convinced that the best thing was to make a, 
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. separate’ peace with France, yet in such a way as to _ 
“avoid an open breach with the Emperor. There-were ’ 
other reasons besides the failure of military.expeditions;. 

_ and the distrust in any good result from their continu- 
ance, which impelled Wolsey to a pacific policy. He 
- knew only too well that war was impossible, and that 
the country could not bear the continued drain on its 
resources. If Henry VIL had developed the royal power — 
by a_parsimony which enabled him to be free from 

,. parliamentary control, Henry VIII. had dazzled his 
people by the splendour of royalty, and had displayed his 
magnificence to such an extent that Englishmen were 
beginning to doubt if they could afford much longer 

, to be so important, or rather if England’s importance in 
Continental affairs were worth all the money that it — 
cost. Of late years the weight of taxation had become” 
oppressive, and the expenses of the last campaign were 

- difficult to meet. 

There was no difference between the national revenue 
and the royal revenue in Wolsey’s days. The king took 
all the money he could get, and spent it as he thought 
good ; if he went to war he expected his people to pay 

. for it, In an ordinary way the king was well provided 
for by his feudal dues and the proceeds of customs, 

» tonnage and poundage, and the tax on wool, wool-fells, 
and leather. When‘extraordinary expenses were in- 
curred Parliament was summoned, and granted taxes to 
the king. Their vote was reckoned on an old assess--. 


ment of tenths and fifteenths of the value of. chattels as 


possessed by the baronage and the commons; and when 
- Parliament made this grant the clergy in their convoca- - 
tion granted a tenth of clerical incomes. The valpe of 
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a tenth ‘and fifteenth was £30,000; of a clerical tenth 
~ £10,000 ; ‘so that the usual grant in case of an emergency: 
“amounted to £40,000 from the whole realm. For his. 
expedition of 1513 Henry obtained a vote of two tenths 
and. fifteenths, besides a subsidy of a graduated income 
, and property tax which was estimated to produce 
£160,000, and this had to be supplemented by a further 

grant of tenths and fifteenths in 1515. 

It was ih 1515 that Wolsey became Chancellor, and 
with that office assumed the entire responsibility for 
all affairs of state. He managed to introduce some 
order into the finances, and during the years of pacific 

‘diplomacy things went tolerably well. But the French 
‘ expeditions were costly, and in April 1523 Parliament 
had to be summoned to pay the king’s debts. The war ' 
against France was popular, and men were willing. to, 
contribute. 

So on 15th April Henry VIII. opened Parliament,’ 
and Tunstal, Bishop of London, delivered the usual 
oration in praise of the king and grief over the evils of 
the time. The Commons departed, and elected as their 
, Speaker Sir Thomas More, who had already abandoned 
thee ‘quiet paths of literature for the stormy sea of 
politics, The King’s. assent was given in the usual 
manner to his appointment, and the session was ad- 
journed. The Commons doubtless began to take financial 
matters under their consideration, but it was thought 

desirable that they should have a definite statement of 

the national needs. On 29th April Wolsey went to the - 
House, and after urging the importance of the interests - 

r at stake in the war, proposed a subsidy of £800,000, toj 

be raised according to an old method, by a tax of four : 
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shillings in the pound on all goods and Jands: Next 
day there’ was much debate on this proposal; it was 
urged that the sudden withdrawal of so large an amount 
of ready money would seriously affect the currency, and - 
was indeed almost impossible. A committee was ap- 
“pointed to represent to Wolsey that this was the sense 
of the House, and beg him to induce the king to 
. moderate his demands. Wolsey answered that he would 
rather have his tongue pulled out with red-hot pincers 
than carry such a message to the king. 

The Commons in a melancholy mood renewed their 
debate till Wolsey entered the House and desired to 
reason with those who opposed his demands. On this 
Sir Thomas More, as Speaker, defended the privilege of 


' the House by saying, “That it was the order of that 


oa 


House to hear and not to reason save among them- 
selves.” Whereupon Wolsey was obliged to content 
himself with answering such objections as had come to 
his ear, He argued, it would seem with vigour, that the 
country was much richer than they thought, and* he 
told them some unpleasant truths, which came with ill 
grace from himself, about the prevalence of luxury. 


~ After his departure the debate continued till the House 


agreed to grant two shillings in the pound on all incomes 
of £20 a year and upwards; one shilling on all between 
£20 and £2; and fourpence on all incomes under £2 ; 
this payment to be extended over two years. This was 
increased by a county member, who said, “Let us’ 
gentlemen of £50 a year and upwards give the king 
of our lands a shilling in the pound, to be paid in 
two years.” The borough members stood aloof, and 
allowed the landholders to tax themselves an extra 
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shilling in the pound if they chose to do so, This 
was voted on 21st May, and Parliament Was prorogued 
till 10th June. Meanwhile Popular feeling wag greatly 
. moved by rumours of an unprecedented tax, and what - 
“was really done was grossly exaggerated on all sides, 
As the members left the House an angry crowd greeted 
them with jeers. “We hear say that you will grant © 
four shillings in the pound. Doso, and go home, we ad- 
vise you.” Really the members had done the best they 
could, and worse things were in store for them. For 
when the session was resumed the knights ‘of the shire 
showed some resentment that they had been allowed to’ 
outdo the burgesses in liberality. They proposed that 
as they had agreed to pay a shilling in the pound on 
land assessed over £50 in the third year, so a like pay- 
ment should be made in the fourth year on all goods 


this motion; but Sir Thomas More at length made 
peace, and it was passed, Thus Wolsey, on the whole, 
hall contrived to obtain something resembling his 
original proposal, but the payments were spread over a 
period of four years, After this Wolsey, at the prorog- 
ation of Parliament, could afford to thank the Com- 
“ mons on the King’s behalf, and assure them that “his 
Grace would in such wise employ their loving contri- 
bution as should be for the defence of his realm and 
of his subjects, and the Persecution and pressing of his 
" enemy.” : 
Yet, however Wolsey might Tejoice in his success, he 
knew that he had received a serious warning, which he 
"was bound to lay to heart. He had been faithful to the 
king, and had done his best to carry out his views. 
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Phe wan with France was none of his advising, and. he 
‘kad nio hopes of any advantage from it; yet he was willing ‘ 
“fo take all the blame of measures which inwardly he 
‘disapproved. Hoa stood forward and assumed the un- 
popularity of taxation, whose necessity .he deplored. 
Henry spent the nation’s money at his pleasure, and 
Wolsey undertook the ungrateful task of squeezing 
supplies from a reluctant Parliament, while the king 
sat a benevolent spectator in the background. Henry 
“took all the glory, and left Wolsey to do all the 
unpleasant work. Wolsey stood between the national, 
temper and the king; he felt that he could not stand 
under the odium of accomplishing many more such recon- 
‘ciliations, England had reached the limit of its aspira- 
tions after national glory. For the future Wolsey must 
wmaintain the king’s honour without appealing ‘to the 
‘national pocket. ; ma 
There was no prospect of obtaining further supplies 
‘from Parliament, and the best way to pay the expenses 
| of a-futile war was by making a lucrative peace. Wolsey 
tried to induce Francis I. to renew his financial agree 
iment with Henry VIIL which the war had broken off; 
and to bring pressure to bear upon him for this pur: 
pose, was willing to continue with Charles V. negotiations 
for a fresh undertaking. : 

. So in June the unwearied Pace was sent to Bourbon’s 
.camp to promise England’s help on terms which Wolsey, . 
knew. were sure to be refused. England would. again 
join in a campaign against France in the north, provided. 

- Bourbon, by an invasion of Provence, succeeded in raising , 
a rebellion against Francis 1, and would take an oath'of ° 
allegiance to the English king as lord of France. Bour-- 
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ton sorely needed money, and did all he could to win over, 
‘Pace. He secretly took an oath of fidelity, not of allegi-’ 
azice; and Pace wasimpressed with admiration of his genius. 
‘and believed in his chances of success, Wolsey’ was . 
* coldly cautious towards Pace’s enthusiasm, and the result. 
was a breach between them. Pace openly blamed Wolsey, . 
as Wingfield had done before, and pressed for money. : 
cand an armed demonstration. Wolsey soberly rebuked. 
his lack of judgment by setting before him a well-con- < 
sidered survey of the political chances. His caution proved, 
to be justified, as Bourbon’s invasion of Provence was & : 
failure. Wolsey gained all that he needed by his pre-. 
tence of helping Bourbon; he induced the French 
. Court to undertake negotiations seriously by means. of | 
secret envoys who were sent to London. ° : 
Still Wolsey did not hide from himself the diffi- : 
culties in the way of an alliance with France which. 
would satisfy Henry VIIL or bring substantial advan- 
tage to the country. However, on one point he managed 
to obtain an immediate advantage. He, always kept 
- his eye on Scotland, and now used the first signs of .re- 
‘turning friendliness on the part of France to further’ 
‘hie’ scheme of restoring English influence in that 
country. In June the Duke of Albany was recalled to , 
France, and Wolsey set to work to win back Queen 
Margaret to her brother's cause. He seems to have 
despaired of blandishments, and contrived a way to 
have a more powerful weapon. Margaret's husband, 
the Earl of Angus, had been sent by Albany to France, ; 
where. he was carefully guarded. On the first signs 
of renewed friendliness between England and France & 
hint from Wolsey procured him an: opportunity ; of 
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escaping to England. With Angus at his disposal 
Wolsey” urged Margaret to be reconciled to her 
husband, and terrified her by the prospect of alternately 
restoring him to Scotland. By playing cleverly on her 
personal feelings, Wolsey led her by degrees to accept 
his own plan for freeing Scotland from Albany and 
French interference. He urged that the young king was 
_ now old enough to rule for himself, and promised Mar- 
garet, help to secure her supremacy in his council. At 
the same time he won over the Scottish lords by the 
prospect of a marriage between Jam ‘and Mary of Eng- 
"land, who was still Henry VIIL’s heir.’ In August 
“James V. was set up as king, and the Scottish Parlia- 
tment approved of the English marriage. Again Wolsey 
won a signal triumph, and accomplished by diplomacy 
what the sword had been unable to achieve. 

We need not follow the complicated diplomacy of the 
year 1524, which was transferred to Italy, whither Francis 
I. had pursued Bourbon and was engaged in the siege 
of Pavia. It is enough to say that Wolsey pursued a 

7 cautious course: if Francis won the day in Italy he was 
ready to treat with him liberally: if the imperial arms 
. prevailed, then he could sell England’s alliance more 
‘dearly. But this cautious attitude was displeasing 
to Charles, whose ambassador in London, De Praet, 
complained without ceasing of the growing coldness of 
Henry and Wolsey. Wolsey kept a sharp watch on 
De Praet, and resented his keen-sightedness ; finally, 
in February 1525, De Praet’s despatches were inter- 
cepted, and he was called before the Council, when 
. Wolsey charged him with untruth. De Praet answered 
-by complaining that his privileges as an ambassador had 
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been violated. He was ordered to confine himself to his ° 
own house till the king had written to the Emperor 
about his conduct. - 
This was indeed an unheard-of treatment for the am- 
bassador of an ally, and we can scarcely attribute it 
merely to personal spite on the part of so skilled a 
statesman as Wolsey. Perhaps it was a deliberate plan 
to cause a personal breach between Henry and the 
Emperor, No doubt Henry’s own feelings were towards 
Charles rather than Francis, and it seems probable that 
Wolsey wished to show his master that Charles was only 
trying to make use of his friendship for his own purposes. 
The despatches of Charles’s envoy were opened and their 
contents made known to Henry for some time before 
Wolsey took any open action. He acted when he saw 
his master sufficiently irritated, and he probably sug- 
gested that the best way to give Charles a lesson was 
by an attack upon his ambassador. This proposal 
agreed with the high-handed manner of action which 
Henry loved to adopt. It gave him « chance of 
asserting his own conception of his dignity, and“ he 
challenged Charles-to say if he identified himself with 
his ambassador’s sentiments. 
Under any circumstances it was an audacious step, and 
as things turned out it was an unfortunate one. Within 
,® few days the news reached England that Francis 
had been attacked at Pavia by the imperial forces, hed 
been entirely routed, and was a prisoner in the hands 
of Charles. Though Wolsey was prepared for some success 
of the imperial arms, he was taken aback at the decisive- 
ness of the stroke. His time for widening the breach 
between Charles and Henry had not been well chosen. 
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"However, Charles‘ saw that he could not pursue his" 
yietory: ‘swithout money, and to obtain money he must. 
adopt an ‘appearance of moderation. So he professed in 
Italy willingness to forget the past, and he avoided a 
quarrel with England. He treated the insult to his 
ambassador as the result of a personal misunder- 
standing. Henry complained of De Praet’s unfriendly 
béaring; Charles assured him that no offence was 
jntended. Both parties saved their dignity ; De Praet 
was recalled, and another ambassador was sent in his‘ 
stead, Wolsey saw that he had been precipitate, and 
hastened to withdraw his false step; Henry lent 
«him his countenance, but can scarcely have relished 
doing so.. Wolsey knew that his difficulties were in- 
‘ereaged. The victory of Charles again drew Henry to 
his side and revived his. projects of conquest at the 
expense of France, now left helpless by its king’s cap- 
tivity. As the defection of Bourbon had formerly 
awakened Henry’s hopes, so now did the captivity 
of Francis, Again Wolsey’s pacific plans were shattered ; 
again he was driven to undertake the preparations for a 
war of which his judgment disapproved. 
_Indeed Wolsey knew that war was absolutely i impos- 
“gible for want of money ; but it was useless to say so to 
the king. He was bound to try and raise supplies by 
some means or other, and his experience of the last Par- 
liament had shown him that there was no more to be 
obtained from that source. In his extremity Wolsey 
“vundertook the responsibility of reviving a feudal obliga- 
tion which had longs been forgotten. He announced 
that the king purposed to pass the sea in person, and 
demanded ‘that the goodwill of his subjects should provide 
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for. his proper equipment.. But the goodwill of the. 
people was not allowed the privilege of spontaneous 
generosity, Commissioners were appointed in every 
shire to assess men’s property, and require a sixth part of 

. lit for the king’s needs. Wolsey himself addressed the - 
citizens of London. ‘When they gave a feeble assent to 
his request for advice, “whether they thought it .con- 
venient that the king should pass the sea with an army 
or not,” he proceeded, “Then he must go like a prince, 
which cannot be without your aid.” He unfolded his pro- 
posals for a grant of 3s. 4d. in the pound on £50 and 
‘ upwards, 2s. 8d.on £20 and upwards, and Is. in the pound 
on £1 and upwards. Some one pleaded that the times 
were bad. “Sirs,” said Wolsey, “speak not to break what 

is concluded, for some shall not pay even a tenth; and it’ 

. Were better that a few should suffer indigence than the | 
king at this time should lack. Beware, therefore, and 
resist not, nor ruffle not in this case ; otherwise it may 
fortune to cost some their heads.” This was indeed a 
high-handed way of dealing with a public meeting, 
which was only summoned to hear the full measure of 
. the coming calamity. We cannot wonder that “all 
- people cursed the cardinal and his adherents as subver- 

ters of the laws and liberty of England.” Nor was ° 
Wolsey ignorant of the unpopularity which he incurred ; 
"but there was no escape possible. He rested only on the 
king’s favour, and he knew that the king’s personal affec- 
tion for him had grown colder. He was no longer the 
king’s friend and tutor, inspiring him with his own lofty 
ideas, and slowly revealing his far-reaching schemes, 
Late years had seen Wolsey immersed in the business of 
the State, while the king pursued his own pleasures, sur-, 
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rounded by companions who did their utmost to under- 
mine Wolsey’s influence. “They advocated war, while he 
longed for peace; they encouraged the royal extrava- 
gance, while he worked for economy ; they favoured the 
imperial alliance and humoured Henry’s dreams of the 
conqtest of France, while Wolsey saw that England’s 
strength lay in a powerful neutrality. The king’s plans 
had’ deviated from the lines which Wolsey had designed, 
and the king’s arbitrary temper had grown more 
impatient of restraint. Wolsey had imperceptibly. 
slipped from the position of a friend to that of a servant, 
and he was dimly conscious that his continuance in the 
“royal service depended on his continued usefulness. 
Whatever the king required he was bound to provide. 
So Wolsey strained every nerve to fill the royal 
coffers by the device of an “Amicable Loan,” which raised 
astorm of popular indignation. Men said with truth 
that they had not yet paid the subsidy voted by Par- 
Tiamepty and already they were exposed to a new exac- 
tion. Coin had never been plentiful in England, and at 
that time it was exceptionally scarce. The commissioners 
in the Wifferent shires all reported the exceeding difficulty 
wMigh they met with in the discharge of their unpleasant 
duty. It soon became clear to Wolsey that his demand 
had overshot the limits of prudence, and that money 
could not be raised on the basis of the parliamentary 
assessment without the risk of a rebellion. Accordingly - 
Wolsey withdrew from his original proposal. He sent 
for the mayor and corporation of London and told them, 
in the fictitious language in which constitutional pro- 
cedure is always veiled, “I kneeled down to his Grace, 
showing him both your good minds towards him and also 
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the charge you continually sustain, the which, at my - 
desire and petition, was content to call in and abrogate 
he samie,commission.” The attempt to raise money on 
the basis of each man’s ratable value was abandoned, 
and the more usual method of a benevolence was substi- 
tuted in its stead.” 

This, however, was not much more acceptable. 
Again Wolsey summoned the mayor and corporation ; 
but they had now grown bolder, and pleaded that bene- 
volences had been abolished by the statute of Richard III. 
Wolsey angrily answered that Richard was a usurper 
and a murderer of his nephews ; how could his acts 
be good? “An it please your Grace,” was the answer, 
“although he did evil, yet in his time were many good 
acts made not by him only, but by the consent of the 
body of the whole realm, which is Parliament,” There 
was nothing more to be said, and Wolsey had to con- 
tent himself with leaving every man to contribute 
orivily what he would. It did not seem that this spon-" 
saneous liberality went far to replenish the royal 
exchequer. . 

What happened in London was repeated in different 
forms in various parts of England. In Norwich there 
was-a tumult, which it needed the presence of the Duke_ 
of Norfolk to appease. He asked the confused assembly 
who was their captain, and bade that he should speak. 
Then out spake one John Greene, a man of fifty years. 
“My lord, since you ask who is our captain, forsooth, 
his ‘name is Poverty ; for he and his’ cousin Necessity 
have brought us to this doing. For all these person: 
and many more live not of ourselves, but we live by the 
substantial occupiers of this country ; and yet they give 
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us so little wages for our workmanship that scarcely we 
be able to live; and thus in penury we pass the time, 
we, our wives and children: and if they, by whom we 
live, be brought in that case that they of their little can- 
" not help us to earn our living, then. must we perish and: 
die‘miserably: I speak this, my lord: the clothmakers 


have put away all their people, and a far greater number, _ 
from. work. The husbandmen have put away their ser-. 


vants and given up household ; they say the king asketh 
so much that they be not able to do as they have done 


~ before this time, and then of necessity must we die .. 


wretchedly.” 

John Greene's speech expressed only too truly the 
condition of affairs in a period of social change. The 
old nobility had declined, and the old form of life 


founded on feudalism was slowly passing away. Tradewas’ 
becoming more important than agriculture ; the growth - 


of wool was more profitable than the growth of corn. . It 
ia true that England as a whole was growing richer, and 
that the standard of comfort was rising ; but there was 
a great displacement of labour, and consequent discon- 


tent. The towns had thriven at the expense of the - 


_ country ; and in late years the war with France had 
hindered trade with the Netherlands. The custom 
duties had diminished, the drain of bullion for war. 
expenses had crippled English commerce. There had 
‘been a succession of bad seasons, and every one had 
begun to diminish his establishment’ and look more care- 
fully after his expenditure. j 

All this was well known to the Duke of Norfolk, and 
was laid before the king. The commissions were reealled, 
pardons were granted to the rioters, and the loan was 
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_ allowed to-drop. -But Wolsey had to bear all the odium 
of the unsuccessful attempt, while the king gained all the 
popularity of abandoning it.” Yet Henry VIIL resented 

_ the failure, and was angry with Wolsey for exposing him 
to arebuff. In spite of his efforts Wolsey was ceasing 

to be sq useful as he had been before, and Henry began’ 
‘to criticise his minister. Brave and resolute as Wolsey 
was, his labours and disappointments began to tell upon + 
him. Since the failure of the Conference of Calais he 
had been working not at the development of a policy 

’ which he approved, but at the uncongenial task of 
diminishing the dangers of a policy which he disap- 
proved, The effects of this constant anxiety told upon 
“his health and spirits, and still more upon his temper. 

' He might be as able and as firm as ever, but he no, 

' longer bad the same confidence in himself. 

It was perhaps this feeling which led Wolsey to show 
the King the extremity of his desire to serve him by 
undertaking the desperate endeavour to wring more 
‘money from an exhausted people. Wolsey had dono his 
utmost to satisfy the king; he had accepted without a 
mourtour the burden of popular hatred which the attempt 
was sure ‘to bring. There is a pathos in his words, 
reported by an unfriendly hand, addressed to the 

. council: “Because every man layeth the burden from ° 
him, I am content to take it on me, and to endure the 
fume and noise of the people, for my goodwill towards 
the King, and comfort of you, my lords and other the 
king’s councillors; but the eternal God knoweth all.” 
Nor was it enough that he submitted to the storm; he 
wished to give the king a further proof of his devotion, 
Though others might withhold their substance, yet he. 
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would not. He offered the king his house at Hampton 
Court, which he had built as his favourite retreat, 
and had adorned to suit his taste. It was indeed a royal 
; gift, and Henry had no scruple in accepting it. But the 
offer seems to-show an uneasy desire to draw closer a 
pont which had been gradually loosened, and renew an 
intimacy which was perceptibly diminishing. 
However, in one way Wolsey had a right to feel 
satisfaction even in his ill-success. If money was not 
to be had, war was impossible, and Wolsey might now 
pursue his own policy and work for peace. He had to 
face the actual facts that England was allied to Charles, 
who had won a signal victory over Francis, and had 
in his hands a mighty hostage in the person of the 
King of France. His first object was to discover Charles 
V.’s intentions, and prevent him from using his advan- 
tage solely for his own profit. Bishop Tunstal and Sir 
Richard Wingfield were sent to Charles with orders 
to put on a bold face, and find whether Charles thought 
of dethroning Francis or releasing him for a ransom. In 
the first case, they were to offer military aid from 
England ; in the second, they were to claim for England 
.« large share in the concessions to be wrung out of 
Francis. ‘The English demands were so exorbitant 
that though they may have satisfied the fantastic as- 
pirations of Henry, Wolsey must have known them to 
_ be impossible. Under cover of a friendly proposal to 
Charles he was really preparing the way for a breach. 
Charles on his side was engaged in playing a similar 
game. In spite of his success at Pavia he was really 
helpless. He had no money, and the captivity of the 
French king awakened so much alarm in Europe that 
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he felt compelled to use his advantage moderately. As 
a first measure he needed money, and saw no chance of 
obtaining it save by marrying Isabella of Portugal, who | 
would bring him a dowry of 1,000,000 golden crowns. For 
this purpose he must free himself from the engagement 
of the treaty of Windsor, by which he was betrothed to 
Mary of England. So he acted as Wolsey was acting. 
He professed a great desire to carry out his engagement 
as a means of getting rid of it, and sent ambassadors to 
ask that Mary and her dowry should be given up to him, 
with a further loan of 200,000 ducats. 

The two embassies had crossed on the way, and 
Henry received Charles’s communication as an answer 
to his demands. In this way it served Wolsey’s 
purpose admirably, for it showed clearly enough that the 

interests of Henry and Charles were not the same. 
Charles was bent upon pursuing his own advantage, and 
was still willing to use Henry as a useful ally ; but 
Henry saw nothing to be gained from the alliance, and 
the time had come when some tangible gain was to be 
secured from all his expenditure. Hitherto he had been 
personally on Charles’s side, but in his conferences with 
the imperial envoys in the month of June he made it 
clear that his patience was exhausted. Henceforth he 
accepted Wolsey’s views of peace with France. If 
Charles was striving to make what he could out of the 
captivity of the French king, then England might as 
well join in the scramble. The misfortune of France 
was England’s opportunity. If Charles was not willing 
“to share his gains with Henry, then Henry must pick up 
what he could for himself. It was an unwelcome con- 
clusion for Charles, who hoped to bring the pressure of 
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“Grrésistible necessity: to bear on his captive. If England 
also -joined in’ the bidding its competition would run 
down his price. 

Moreover, this resolution of Henry made a ee 
change in his domestic relations. Queen Katharine was 
devoted to her nephew’s interests, and had exercised con- 
siderable influence over her husband. They talked’ 
together about politics, and Henry liked to move amidst 

acquiescent admiration. All that was now at an end, 

* as Katharine could not change her sympathies, and had 
not the tact to disguise her disapprobation. From this : 
time forward Henry did not treat her with the affection 
and familiarity which had been his wont, and when he 
made up his mind he did not scruple to emphasise his 
decision by his acts. He had not been a faithful husband, 

, but hitherto his infidelity had not been a cause of- 
‘domestic discord.. He had an illegitimate son, Henry 
Fitzroy, by Elizabeth Blunt, one of the Queen’s ladies- 
in-whiting; and on 15th Jurie he created this boy of. 
six years old Duke of Richmond. This he did with a 
display of pomp and ceremony which must have been 
very offensive to the Queen ; nor was the offence dim- 

._ inished when, a month afterwards, the boy was created 
Lord High Admiral of England. Such an act was, to . 
say the least, a taunt to Katharine that she had borne no 
son; it was a public proclamation of the king's dis- : 
appointment and discontent with his matrimonial lot. | 
The luckless Katharine could make no complaint, and | 
was forced to submit to the king’s will; but we cannot 
+ doubt that sho put down to Wolsey what was not his due, 
and that Wolsey had to bear the hatred of her friends 
for the king’s change of policy, and all that flowed from it, 
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However, Wolsey’s course was now clearly to dissolve’ 

" the imperial alliance without causing a breach. For this 
purpose he used Charles’s desire for his Portuguese 
marriage. He offered to release Charles from his 
engagement. to Mary on condition that the treaty was _. 
annulled, that he paid his debts to Henry, and concluded 
“a peace with France to England’s satisfaction. Charles 
refused to take any step so decided, and the negotiations 
proceeded. But Wolsey’s attention was not so much. 
directed to Charles as to France, where Louise, the king’s 
mother, was desperately striving to procure her son’s 
release. In their dealings with France there was a 
keen rivalry between England and the Emperor, which 
should succeed in making terms soonest. In this com- 
petition Wolsey had one advantage; he had already 
learned the stubbornness of the national spirit of France, 
and its willingness to submit to anything rather than 
territorial loss, “So, while Charles haggled for provinces, 
Wolsey demanded money. He told the French envoys 
that in order to make peace, without having won laurels 
to justify it, Henry could not take less than 2,000,000 
crowns, and he would hear of no abatement. There 
was much discussion of all the old claims of England for 
‘compensation from France, but Wolsey knew the neces- 
sity of the moment, and carried all his points, 

When tho terms were agreed upon there was another 
"discussion about the security to be given. Francis was 
’ @ prisoner in Spain, and though his mother was regent, a 
doubt might be thrown upon her capacity to ratify such 
an important treaty. Wolsey would admit no doubts 
in the matter. He knew that peace with France would 
uot,be popular, but he was determined that his master 
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should see its advantage in the substantial form of ready 
money with good security for its payment. Besides 
ratification by the regent he demanded the personal 
security of several French nobles, of towns and local 
estates. At length he was satisfied. The treaty was 
signed on 30th August, and was published on 6th Sep- 
tember, Henry was to receive 2,000,000 crowns in 
annual instalments of 50,000; the treaty included 
Scotland as an ally of France, and it was stipulated that 
the Duke of Albany was not to return. Scotland, left 
unprotected, was bound to follow France, and in January 
1526 peace was signed with Scotland to the satisfaction 
of both countries. 

_ Wolsey could congratulate himself on the result of 
his work. Again he had won for England a strong 
position, by setting her in the forefront of the opposition 
to the overweening power of the empire. Again had 
England’s action done much to restore the equilibrium 
of Europe. This had been achieved solely by Wolsey’s 
diplomacy. Charles V. had received a blow which he 
could neither parry nor resent. The French treaty 
with England deprived Charles of the means of exercis- 
ing irresistible pressure upon Francis, and encouraged 
the Italian States to form an alliance against the Emperor. 
Francis, weary of his long captivity, signed the treaty 
of Madrid, and obtained his freedom in February 1526. 


~ But he previously protested against it as extorted by 


violence, and refused to surrender an inch of French . 
territory notwithstanding his promises. Charles gained 
little by his victory at Pavia. His hands were again 
full; as the Turks invaded Hungary, and Francis 
joined the Italian League against him. He still had 
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every motive to keep on good-terms with England, and 
Wolsey had no desire to precipitate a breach, 

So Wolsey’s policy for the future was one of caution 
and reserve, The king withdrew more and more from 
‘public affairs, and spent his time in hunting. His rela- 
tions with Katharine became day by day more irksome, 
and he tried to forget his domestic life by leading a life 
of pleasure. Wolsey strove to hold the balance between 
Charles and Francis without unduly inclining to either - 
side. Both wished to be on good terms with England, 
for neither was free from anxiety. The sons of Francis 
were hostages in Spain, and Charles was hampered by 
the opposition of the Italian League. Of this League 
. Henry VIL was a member, but he declined to give it 

any active support. The Italians, as usual, were divided, 
and Clement VIL was not the man to directtheir distracted 
councils successfully. In September 1526 a small force 
of Spaniards, aided by a party amongst the Roman 
barons, surprised Rome, sacked the papal palace, and 
- filled Clement with terror. Charles V. disavowed © 
any share in this attack, and excused himself before 
. Henry’s remonstrances, But as. Clement did not 
entirely amend his ways, the experiment was repeated 
.ow a larger scale. In May 1527 the imperial troops 
under the Duke of Bourbon and the German general 
George Frundsherg captured and plundered Rome, and 
~ took the Pope prisoner. This unwonted deed filled 
Europe with horror. It seemed as if the Emperor had 
joined the enemies of the Church. 
During this period Wolsey had been cautiously 
drawing nearer to France. At first he only contemplated 
Lge nee tiry oie ene See eC ae uy 
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“together ; but in ‘did beginning ‘of 1527 he was, os willing. 
to form’ a close alliance with France, which must lead to 
a breach with the Emperor. French commissioners 
came to London, and a proposal was made that Francis. 
should marry Mary, then a child of ten, though he was 

_ bettothed to -the Emperor’s sister Eleanor. Wolsey’s 
demands were high : a perpetual peace between the two _ 

- countries, a perpetual pension of 50,000 crowns to the. 
“English king, a tribute of salt, and the surrendér of 
Boulogne and Ardres. In the course of the discussion 
the son of Francis, the Duke of Orleans, was substituted 
for the father as Mary’s husband ; on all other points 
Wolsey had his will, and never did he show himself a 
more consummate master of diplomacy. The treaty : 
was signed on 30th April. The debts of Charles were 
transferred to Francis, and Wolsey could show that he” 

" had made a substantial gain. 

‘Doubtless Wolsey intended that this peace with 
France should form the basis of a universal peace, which 
he never ceased to pursue. The success of Charles V. 

© in Ttaly, and subsequent events at home, rapidly dispelled 
his hopes. Already the selfwill of Henry VIII. -had- 
__driven him to consent to meastires which were against 
his judgment ; the same selfwill, turned to domestic 
‘ and personal affairs, was already threatening to involve: 
‘Wolsey in a matter whose far-reaching effects no maa. 
scould foresee. 





CHAPTER VIII 
WOLSEY’S DOMESTIC POLICY 


We have been following the laborious career of Wolsey* 
in’ his direction of foreign affairs. He held in his hands 
“the threads of complicated negotiations, by which he 
‘was: endeavouring to assure England’s power on the 
Continent, not by means of war but by skilful diplo- 
‘macy. In doing this he had to guard the commercial 
relations of England with the Netherlands, and had also 
‘to. bow before the selfwill of the king, who insisted 
‘on pursuing fantastic designs of personal ‘aggrandise-’ ° 
‘ment. Still he steered a careful course amidst many | 
_ difficulties, though when he looked back upon” his — 
labours of thirteen’ years he must have owned to serious 
‘disappointment. Perhaps he sometimes asked himself 
.» the question, if foreign policy was worthy of the best: 
"attention of an English minister, if he had not erred in 
. ddventuring on such large schemes abroad. ‘There was 
much to do at home; many useful measures of reform . 
awaited only a convenient season. He had hoped, when 
first. he began his course, to have seen England long” 
.. Before this time peaceful and powerful, the arbiter of: 
“:' European affairs, a pattern to other kingdoms, dealing, - 
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honestly and sagaciously with the pressing needs of the 
time. He had laboured incessantly for that en but: it 
was as far off as ever. The year 1527 saw England 
_ exhausted by useless wars, and Europe plunged in irre- 
concilable strife. Wolsey’s dream of a united Europe, 
cautiously moved by England’s moderating counsels, had 
vanished before forces which he could not control. 

Meanwhile domestic reforms had been thrust into the ° 
background. Wolsey was keenly alive to their im- 
portance, and had a distinct policy which he wished to 
carry out. He had carefully gathered into his hands 
the power which would enable him to act, but he could 
not find the time for definite action. Something he 

’ eontrived to do, so as to prepare the way for more; but 
his schemes were never revealed in their entirety, though 
he trained the men who afterwards carried them out, 
though in a crude and brutal shape. 

England was passing through a period of social change 
which necessitated a re-adjustment of old institutions. 
The decay of feudalism in the Wars of the Roses had been 
little noticed, but its results had been profound. In the 
sphere of government the check exercised by the barons 
on the Crown was destroyed. Henry VII. carefully 
“depressed the baronage and spared the pockets of the 
people, who were willing to have the conduct of affairs 
in the hands of the king so long as he kept order and 
guarded the commercial interests, which were more and 
more absorbing national energies. The nation wished 
for a strong government to put down anarchy and main- 
tain order; but the nation was not willing to bear 
the cost of a strong government on constitutional princi- 
ples. Henry VII. soon found that he might do what 
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he liked provided he did not ask for money ; he might 
raise supplies by unconstitutional exactions on individuals “ 
provided he did not embarrass the bulk of the middle 
classes, who were busied with trade. The nobles, the 

"rich landowners, the wealthy merchants, were left to the 
king’s. mercies ; .s0 long as the pockets of the commons 
were spared they tronbled themselves no further. 

Henry VIL recognised this condition of national 
fesling, and pursued 2 policy of levelling class privileges 
and cautiously heeding the popular interests ; by these 
means he established the royal power on a strong basis; 
and carried on his government through capable officials, 
who took their instructions from himself. Some of the 
old nobles held office, but they gradually were reduced 
‘to the same level as the other officials with whom they 
consorted, The power of the old nobility passed silently 
away. 

With this political change a social change corresponded. 
The barons of former years were great in proportion to 
the number of their retainers and the strength of their 
castles. Now retainers were put down by the Star 
Chamber; and the feudal lord was turned into the 

- country gentleman. Land changed hands rapidly ; 
opulent merchants possessed themselves of estates. The 
face of the country began to wear a new look, for the 
new landlords did not desire a numerous tenantry but a 
large income. The great trade of England was wool, 
which was exported to Flanders. Tillage lands were 
thrown into pasture; small holders found. it more 

~ difficult to live on their holdings ; complaints were 
heard that the country was being depopulated. England 
was slowly passing through an economic change which: 
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nvelved a displacement of ‘population, and consequen 
miséry on the labouring classes. No doubt thera was 
ty gredt increase in national prosperity ; but prosperity 
‘was not universally diffused at once, and men were keenly - 
conscious of present difficulties.. Beneath the surface of 
society there was a widespread feeling of discontent. 
Moreover, amongst thinkingmen a newspirit wasbegin- 
ning to prevail. In Italy this new spirit was manifest by ~ 
quickened curiosity about the world and life, and found: 
its expression in a study of classical antiquity. Curiosity 
soon led to criticiem ; and before the new criticism the 
old ideas on which the intellectual life of the Middle 
Ages was built were slowly passing away. Rhetoric'took 
the place of logic, and the study of the classics super- - 
seded the study of theology. This movement of thought 
slowly found its way to England, where it Vegan'to in-. 
fluence the higher minds. “hy 
‘+ Thus England was going through a crisis politically, « 
socially, and intellectually, when Wolséy undertook: the ; 
management of affairs. This crisis was not acute,'and 
did not call for immediate measures of direction ; but 
Wolsey was aware of its existence, and had his own 
pland for tho future. We must regret that he put 
foreign policy in the first place, and réserved his con- 
structive measures for domestic affairs. The time seemed 
ripe for great achievements abroad, and Wolsey was 
hopeful of syecess. He may be pardoned for his lofty’: 
aspirations, for if he had succeeded England would have. 
led the way in a deliberate settlement of many questions 
which concerned the wellbeing of the whole of Christen- 
dom. But success eluded Wolsey’s grasp, and he fell 
from’ power before he had time to trace decidedly the: 
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' ns on which England might settle her problems for - 
herself ;’ and ‘when the solution came it was stran 
eutengled i the pérsonal questions which led to Wolsey’s | 
fall. from power. Yet even here we may doubt if the~ 

. measures of the English Reformation would have been _ 
possible if Wolsey’s mind had not inspired. the king and™ 
‘thé nation with a heightened consciousness of England’s 
power and dignity. Wolsey’s diplomacy at least tore 
away all illusions about Pope and Emperor, and the 
opinion of Europe, and taught Henry VII. the measure 

: of his own strength. 

It was impossible that Wolsey’s powerful hand should 
not leave its impression upon everything which it touched. 

“If Henry VIII. inherited a strong: monarchy, Wolsey 
‘made’ the basis of monarchical power still stronger. It 
“wes natural that he should do so, as he owed his own 
* position entirely to the royal favour. But never had 

_ any king so devoted a servant as had Henry VIII, in 
Wolsey ; and this devotion was not entirely due to 
«motives of selfish calculation or to personal attraction. 

_ Wolsey saw in the royal power the only possible means - 
‘of Holding England together.and guiding it through the 

dangers of impending change. In his eyes the king , 
and ‘the king alone could collect and give expression to 
‘the national will. England itself was unconscious of its 
capacities, and was heedless about the future. The 
nobles, so far as they had any policy, were only desirous 
+0'-win back their old position, The Church was no 
longer the inspirer of popular aspirations or the bulwark ~ 
of popular freedom. Its riches were regarded with a 

jealous eye by. the middle classes, who were busied with 

trade; the defects of its organisation had been deplored . 
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by its most spiritually-minded sons for a century ; its 
practices, if not its tenets, awakened the ridicule of men 
of intelligence; its revenues supplied the king with 
officials more than they supplied the country with faith- 
ful pastors ; its leaders were content to look to the king 
for patronage and protection. The traders of the towns 
“and the new landlords of the country appreciated the 
growth of their fortunes in a period of internal quiet, 
and dreaded anything that might bring back discord. 
The labouring classes felt that redress of their grievances 
was more possible from a far-off king than from Jand- 
lords who, in their eyes, were bent upon extortion. 
Every class looked to the king, and was confident in his 
good intentions. We cannot wonder that Wolsey saw . 
‘in the royal power the only possible instrument strong 
enough to work reforms, and set himself with goodwill’ 
~ to make that instrument efficacious. 

So Wolsey was in no sense a constitutional minister, 
nor did he pay much heed to constitutional forms. Par- 
liament was only summoned once during the time that 
he was in office, and then he tried to browbeat Parlia- 
ment and set aside its privileges. In his view the only 
{function of Parliament was to grant money for the 

“\king’s needs, The king should say how much he needed, 
and Parliament ought only to advise how this sum might 
most conveniently be raised. We have seen that Wolsey 
failed in his attempt to convert Parliament into a sub- 

‘missive instrument of royal despotism. He under-esti- 
mated the strength of constitutional forms and the 
influence of precedent, Parliament was willing to do 
its utmost to meet the wishes of the king, but it would 
not submit to Wolsey’s high-handed dictation. The 
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habits of diplomacy had impaired Wolsey’s sagacity in 
other fields ; he had been so busy in managing emperors 
and kings that he had forgotten how to deal with his 
fellow-countrymen. He was unwise in his attempt to 
forcé the king’s will-upon Parliament as an unchangeable 
law of its action. ‘Henry VIII. looked on and learned 
from Wolsey’s failure, and when he took the manage- 
yment of Parliament into his own hands he showed him- 
self a consummate master of that craft. His skill in this 
direction has scarcely been sufficiently estimated, and 
his success has been put down to the servility of Parlia- 
ment. But Parliament was by no means servile under 
Wolsey’s overbearing treatment. If it was subservient 
to Henry the reason is to be found in his excellent 
_ tactics. He conciliated different interests at different 
times ; he mixed the redress of acknowledged grievances 
with the assertion of far-reaching claims; he decked out 
selfish motives in fair-sounding language ; he led men on 
step by step till they were insensibly pledged to mea- 
sires more drastic than they approved; he kept the 
threads of his policy in his own hands till the only 
escape from utter confusion wis an implicit confidence in 
his wisdom ; he made it almost impossible for those who 
were dissatisfied to find a point on which they could 
establish a principle for resistance. He was so skilful that 
Parliament at last gave him even the power over the 
purse,. and Henry, without raising ® murmur, im- 
posed taxes which Wolsey would not have dared to 
" suggest. It is impossible not to feel that Henry, perhaps 
taught in some degree by Cromwell, understood the 
temper of the English people far better than Wolsey 
ever did. He established the royal power on a broader : 
K 
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and securer basis than Wolsey could have erected. 
Where Wolsey would have made the Crown independent 
of Parliament, Henry VIII. reduced Parliament to be a 
willing instrument of the royal will Wolsey would 
have subverted the constitution, or at least would have 
reduced it to a lifeless form; Henry VIII. so worked 
the constitutional machinery that it became an addi- 
tional source of power to his monarchy. 

But though Wolsey was not successful in his method 
of making the royal power supreme over Parliament, he 
took the blame of failure upon himself, and saved the 
king’s popularity. Wolsey’s devotion to his master was 
complete, and cannot be assigned purely to selfish 
motives. Wolsey felt that his opinions, his policy, his 

“aspirations had been formed through his intercourse with 
the king; and he was only strong when he and his 
master were thoroughly at one. At first the two men 
had been in complete agreement, and it cost Wolsey 
many a pang when he found that Henry did not entirely 
agree with his conclusions. After the imperial alliance 
was made Wolsey lost much of his brilliancy, his dash, 
and his force. This was not the result of age, or fatigue, 
or hopelessness so much as of the feeling that he and the 

~ king were no longer in accord. Like many other strong 
men, Wolsey was sensitive. He did not care for popu- 
larity, but he felt the need of being understood and 
trusted. He gave the king his affection, and he craved 

" for a return. There was no one else who could under- 
stand him or appreciate his aims, and when he felt that he 
was valued for his usefulness rather than trusted for 
what he was in himself, the spring of his life’s energy 
was gone. 
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Still Wolsey laboured in all things to exalt the royal 
power, for in it he saw the only hope of the future, 
and England endorsed his opinion. But Wolsey was, 
too great a man to descend to servility, and Henry 
always treated him with respect. In fact Wolsey always 
behaved with a strong sense of his personal dignity, and 
carried stickling for decorum to the verge of punctilious- 
ness. Doubtless he had a decided taste for splendour 
and magnificence, but it is scarcely fair to put this down 
to the arrogance of an upstart, as was done by his 
English contemporaries. Wolsey believed in the influence 
of outward display on the popular mind, and did his 
utmost to throw over the king a veil of unapproachable 
grandeur and unimpeachable rectitude. He took upon 
himself the burden of the king’s responsibilities, and 
stood forward to shield him against the danger of losing 
the confidence of his people. As the king’s repre- 
sentative he assumed a royal state ; he wished men to 
see that they were governed from above, and he strove to 
accustom them to the pomp of power. In his missions 
abroad, and in his interviews with foreign ambassadors, he 
was still more punctilious than in the matters of domestic 
government. If the king was always to be regarded as . 
the king, Wolsey, as the mouthpiece of the royal will, 
never abated his claims to honour only less than royal ; 
but he acted not so much from self-assertion as from 
policy. At home and abroad equally the greatness of 
the royal power was to be unmistakably set forth, and 
ostentation was an element in the game of brag to which 
a spirited foreign policy inevitably degenerates. It was 
for the king’s sake that Wolsey magnified himself; he 
never assumed an independent position, but all his 
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triumphs were loyally laid at. the king’s feet. In this 
pojnt, again, Wolsey overshot the mark, and did not 

y undérstand the English people, who were not impressed in 
the manner which he intended. When Henry took the ' 
government more directly into his own hands he managed 
better for himself, for he knew how to identify the royal 
will with the aspirations of the people, and clothed. his 
despotism with the appearance of paternal solicitude. 
He made the people think that he lived for them, and 
that their interests were his, whereas Wolsey endeavoured 
to convince the people that the king alone could guard 
their interests, and that ‘their only course was to put 
entire confidence in him. Henry saw that men were 
easier to cajole than to convince; he worked for no 

Lapubaih of royal authority, but contented himself with 
establishing his own will, In spite of the disadvantage™ 
of a royal education, Henry was a more thorough English- 
man than Wolsey, though Wolsey sprang from the 
people. 

It was Wolsey’s teaching, however, that prepared 
Henry for his task. The king who could use a minister.’ 
like Wolsey and then throw him away when he was no 
longer useful, felt that there was no limitation to his 

~ self-sufficiency. 

Wolsey, indeed, was a minister in @ sense which had 

| never been seen in England before, for he held in his 
' hand the chief power alike in Church and State. Not 
* only was he chancellor, but also Archbishop of York, and 
endowed beside with special legatine powers. These powers 
were not coveted merely for purposes of show: Wolsey: 
intended to use them, when opportunity offered, as a 
means of bringing the Church under the royal power as 
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. completely as he wished to subject the State. He had 
‘little respéct for the ecclesiastical organisation as such 7 
he saw its obvious weaknesses, and wished to provide a 
remedy. If he was a candidate for the Papacy, it was 
from uo desire to pursue an ecclesiastical policy of his 
own, but to make the papal power subservient to England’s 
intereste, He was sufficiently clear-sighted to perceive 
that national. aspirations could not much longer be 4 
repressed by the high-sounding claims of the Papacy ; he 
saw that the system of the Church must be adapted to 
the conditions of the time, and he wished to avert a 
revolution. by a quiet process of steady and reasonable 
reform. He was perhaps honest in saying that he was 
not greatly anxious for the Papacy ; for he knew that 
-England gave him ample scope for his energies, and he 
hoped that the example of England would spread 

~. throughout Europe. So at the beginning of his career 

"he pressed for legatine powers, which were grudgingly 

granted by Leo X., first for one year, and afterwards 
‘for five ; till the gratitude of Clement VII. conferred 
them for life. Clothed with this authority, and working 
in concert with the king, Wolsey was supreme over 
the English Church, and perhaps dreamed of a future in 
‘which the Roman Pontiff would practically resign his 
claims over the northern churches to an English delegate, 
‘who might become his equal or superior in actual power. 
However this might be, he certainly contemplated the 
reform of the English Church by means of a judicious: 
mixture of royal and ecclesiastical authority. Every-L 
‘thing was propitious for such an undertaking, as thé 
position of the Church was felt to be in many ways. 
‘anomalous and antiquated. The rising middle class had ° 


a 
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many grievances to complain of from the ecclesiastical 
courts; the new landlords looked with contempt on the 
management of monastic estates; the new learning 
mocked at the ignorance of the clergy, and scoffed at the 
superstitions of a simpler past which had survived unduly 
into an age when criticism was coming into fashion. 
The power of the Church had been great in days when 
the State was rude and the clergy were the natural 
leaders of men. Now the State was powerful and enjoyed 
men’s confidence ; they looked to the king to satisfy their 
material aspirations, and the Church had not been very 
successful in keeping their spiritual aspirations alive. 

‘It was not that men were opposed to the Church, but 

‘ they judged its privileges to be excessive, its disciplinary 

- courts to be vexatious, its officials to be too numerous, and - 
its wealth to be devoted to purposes which had. ceased 
to be of the first importance. There was a general desire 
to see a re-adjustment of many matters in which the 
Church was concerned; and before this popular sentiment 
churchmen found it difficult to assert their old pretensions, 
and preferred to rest contentedly under the protection 
of the Crown. 

A. trivial incident shows the general condition 
of affairs with sufficient clearness. One of the claims 
which on the whole the clergy had maintained was 
the right of trial before ecclesiastical courts ; and the 

greater leniency of ecclesiastical sentences had been a 
useful modification of the severity of the criminal law, so 
that benefit of clergy’ had been permitted to receive 
large extension of interpretation. Further, the sanctity 
of holy places had been permitted to give Tights of 
sanctuary to criminals fleeing ‘from justice or revenge, * 
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Both of these expedients had been useful in a rude state 
of scciety, and had done much to uphold a higher stand- 
ard of humanity. But it was clear that they were only 
temporary expedients which were needless and even 
harmful as society: grew more settled and justice was 
regularly administered. Henry VIL had felt the need 


of diminishing the rights of sanctuary, which gave ay 


" dangerous immunity to the numerous rebels against 
whom he had to contend, and he obtained a bull for that 
purpose from Pope Innocent VIII. The example which 
he set was speedily followed, and an Act was passed by 
the Parliament of 1511, doing away with sanctuary and 
benefit of clergy in the case of those who were accused of 
murder, 

_ It does not seem that the Act met with any decided 
opposition at the time that it was passed; but there 
were still sticklers for clerical immunities, who regarded 
it as a dangerous innovation, and during the session of 
Parliament in 1515 the Abbot of Winchcombe preached 
a sermon in which he denounced it as an impious measure. 


Henry VIII. adopted a course which ‘afterwards stood. 


him in good stead in dealing-with the Church; he sub- 
mitted the question to a commission of divines and tem- 
poral peers. In the course of the discussion Standish, 
the Warden of the Friars Minors, put the point clearly 
and sensibly by saying, “‘ The Act was not against the 
liberty of the Church, for it was passed for the weal 
“of the whole realm.” The clerical party were not 
prepared to face so direct an issue, and answered that: it 
was contrary to the decretals. “So,” replied Standish, 
“is the non-residence of bishops; yet that is common 


enough.” Baffled in their appeal to law the bishops fell : 
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back upon Scripture, and quoted the text, ‘ Touch not 
‘mine anointed.” Again Standish tured, against them 
the néw critical spirit, which destroyed the old argu- 
ments founded on isolated texts. David, he said, used 
these words of all God’s people as opposed to the heathen ; 
ag England was a Christian country the text covered the 


” laity as well as the clergy. It was doubtless galling to 


the clerical party to be so remorselessly defeated by one 
of their own number, and their indignation was in- 


Y creased when the temporal lords on the commission 


7 


2 
/ 
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decided against the Abbot of Winchcombe and ‘ordered 
him to apologise. . 
The bishops vented their anger on Standish, and 
summoned him to answer for his conduct before Convo- 
¢ation, whereon he appealed to the king. Again Henry 
appointed a commission, this time exclusively of laymen, ~ 
to decide between Standish and his accusers. They 
reported that Convocation, by its proceeding against one 
Who was acting as a royal commissioner, had incurred 
the penalties of premunire, and they added that the 
king could, if he chose, hold a parliament without the 
lords spiritual, who had-no place therein save by virtue 
of their temporal possessions. Probably this was in- 
“tended as a significant hint to the spirituality that they 
had better not interfere unduly with parliamentary 
proceedings. Moreover, at the same time a case had 
occurred which stirred popular feeling against the ecclesi- 
astical courts. A London merchant had been arrested 
by the chancellor of the Bishop of London on a charge 
of heresy, and a few days after his arrest was found 
hanging dead in his cell, Doubtless the unhappy man 
had committed suicide, but there was a suspicion that | 
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_ his arrest was due to a private grudge on the part of the 
chancellor, who was accused of having made away with 
him privily. Popular feeling waxed high, and the lords ' 
who gave their decision so roundly against Convocation 
“knew that they were sure of popular support. 

. Henty was not sorry of an opportunity of teach- 
ing the clergy their dependence upon himself, and he 
summoned the bishops before him that he might read 
them a lesson. Wolsey’s action on this occasion is 
noticeable. He seems to have been the only one who saw 
the gravity of the situation, and he strove to effect a 
dignified compromise. Before the king could speak + 
Wolsey knelt before him and interceded for the clergy. 
He paid that they had designed nothing against the | 
king’s prerogative, but thought it their duty to uphold 
the rights of the Church; he prayed that the matter 
might be referred to the decision of the Pope. Henry 
answered that he was satisfied with the arguments of 
Standish. Fox, Bishop of Winchester, turned angrily on 
Standish, and Archbishop Warham plucked up his 

- courage so far as to say feebly, “Many holy men have 
resisted the law: of Englaid on this point and have 
suffered martyrdom.” But Henry knew that he had 
not to deal with a second Becket, and that the days of 
Becket had gone by for ever.. He would have nothing 
to say to papal intervention or to clerical privilege ; the 

- time had come for the assertion of royal authority, and 
Henry could use his opportunity as skilfully as the most 
skilful priest. ‘ We,” said he, “are by God’s grace king 
of England, and have no superior but God; we will » 
maintain the rights of the Crown like our predecessors ; 
your decrees you break and interpret at your pleasure } 
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but we will not consent to your interpretation any more 
than’ our predecessors have done.” The immemorial 
rights of the English Crown were vaguer and more for- 
midable than the rights of the Church, and the bishops 
retired in silence. Henry did not forget the service 
rendered him ‘by Standish, who was made Rishop of St. 
Asaph in 1518. 

In this incident we have a forecast of the subsequent 
course of events—the threat of premunire, the assertion 
of the royal supremacy, the submission of the clergy. 
Nothing was wanting save a sufficient motive to work a 
revolution in the ancient relations between Church and 
State. Wolsey alone seems to have seen how precari- 

jous was the existing position of the Church. Heknew . 
that the Church was wrong, and that it would have to. 
.give way, but he wished to clothe its submission with a 
semblance of dignity, and to use the papal power, not as 
a means of guarding the rights of the Church, but as a 
means of casting an air of ecclesiastical propriety over 
their abandonment. Doubtless he proposed to use his 
legatine power for that purpose if the need arose; but 
he was loyal to the Church as an institution, and did not 
_wish it to fall unreservedly to the tender mercies of the 
king. He saw that this was only to be avoided by a 
judicious pliancy on the Church’s part, which could gain 
a breathing-space for carrying out gradual reforms. 

The fact that Wolsey was a statesman rather than an 
ecclesiastic gave him a clear view of the direction which 
a, conservative reformation should pursue. He saw that 
the Church was too wealthy and too powerful for the 
work which it was actually doing. The wealth and , 
power of the Church were a heritage from a former ‘age, 


, 
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in which the care for the higher interests of society fell 
entirely into the hands of the Church because the State ~ 
was rude and barbarous, and had no machinery save for 
the discharge of rudimentary duties. Bishops were the 
only officials who ‘could curb the lawlessness of feudal 
lords;" the clergy were the only refuge from local 
tyranny ; monks were the only landlords who cleared 
the forests, drained the marshes, and taught the pursuits 
of peace; monastery schools educated the sons of, pea- 
sants, and the universities gave young men of ability a 
‘career. All the humanitarian duties of society were 
discharged by the Church, and the Church had 
“grown in wealth and importance because of its readi-. 
ness to discharge them. But as the State grew 
‘stronger, and as the power of Parliament increased, it 
was natural that duties which had once been delegated 
should be assumed by the community at large. It was 
equally natural that institutions which had once been 
- useful should outlast their usefulness and be regarded 
_ With a jealous eye. By the end of the reign of Edward 
_ L. England had been provided with as many monastic 
institutions as it needed, and the character of monasticism 
began to decline. Benefactions for social purposes from 
that time forward were mainly devoted to colleges, hos-} 
pitals, and schools. The fact that so many great church- 
men were royal ministers shows how the energy of the 
Church was placed at the disposal of the State and 
was by it absorbed. The Church possessed revenues, 
and a staff of officials which were too large for the _ 
time, in which it was not the only worker in the field of 
social welfare. It possessed rights and privileges which 
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lawlessness, but which were invidious in days of more 
settled government. Moreover, the tenure of so much 

"land by ecclesiastical corporations like monasteries, was 
viewed with jealousy in a time when commercial com- 
petition was becoming a dominant motive in a society 
. which had ceased to be mainly warlike. 

From this point of view Wolsey: was prepared for 
gradual changes in the position of the Church; but he 
. did not wish those changes to be revolutionary, nor did 
he wish them to be made by the power of the State. 
He knew the real weakness of the Church and the prac- 
tical omnipotence of the king ; but he hoped to unite the 
interests of the Crown and of the Church by his own 
personal influence and by his position as the trusted 
minister of king and Pope alike. 

He did not, however, deceive himself about the prac- 
tical difficulties in the way of a conservative reform, 
which should remove the causes of popular discontent, 
and leave the Church an integral part of the State 
organisation. He knew that the ecclesiastical system, 
even in its manifest abuses, was closely interwoven with 
English society, and he knew the strength of clerical 
eonservatism. He knew also the dangerr which beset 
the Church if it came across the royal will and pleasure. 
Jf any reform were to be carried out it must be by rais- 
ing the standard of clerical jntelligence. Already.many 
things which had accorded with the simpler minds of an 
earlier age had become objects of mockery to educated 
laymen. The raillery of Erasmus at the relics of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury and the Virgin’s milk preserved, 
at Walsingham expressed the difference which had arisen 
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thou ghtful men. It would be well to divert some of the 
revenues of the Church from the maintenance of idle and 
ignorant ‘monks to the education of a body of learned . 
clergzy. . ; 

This diversion of monastic property had long been j. 
projected andattempted. William of Wykeham endowed 
his ‘New College at Oxford with lands which he purchased ~ 
frorn monasteries. Henry VI. endowed Eton and 
Kin,g’s College with revenues which came from the sup- 
pression of alien priories. In 1497 John Alcock, Bishop 
of Ely, obtained leave to suppress the decrepit nunnery 
of St, Rhadegund in Cambridge and use its site for the 
foun dation a Jesus College. Wolsey only carried 
farther and made more definite the example which had 
previously been set when in 1524 he obtained from Pope 
Clement VIL permission to convert into a college the 
monastery of St. Frideswyde in Oxford. Soon after he 
obtained a bull allowing him to suppress monasteries , 
with fewer than seven inmates, and devote their revenues 
to edticational purposes. 

Nor was Wolsey the only man who was of opinion 
that the days of monasticism were numbered. In 1515 
Bishop Fox of Winchester contemplated the foundation 
of @ college at Oxford in connection with the monastery 
of St. Swithin at Winchester. He was dissuaded from 
making his college dependent on a monastery by his 
brothier bishop, Oldham of Exeter, who said, “Shall we 
build: houses and provide livelihoods for a company of 
bussing monks, whose end and fall we ourselves may 
live to see? No, no: it is meet to provide for the 
increase of learning, and for such as by learning shall do 
good to Church and commonwealth.” Oldham’s advice, 
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prevailed, and the statutes of Fox’s college of Brasenose 
were markedeby the influence of the new learning 28 
distinct from the old theology. \ 7 
Still Wolsey’s dull for the wholesale dissolution of 
small monasteries was the beginning of a process which 
did not cease till all were swept away. It introduced a 
principle of measuring the utility of old institutions:and 
judging their right to exist by their power of rendering 
service to the community. Religious houses whose 
shrunken revenues could not support more than seven 
monks, according to the rising standard of monastic 
comfort, were scarcely likely to maintain serious discip- 
- line or pursue any lofty end. But it was the ‘very 
reasonableness of this method of judgment which’ ren- 
dered it exceedingly dangerous. Tried by this standard, 
-who could hope to escape? Fuller scarcely exaggerates 
when he says that this measure of Wolsey’s “made all 
the forest of religious foundations in England to shake, 
justly fearing that the king would fell the oaks when 
the cardinal had begun to cut the underwood.” It 
would perhaps have required too much wisdom for the 
monks to see that submission to the cardinal’s pruning- 
knife was the only means of averting the clang of the 
royal axe, = 4 
“The method which Wolsey pursued was afterwards 
borrowed by Henry VIII. Commissioners were: sent 
‘out to inquire into the condition of small monas- 
’ teries, and after an unfavourable report their dissolution - 
_was required, and their members were removed: to a 
‘larger house. The work was one which needed care and 
dexterity as well as a good knowledge of business. 
Wolsey was lucky in his agents, chief amongst whom 
nN 
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was Thomas Cromwell, an attorney whose cleverness 
Wolsey quickly perceived. In fact most of the men who 
so cleverly'managed the dissolution of the monasteries 
for Henry had learned the knack under Wolsey, who 
was fated to train up instruments for purposes which 
he would have abhorred. ; 
The immediate objects to which Wolsey devoted the 
money which he obtained by the dissolution of these 
useless monasteries were a college in his old university of 
Oxford and another in his native town of Ipswich. The 
‘two were doubtless intended to be in connection with 
one another, after the model of William of Wykeham’s 
‘foundations at Winchester and ‘Oxford, and those of 
‘Henry VI. at Eton and Cambridge. This scheme was 
jiever carried out in its integrity, for on Wolsey’s fall 
inis works were not completed, and were involved in his 
forfeiture. Few things gave him more grief than the 
threatened check of this memorial of his greatness, and 
owing to his earnest entreaties his college at Oxford was 
spared and was refounded. Its name, however, was 
changed from Cardinal College to Christ Church, and it 
was not entirely identified with Wolsey’s glory. The 
college at Ipswich fell into abeyance. 
~ Wolsey’s design for Cardinal College was on a mag- 
nificent scale. He devised a large court surrounded by 
a cloister, with a spacious dining-hall on one side. The 
hall was the first building which he took in hand, and 
this fact is significant of his idea of academic life. He 
‘conceived a college as an organic society of men living 
in common, and by their intercourse generating and ex- 
pressing a powerful body of opinion. Contemporaries 
mocked and said, “A fine piece of business; this car- ; 
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dinal projected a college and has built a tavern.” They 
did not understand that Wolsey was not merely adding’ 
to the number of Oxford colleges, but was creating a 
society which should dominate the University, and be 
the centre of a new intellectual movement. For this 
purpose Wolsey devised a foundation which should be at 
once ecclesiastical and civil, and should set forward his. 
own conception of the relations between the Church and, 
the intellectual and social life of the nation. His founda-. 
tion consisted of a dean, sixty canons, six professors, 
forty petty canons, twelve chaplains, twelve clerks, and 
sixteen choristers; and he proposed to fill it with men 
of his own choice, who would find there a fitting sphere 
for their energies, 

"Wolsey was a man well adapted to hold the balance 
between the old and the new learning. He had been 
trained in the theology of the schools, and was a student 
of St. Thomas Aquinas; but he had learned by the 
training of life to understand the new ideas; he grasped 
their importance, and he foresaw their triumph. He 
was a friend of the band of English scholars who brought 
to Oxford the study of Greek, and he sympathised with 
the intellectual aspirations of Grocyn, Colet, More, and_ 
Erasmus. Perhaps he rather sympathised than under- 
stood; but his influence was cast on their side when the 
opposition to the new learning broke out in the Univer- 

_sity and the Trojans waged a desperate and at first. a 
successful war against the Greeks.” The more ignorant 
among the clerical teachers objected to any widening of 
the old studies, and resented the substitution of biblical 
or patristic theology for the study of the schoolmen. 
They dreaded the effects of the critical method, and were 
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not reassured when Grocyn, in a sermon at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, declared that the writings attributed to 
Dionysius the Areopagite were spurious. A wave of 
obscurantism swept over Oxford, and, as Tyndale puts it, 
“the barking curs, Dun’s disciples, the children of dark-” 
ness, raged in every pulpit against Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew.” ‘Wolsey used the king’s authority to rebuke 
the assailants of learning; but the new teachers withdrew 
from Oxford, and Wolsey saw that if the new learning 
was to make way it must have a secure footing. Ac- 
cordingly he set himself to get the universities into his 
power, and in 1517 proposed to found university lecture- 
ships in Oxford. Hitherto the teaching given in the 
universities had been voluntary; teachers arose and 
maintained themselves by a process of natural selection. 
Excellent as such a system may seem, it did not lead to 
progress, and already the Lady Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond, Henry VII.’s mother, had adopted the ad- 
vice of Bishop Fisher, and founded divinity professor- 
ships in the two universities. Wolsey wished to “ 
extend this system and organise an entire staff of 
teachers for university purposes. We do not know how 
far he showed his intention, but such was his influence 
that“Oxford submitted its statutes to him for revision. 
Wolsey’s hands were too full of other work for him to 
undertake at once so delicate a matter; but he meant 
undoubtedly to reorganise the system of university: 
education, and for this purpose prevailed on Cambridge 
also to entrust its statutes to his hands. Again he had! 
prepared the way for a great undertaking, and had dex- 
terously used his position to remove all obstacles, and pre- 
pare a field for the work of reconstruction. Again he was 
L 
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prevented from carrying out his designs, and his educa- 
tional reform was never actually made. We can only — 
trace ‘his intentions in the fact that he brought to 
Oxford a learned Spaniard, Juan Luis Vives, to lecture 
on rhetoric, and we may infer that he intended to 
provide both universities with a staff of teachers chosen 
from the first scholars of Europe. : 

Another matter gives another indication of Wolsey’s 
desire to remove the grievances felt against the Church. 
Tf the monasteries were survivals of a time when the 
Chureh discharged the humanitarian duties of society, 
the ecclesiastical courts were in a like manner survivals 
of atime when the civil courts wera not yet able to 
deal with many points which concerned the relations 
between man and man, or which regulated individual 
conduct. Thus marriage was a religious ceremony, and- 
‘all questions which arose from the marriage contract 

_ Were decided in the ecclesiastical courts. Similarly wills 
were recognised by the Church, as resting on the moral 
basis of mutual confidence, long before the State was pre- 
pared to acknowledge their validity. Besides these 
cases which arose from contract, the Church exercised a 

' disciplinary supervision over its members for the good of 

“their souls, and to avoid scandals in a Christian com- 
munity. On all these points the principles of the Church 
had leavened the conceptions of the State, and the civil 
jurisdiction had in many matters overtaken the ecclesias-_ 
tical. But the clerical courts stood stubbornly upon 
their claim to greater antiquity, and the activity of 
ecclesiastical lawyers found plenty of work todo. Dis- 
ciplinary jurisdiction was unduly extended by a class of 
trained officials, and was resented by the growing inde- 
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pendence of the rising middle class. No doubt the 


’ ecclesiastical courts needed reform, but the difficulties in 


the way of reforming legal procedure are always great. 
Wolsey faced the problem in a way which is most 
characteristic of his.statesmanship. He strove to bring 


, the question to maturity for solution by getting the 


control of the ecclesiastical courts into his own hands. 
For this purpose he used his exceptional position as 
Papal Legate, and instituted a legatine court which should 
supersede the ordinary jurisdiction. Naturally enough 
‘this brought him into collision with Archbishop Warham, . 
‘and his fall prevented him from developing his policy. 
His attempt only left the ecclesiastical courts in worse 


confusion, and added to the strength of the oppo- 


. sition, which soon robbed them of most of their powers. 
“It added also to Wolsey’s unpopularity, and gave a 


shadow of justice to the unworthy means which were 
used for his destruction. 

In fact, wherever we look, we see that in domestic 
affairs Wolsey had a clear conception of the objects to be 
immediately pursued by a conservative reformer. Buta 
conservatiye reformer raises a8 much hostility as does a 
revolutionist, for the mass of men are not sufficiently 
foreseeing or sufficiently disinterested willingly to abandon 
profitable abuses. They feel less animosity against 
the open enemy who aims avowedly at their destruction, 
‘than against the seeming friends who would deprive 
them of what they consider to be their rights. The 
‘clergy submitted more readily to the abolition of their 
privileges by the king than they would have submitted 
to a reform at the hands of Wolsey. They could under- 
stand the one; they could not understand the other. - 
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This was natural, for Wolsey had no lofty principles 
to set, before them ; he had only the wisdom of a keen- 
sighted statesman, who read the signs of the times. 
Indeed he did not waste his time in trying to persuade 
others to see with his eyes. He could not have ventured 
to speak out and say that the Church must choose between 
the tender mercies of the royal power and submission to 
the discretion of one who, standing between the king 
and the Pope, was prepared to throw a semblance of 
ecclesiastical recognition over reforms which were inevit- 
able. It is clear that Wolsey was working for the one 
possible compromise, and he hoped to effect it by his own 
dexterity. Secure of the royal favour, secure through his 
political importance of the papal acquiescence in-the use 
which he made of his legatine power, standing forward . 
as the chief ecclesiastic in England, he aimed at accom- 
, Plishing such reforms as would have brought into’ har- 
mony the relations between Church and State. He did 
not hope to do this by persuasion, but by power, and had 
taken steps to lay his hand cautiously on different parts 
of the ecclesiastical organisation. With this idea before 
him we may safely acquit Wolsey of any undue ambition 
. for the papal office; he doubted whether his influence 
would be increased or not by its possession. 
In everything that Wolsey did he played for the 
highest stakes, and risked all upon the hope of ultimate 
* success. He trusted to justify himself in the long-run, 
and was heedless of the opposition which he called forth. 
Resting solely upon the royal favour, he did not try to 
conciliate, nor did he pause to explain. Men could not 
yunderstand his ends. but thev profoundly disliked his 
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might be useless but served to provide for younger sons 
or dependants of country families, was very unpopular, 
as. coming from a cardinal who enjoyed the revenues of 
many ecclesiastical offices whose duties he did not dis- 
charge. The setting up of a legatine court was hateful 
to the national sentiment of Englishmen, who saw in it 
only another engine of ecclesiastical oppression. The 
pompand magnificence wherewith Wolsey asserted a great- 
ness which he mainly valued as a means of doing his 
country service, was resented as the vulgar arrogance of 
an upstart. Wolsey’s ideas were too great to pay any 
heed to the prejudices of Englishmen which, after all, 
have determined the success of all English ministers, and 
~ which no English statesman has ever been powerful 
enough to disregard. 


CHAPTER Ix 


THE KING’S DIVORCE 
1527-1529 


Ir Wolsey hoped that the peace with France, which he 
had so successfully concluded in the beginning of 1527,”- 
would enable him to reassert England’s influence on the _ 
“Continent, and would give him an opportunity for the” 
work of domestic reform, he was sorely disappointed. A 
new matter arose, not entirely unexpected, but which 
widened into unexpected issues, and consumed Wolsey’s 
energies till it led to his fall. The project of the king’s 
divorce was suddenly mooted; and this personal matter, 
before it was ripe for séttlement, gradually.drew into its 
« sphere all the questions concerning England’s foreign - 
and domestic policy which Wolsey’s statesmanship had 
been trying to solve by wise and well-considered means, 
Wolsey had been gathering into his hands the threads of 
a complicated policy, each one of which required dex- 
terous handling, in accordance with a great design. He 
found himself suddenly called upon to act precipitately 
for the accomplishment of a small matter, which brought 
all the difficulties of his position prominently forward, 
and gave him no time for that skilful diplomacy in 
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which he excelled. Moreover, when the project was 

" started neither Henry nor Wolsey could have foreseen 
the complications which would arise; still less could 
Wolsey have known the obstinacy which the faintest _ 
opposition to the royal will would develop in the king, 
or the extent to which he could persuade himself that 
the satisfaction of the royal pleasure was the sole purpose 
of the existence of the power of the State. At first 
Henry had sympathised with Wolsey’s far-reaching 
schemes. Latterly he had at all events been willing to 
allow Wolsey to have his own way on the whole. The 
time came when he showed himself a hard taskmaster, 
and demanded that Wolsey should at all costs satisfy his 
personal desires in a matter which he persuaded himself 
was all-important to the nation at large. 

Viewed according to the general notions of the time, 
there was nothing very surprising in the fact that Henry 
VIIL should wish for a divorce. Royal marriages were 
made and unmade from motives of expediency ; it was 

only @ question of obtaining.a decent plea. The sons 
of Katharine had died in infancy, and Mary was the only 
heir of the English throne ; it was a matter of importance 
to the future of England that the succession to the 
throne should be clearly established. If Henry had 
remained attached to his wife this consideration would 
not have been put forward ; but Henry was never famed 
; for constancy. He was in the prime of life, while 
Katharine was over forty. He had developed in char- 
acter, not for the better, while she remained true to the 
narrow traditions of her early training. She was an 
excellent housewife, conscientious, decorous, and capable; 
* but she was devoted to the political interests of Spain, 
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and admired her nephew Charles. While the imperial 
alliance was warmly pursued by Henry she was 
happy; when Henry’s zeal for Charles began to 
fade she felt offended, and was not judicious in the 

r display of her.political bias. - Henry was more and more 
annoyed by his wife’s discontent, and the breach between 
them rapidly widened. When Henry broke with 

Charles and allied himself with France he seems to 
have felt that his domestic peace was at an end, and he 
was not the man to shrink from the effort to re-establish 
it upon another basis. 

Perhaps none of these considerations would have 
moved Henry to take prompt action if his desires 
had not been kindled by a new object of his affection. 

” He had not been a faithful husband, and Katharine seems __ 
to have been indulgent to his infidelities. In the course 
of 1526 he was captivated by the charms of Anne Boleyn, 
as he had formerly been captivated by her sister Mary. 
But Anne had learned that the king was fickle, and she 
resolved that she would not be so easily won as to be 
lightly abandoned. She skilfully managed to make her- 
self agreeable to the king till his passion for her became 
so violent that he was prepared to accept her terms and 

“make her his lawful wife. 

Wolsey was not in favour of this plan; but he was 

not opposed to getting rid of the political influence 
« of Katharine, and he believed that the king’s fancy 
for Anne Boleyn would rapidly pass away. Whatever 
his own personal opinion might be, he did not venture 
to gainsay the king in a matter on which he was resolved, 
and he lent himself to be an instrument in a matter 
which involved him in measures which became more:and 
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more discreditable. The first idea of the king was to 
declare his marriage with Katharine unlawful, on the 
ground that she had previously been his brother’s wife ; 
but he was cognisant of that when he married her and 
had applied for a- papal dispensation to remedy that : 
source of invalidity. Doubtless some plea might be 
discovered to enable the Pope to set aside the dispensa- 
tion granted by his predecessor. But whatever technical 
grounds might be used to justify the Pope’s decision’ in 
the king’s favour, the Pope could not be expected to act 
in such a manner as to offend the Powers of Europe and ,. 
shock the moral sense of Englishmen. Wolsey did not 
hide from himself that there were three hindrances in 
- the way of legalising the king’s divorce. The opinion 

of England was not in its favour; Charles V. was likely 
' to resent the affront which it would put upon his aunt, 
and the Pope could not afford to alienate one who was 
becoming all-powerful in Italy that he might win the 
distant friendship of the English king; Francis I. had 
just made a treaty with Henry VIIL, by which the hand 
of Mary had been promised to his son, and he was not 
.likely to wish to see Mary declared to be illegitimate. 
These were serious elements of opposition, which it 
would require considerable skill to overcome. 

The first measure which suggested itself to Henry and 
Wolsey was to put the king’s plea into shape, and endorse 
it with the authority of the English Church. For this 
purpose a suit was secretly instituted against the king 
in Wolsey’s legatine court. Henry was solemnly in- 
formed that a complaint had been made to Wolsey, as~ 
eensor of public morals, that he had cohabited for 
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that Archbishop Warham should be joined with Wolsey 
as asseasor, and named a proctor who should plead his 
cause. Three sessions of this’ court were held with the 
profoundest secrecy in May; but in spite of all the 
attempts at secrecy the imperial ambassador discovered 
whet was going on. The object of this procedure seeths 
to have been to produce a sentence from the legate’s 
court in England which should be confirmed by the 
Pépe without right of appeal. If the Popo had been 
a free agent he might conceivably have adopted this . 
course ; but the news soon reached England that Rome 
had been sacked by Bourbon, and that the. Pope was 


“trenibling before Charles V. In this turn of affairs it 


was useless to proceed farther on the supposition that © 
he would unhesitatingly comply with the wishes of 
Henry and Wolsey. A court sitting in secret would” 
have no influence on English opinion, and Wolsey pro- 
posed that its sittings should be suspended, and the 
opinions of the English bishops be taken as a means of 
educating public opinion. 

But Katharine had been informed of the King’s inten- 
tions concerning her, and showed a purpose of defending- 


,_her rights. It would be very awkward if she were the 


first to make the matter public, and were to appeal to 
the Pope or her kinsman Charles. The question would 
then become a political question, and Henry was not 
prepared with allies. So on 22d June the king broached | 
his difficulties to Katharine. He told her of his scruples, 


“and of his intentions of submitting them to the deci- 


sion of canonists and theologians; meanwhile they had . 
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"for the best, and begged her to keep the matter secret. 
His only object was to prevent her from taking any 
open steps till he had assured himself of the countenance 
of the French king to his plans. For this purpose 
Wolsey was sent on an embassy, ostensibly to settle 
some questions raised by the French treaty, really to 
concert with Francis I. a scheme for bringing to bear 
upon the Pope « pressure which should be strong enough 
to counteract the influence of Charles-V. So, on 3d July, 
Wolsey left London on his last diplomatic mission. Men 
who saw Wolsey set out with more than his accustomed 
state, escorted by nine hundred horsemen, thought, doubt- 


Jess, that the cardinal’s greatness was as high as ever ;. 


-. but those who watched more closely saw him in the 
splendid ceremonial of the Church of Canterbury “weep 
very tenderly,” for his mind was ill at ease. He must 
have felt that he was going to use his talents for a bad 
end, and that all patriotism and nobility had vanished 
from his aim. On his way to Dover he had a conference 


‘' with Archbishop Warham, whotn he instructed about 


the conduct to be observed towards the queen. Then 
at Rochester he sounded Bishop Fisher, the most holy 
and upright of the English bishops, who had already 
been asked by Katharine to give her counsel, though 
she had not ventured to tell him what was the subject 
on which she wished for his advice. So Wolsey told 
his own story; that the king’s conscignce was dis- 
quiet,-and that he wished to have his seruples set at 
rest by the opinions of learned men. He represented 
that Katharine by her hastiness was throwing difficulties 
in the way of the king’s considerate procedure, and 
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scandal. Fisher believed Wolsey’s tale, and was beguiled 
into. a belief of the king’s good intentions, which 
the queen could not understand. About the validity of 
Henry’s marriage Wolsey could not get from Fisher an 
opinion contrary to the authority of a papal dispensa- 
tion; but he contrived to alienate Fisher from sym- 
pathy with Katharine, and so left the queen without a 
friend while he proceeded to machinate against her in 
France. 

We have from one of Wolsey’s attendants, George 
Cavendish, his gentleman-usher, a full account of 
Wolsey’s journey in France. On one point he gives 
us valuable insight into Wolsey’s character where 
Wolsey has been much misrepresented. He tells us 
how at Calais he summoned his attendants and ad- 
dressed them about their behaviour. He explained 
that the services which he required from them were not 
personal but official, and his words were those of a 
statesman who understood, but did not over-estimate, the 
value of external things. “Ye shall understand,” he 
said, “that the king’s majesty, upon certain weighty 
considerations, hath for the more advancement of his 
Joyal dignity assigned me in this journey to be his 
lieutenant-general, and what reverence belongeth to the 
same I will tell you. That for my part I must, by 
virtue of my commission of lieutenantship, assume and 
take upon me,in all honours and degrees, to have all 

+ such service and reverence as to his highness’s presence 
is meet and due, and nothing thereof to be neglected or 
omitted by me that to his royal estate is appurtenant. 
And for my part, ye shall see me that I will not omit 
one jot thereof.” Then he added some wise advier 
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about the courtesies to be observed in their intercourse 
with the.French. 

When matters of etiquette had thus been arranged, 
Wolsey rode out of Calais on 22d July, and pursued his 
journey to Abbeville, where he awaited the arrival of 
Francis. at Amiens. On 4th August he entered Amiens, 
and was received with royal honours. His interviews 
with Francis and the queen-mother were most satis- 


factory on matters of general policy: the English 


alliance was firmly accepted, and all questions between 
the two Crowns were in a fair way towards settlement. 
Wolsey waited till the political alliance was firmly es- 
tablished before he broached the personal matter of the 
divorce. Meanwhile he meditated on the schemes which 
might be pursued by the allied kings to satisty 
-Henry’s desires. He proposed that they should join in 


demanding from Charles V. that he should restore the _ 


Pope’s independence, in the hope that the Pope when 
freed from constraint would be willing to show his 
gratitude by complying with Henry’s demands, If 
they failed in procuring the Pope’s release, they should 
declare the papal power to be in abeyance, and summon 
the cardinals to meet at Avignon, where, under Wolsey’s 
presidency, they should transact such business as the 
Pope in his captivity was unable to discharge. 

Either of these methods was technically decorous ; 
but they did not much commend themselves to Henry 
VIIL, whose passion for Anne Boleyn daily increased, 
and who was impatient of any procedure that involved 
delay. So Henry listened coldly to Wolsey’s proposals 


for a “sure, honourable, and safe” termination of the 
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wished for'a * good and brief conclusion,” and gave ear 
¢ to the advice of Anne Boleyn and her friends. it was 
easy for them to. point out that Wolsey was an old- 
fashioned statesman, full of prejudice where the Church 
was concerned. They urged that the king could do 
better for himself, and could deal more expeditiously 
' with the Pope than could a churchman who was bound 
to adopt a humble attitude towards his ecclesiastical 
superior. So Henry determined to take the matter 
, into his own hands, and send his secretary Knight to 
negotiate with the Pope without Wolsey’s intervention. . 
Wolsey, meanwhile, in ignorance of the King’s inten- 
tions, but distressed at the difficulties which he foresaw, 
followed the French Court to Compiegne, where he 
‘- divided his time between diplomatic conflicts, festivities, 
and the despatch of business. One morning, Cavendish; 
* tells us, “He rose early about four of the clock, sitting 
down to write letters into England unto the king, com- 
manding one of his chaplains to prepare him to mass, 
insomuch that the said chaplain stood revested until 
four of the clock at afternoon; all which season my 
lord never rose once even to eat any meat, but continu- 
ally wrote his letters, with his own hands, haying all 
‘that time his nighteap and kerchief on his head. And 
about the hour of four of the clock, at afternoon, he 
made an end of writing, and commanded one Christopher 
Gunner, the king’s servant, to prepare him without 
delay to ride empost into England with his letters, 
whom he despatched away or ever he drank. And that 
done he went to mass, and said his other divine service 
with his chaplain, as he was accustomed to do; and then 
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the. space of an hour or more, and said his evensong," he , 


*. went to dinner and supper all at once; and making'a 


small repast, he went to his bed, to take his rest for the 
* night.” . 

While Wolsey was thus labouring in. this thorny 
matter, he received a visit from Knight on his way to 
Rome. Knight's instructions were to demand from the ~ 

. Pope a dispensation for Henry to marry again before 
the divorce from Katharine had been pronounced ; fail- 
ing this, to marry immediately after his marriage with 
Katharine was declared invalid. Further, he was to 
ask the Pope to issue a bull delegating his spiritual 
authority to Cardinal Wolsey during his captivity. No 
doubt this was an expeditious way to cut existing diffi- 
culties ; but it was too expeditious to suit the traditions 

- of the Papal Court. Its obvious clumsiness showed that 
it was not the work of Wolsey’s hand; and it was 
unwise for the king to inform the Pope that he was 
trying to act without Wolsey’s knowledge. 

Though Wolsey was left in ignorance of the nature 
of Knight’s instructions, he could not but suspect that 
the king was acting without. his full knowledge. He 
finished his work at Compiegne and returned to England 
at the end of September. He at once repaired to the 
Court at Richmond, and sent to tell the king of his 
arrival. Hitherto the king had always retired to a 
private -room when he received the cardinal alone. 
Now’ Anne Boleyn was with the king in the great 
hall, and scarcely had Wolsey’s message been delivered 
than she broke in, “ Where else should the cardinal 
come than here where the king is?” The king con- 
firmed her command, and Wolsey found himself ushered . 
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into the hall, where Henry sat amusing himself with 
Anne and his favourites. Serious talk was out of the 
question. Wolsey was no longer first in the king’s 
confidence. He went away feeling that Anne Boleyn © 
was his political rival, whom he could only overcome by 
serving better than she could serve herself. Henceforth 
he had two masters instead of one, and he did not deceive 
himself that the continuance of his power depended 
solely on his usefulness in the matter of the divorce. 

As Wolsey showed himself compliant, Anne Boleyn 
treated him gyaciously while she waited to hear the 
result of Knight’s mission to Rome. It was not easy 
for him to enter the city, which was in possession of the 
Spaniards, and when he entered it he could not hold | 
‘any personal communication with Clement VIL, who was 
shut up in the Castle of St. Angelo. On 9th December 
Clement escaped to Orvieto, where Knight soon joined 
him, and showed his incapacity for the work which had 
’ been confided to him by revealing to the papal officials — 

the whole details of the matter, which he ought to 
have kept secret. Clement saw at once the value of 
Henry’s conscientious scruples, and learned that he was 
moved solely by a desire to marry Anne Boleyn, a 
“connection which could not be excused by any paramount 
reasons of political expediency. However anxious the 
Pope might be to oblige the English king, there were 
limits to his complacency, and Knight had not the wits 
to cast a fair appearance over a disgraceful matter. . Yet 
Clement did not wish to offend Henry by refusing 
his request at once. The demand for a dispensation 
empowering the king to marry at once had already 
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with him’ form of dispensation allowing Henry’ ie 
waarry as soon as‘ his marriage with Katharine was dis- 
solved. This form was amended by one of the car- 
dinals, and was signed by the Pope. Knight started 
back to England, convinced that he had done his business 
excellently, and was bearing to the king the permission 
which he desired. 

When the documents were placed in Wolsey’s hands 
he saw at once that they were worthless. What Henry: 
wanted was permission for Wolsey to decide the ques. ' 
tion in the Pope's behalf, and permission for himself to 
‘act at once as soon as Wolsey’s decision was pronounced. 
The documents which he received did not bar Katha- 
tine’s right of appeal; consequently Wolsey’s decision 

“would be of no effect, and the king could not lawfully 
“marry again pending the appeal. In fact, the Pope 
_ Teserved the entire decision of the matter in his own | 
“hand, 

It was a siiall matter for Wolsey to triumph over a 
man like Knight; but Knight’s failure showed Henry 
and Anne Boleyn that they must put their confidence in 
‘Wolsey after all. So in February 1528 Wolsey had to 
begin | again from the beginning, and had to undo the 
mischief which Knight's bungling had made. He chose 
as his agents his secretary, Stephen Gardiner, and 
Edward Foxe, one of the king’s chaplains. They wero 
‘instructed to ask that the Pope would join with Wolsey ° 
some special legate, and give them power to pronounce a 
final judgment. For this purpose they were to plead 
‘Henry's cause with all earnestness, and say that the king 

“was moved only by the scruples of his conscience; at the 
‘same time they were to praise the virtues of Anne 
M 
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Boleyn, and say that'the king was solely moved by con- 
siderations of his duty to his country in ‘his desite to 
marty her. Further, they were to insist on the dis- 
honour which would be done to the Holy See if the 
Pope, through fear of Charles V., were to refuse to do 
justice. Ifthe king could not obtain justice from the 
Pope he would be’ compelled to seek it elsewhere, and 
live outside the laws of Holy Church ; and however re: 
luctant, he would be driven to this for the quiet of his 
conscience. 

Truly these pleas were sorely contradictory. Henry 
was ready to acknowledge to the fullest extent the papal 
power of granting dispensations, and was ready to sub- 
mit to the justice of the Pope as the highest justice upon 

“earth. But this was solely on condition that the Pope _ 
gave decision according to his wishes. He regarded the 
Papacy as an excellent institution so long as it was on 
his own side. If it refused to see the justice of his 
pleas, then he fell back as strenuously as did Luther on 
the necessity of satisfying his own conscience, and to do 
so he was ready, if need were, to break with the Church. 
Truly the movement in Germany had affected public 
opinion more than was supposed when Wolsey could 
hold such language to the Pope. He did not know what 
a terrible reality that curious conscience of Henry would 
become, His words were a truer prophecy than he 

dreamed. 

However, this line of argument was stubbornly pur- 
sued by Gardiner even in the Pope’s presence. Clement 

- ab Orvieto was not surrounded by the pomp and 

splendour customary to his office. The English envoys 
found him in a little room, seated on a wooden bench 
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which was covered with “an old coverlet not worth 
twenty pence.” But he did not see his way to a restora- 
tion of his dignity by an unhesitating compliance with 
the demands of the English king; on the other hand,~ 
the mere fact that his fortunes had sunk so low de- 
manded greater cireumspection. He was not likely to 
escape from dependence on Charles V. by making him- 
self the tool of Francis I. and Henry VIII.; such a pro- 
ceeding would only lead to the entire destruction of the 
papal authority. Its restoration must be achieved by 
-vholding the balance between the opposing Powers of 
Europe, and Henry VIII.’s desire for a divorce gave the 
Pope an opportunity of showing that he was still a per- ° 
sonage of some importance. Dynastic questions still 
depended on his decree, and he could use ‘Henry’s 
' application as a means of showing Charles that he 
had something to fear from the Papacy, and that it 
was his policy to make the Papacy friendly to himself, 
So Clement resolved to adopt a congenial course of 
temporising, in the hope that he might see his advantage 
in some turn of affairs. No doubt he thought that 
Henry’s matter would soon settle itself ; either his passion 
for Anne Boleyn would pass away, or he would make 
her his mistress. The stubbornness of Henry, his strange 
hold upon formal morality while pursuing an immoral 
course of conduct, his imperious self-will, which grew by 
opposition—these were incalculable elements which might 
have upset the plans of wiser men than Clement VIL 
So the Pope acted the part of the good simple man 
who wishes to do what is right. He lamented his own 
ignorance, and proposed to consult those who were more “ 
learned in canon law than himself. When Gardiner 
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said that England asked nothing but. justice, and df it 
were refused would be driven to think that God had taken 
away from the Holy See the key of knowledge, and . 
would begin to adopt the opinion of those who thought 
* that pontifical laws, which were not clear to the’ 
Pope himself, might well be committed to the flames, 
* Clement sighed, and suggested a compromise. Then he 
added, with a smile, that though canonists said “the 
Pope has all Jaws in the cabinet of his breast,” yet God 
had not given him the key to open that cabinet; he 
could only consult his cardinals. : 
Gardiner’s outspoken remonstrances were useless’ 
against one who pleaded an amiable incompetence, 
_ Against the churnings of Henry’s conscience Clement 
set up the churnings of his own conscience, and no_ 
one could gainsay the Pope’s right to a conscience aa 
much as the English king. After pursuing this course~ 
during the month of March the Pope. at length with 
sighs and tears devised a compromise, in which he feared 
that he had outstepped the bounds of discretion. He 
’ accepted one of the documents which the English envoys 
had brought, the permission for the king to marry whom 
he would as soon as his marriage with Katharine had. 
been dissolved. -He altered the terms of the other 
document, which provided for the appointment of a com- 
. mission with plenary powers to pronounce on the validity - 
. }of the king’s marriage ; he granted the commission, but 
‘did not give it plenary power ; at the same time he chose 
as the commissioner who was to sit with Wolsey Cardinal 
Campeggio, who was the protector of England in the 
Papal Court, and who was rewarded for his services by 
holding the bishopric of Hereford. In this way he 
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‘showed ‘every mark of goodwill to Henry short of ac- 
quiescing entirely in the procedure which he proposed ;” 
but he kept the final decision of the matter in his own” 
hands, 
Gardiner was not wholly pleased with this result. of 
his skill ahd firmness: after all his. efforts to obtain a ~ 
definite solution the Pope had managed to escape from 
‘giving any binding promise. Still, Foxe put a good ~ 
face on Gardiner’s exploits when he returned to England 
in the end of April. Henry and Anne Boleyn were 
delighted,.and Wolsey, though he was more dissatisfied: 
than Gardiner, thought it best to be hopeful. He tried 
to bind the Pope more firmly, and instructed Gardiner 

, to press that the law relating to Henry’s case should be 

. laid down in @ papal decrotal, so that the legates should 

_ . only have to determine the question of fact ; this decretal 

«, he promised to keep entirely secret; besides this, he urged 

’. that’ there should be no delay in sending Campeggio. 

. During these months of expectancy Wolsey conde- 

© “‘seended to ingratiate himself with Anne Boleyn, who had 

“- beopme a political personage of the first importance, * 

_ Anne was gure of Wolsey’s devotion to her interests so 
long ag they were also the king’s, and could not dispense 

with Wolsey’s skill. So she was kindly, and wrote 

!, friendly. letters to Wolsey, and asked for little gifts of 
‘..fanny-fish and shrimps. The’ English Court again 

~~ pasembled an amiable family party, whose members 
were all of one mind. In the course of the summer 

they were all thrown into terror by an outbreak 

(;08 ‘the "Sweating Sickness,”. which devastated the 
eountry!. Anne Boleyn was attacked, though not 

“severely|; and Henry showed that his devotion to her + 
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did not proceed to the length of risking his own precious 
life for her sake. He fied to Waltham, and Anne was 
left with her father ; Henry protested by letter his un- 
alterable affection, but kept out of harm’s way till all 
risk of infection was past. At the same time he showed 
great solicitude for Wolsey’s health, as did also Anne 
Boleyn. It seemed as though Wolsey were never more 
useful or more highly esteemed. 

Yet, strangely enough, this outbreak of the plague 
drew upon Wolsey the most significant lesson which he 
had yet received of his own real position and of Henry's 
resoluteness' to brook no check upon his royal will. 
Amongst others who perished in the sickness was the 
_ Abbess of Wilton, and Anne Boleyn wished that the : 

‘vacant office should be given to one of the nuns of the . 

abbey, Eleanor Carey, sister of William Carey, who had 

married Anne’s sister Mary. Wolsey was informed of 
the wishes of Anne and of the king on this point ; but 
on examination found that Eleanor’s life and character 
were not such as to fit her for the office. He therefore 
proposed to confer it on the prioress, Isabella Jordan. 
It would seem, however, that Eleanor’s friends were 
determined to efface in some degree the scandal which 
their unwise haste had occasioned, and they retaliated 
by spreading reports injurious to the character of the 
prioress. Wolsey did not believe ‘these reports; but 
. Anne Boleyn and the king agreed that if their nominee 
was to be set aside, the cardinal’s nominee should be set 
aside likewise, and Wolsey was informed of the king’s 
decision. Perhaps Wolsey failed to understdnd the 
~ secret motives which were at work; perhaps he had so 
far committed himself before receiving the king’s mes- 
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- sage that he could not well go back ; perhaps he consci- 
* entiously did what he thought right.. Anyhow, he 
appointed Isabella Jordan, and sent her appointment to 
the king for confirmation ; further, he gave as his excuse 
that he had not understood the king’s will in the matter. 
To his extreme surprise and mortification the king 
‘took the opportunity thus afforded of reading him a 

lecture on his presumption, and reminding him that he* 
was expected to render implicit obedience. Matters 
‘were no longer arranged between Henry and Wolsey 
alone ; Anne Boleyn was a third party, and the king’s 
pride was engaged in showing her that his word was 
law. When Henry took his pen in hand he assumed 
the mantle of royal dignity, and he now gave Wolsey a 
sample of the royal way of putting things which was #. 
effectual in his later dealings with his Parliament. He 
began by assuring Wolsey that the great love he bore 
him led him to apply the maxim, “Whom I love I 
chasten ;” he spoke therefore not in displeasure but for 
Wolsey’s good. He could not but be displeased that 
Wolsey had acted contrary to his orders; he was the 
more displeased that Wolsey-had pleaded ignorance as 
an excuse for his disobedience. He overwhelmed him 
with quotations from his letters on the subject, and went 
on, “Ah, my lord, it is a double offence both to do ill 
and colour it too; but with men that have wit it cannot be 
accepted so. Wherefore, good my lord, use no more that 
. Way with me, for there is no man living that more hateth 
it.” He then went on to tell Wolsey that there were many 
Tumours current about the means which he was employ- 
ing to raise money from religious houses for the founda- 
tion of His new colleges ; he told him this because “I 
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dare be bolder with you. than many - that mumble it 
-abroad.” He showed that he had not forgotten, the 
refusal of the monasteries to help in the Amicable 
Grant: why should they now give money to Wolsey un- 

~ less they had. some interested motive in doing so? He’ 
adwised: Wolsey to look closely into the matter, and 
ended, “I pray you, my lord, think not that it is upon. 
any displeasure that I write this unto you. For surely 
it is for my discharge afore God, being in the room that 
I am in; and secondly, for the great zeal I bear unto: 
you, not undeserved on your behalf. Wherefore, 
pray you, take it so; and I assure you, your fault - 
acknowledged, there shall remain in me no spark of dis- 
pleasure ; trusting hereafter you shall Tecompense that ° 
“with a thing much more acceptable to mé.” 

‘This letter cam’ upon Wolsey as a sudden revelation 
of his true position. It showed him the reality of all the 
vague doubts and fears which he had for some time been 
striving to put from him. He was crushed into abject- 
ness, which he did not even strive to conceal from others. 
He took the immediate matters of complaint seriously. . 
to heart, and wished to annul the appointment of Isa- 
bella Jordan, which the king ruled to be unnecessary ; ° 
on that point he was satisfied with having asserted’ a 
principle. But he advised Wolsey to receive no more 
gifts for his colleges from religious houses, and Wolsey: 
promised not to do ao, “Thereby I trust, nor by any ~ 
other. thing hereafter unlawfully taken, your poor. 
cardinal’s conscience shall not be spotted, encumbered, 
or entangled; purposing, with God’s help and your 
gracious favour, so to order the rest of my poor life that 
it shall appear to your Highness that I love and dread + 
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God and also your Majesty.” This was a lamentable | 
-prostration of the moral authority of the chief churchman” 
in England before the king, and showed Wolsey’s weak- 
ness. He knew that he had not demeaned himself as 
befitted his priestly. office ; and though he may have felt 
that no man-in England had less right than the king to 
reprove his conduct on moral grounds, still he could not 
plead that he was above reproach. In the particular 
matter of which he was accused—extorting money from 
the religious houses in return for immunities granted in 
virtue of his legatine power—there is no evidence that 
Wolsey was guilty. But he could not say that he had a 
‘ conscience void of offence ; he had acted throughout his 
“career as a statesman and a man of the world. If the 
king ‘chose té hold him up to moral reprobation he 
* shad no valid defence to offer. He had disregarded the 
criticisms of others that he might serve the king more 
faithfully ; but if the king took upon himself the office ~ 
of critic he had nothing to urge. It was because Henry 
had taken the measure of churchmen such as Wolsey 
that he ventured in later times to hold such lofty lan- 
guage in addressing theclergy- Henry was always superior 
to the weakness of imagining that his own conduct, 
needed any defence, or his own motives any justification. 
Wolsey, though forgiven with reyal graciousness, 
was profoundly depressed, and could not recover hie 
‘sense of security. The future was to him big with 
thenaces, and perhaps he looked most sadly upon his 
. designs which yet remained unrealised. He:saw that his 
‘: activity must henceforth work in a smaller sphere, and 
that he must make haste to finish what he had on hand. 
" Phe ugly business of the divorce looked to him still uglier. : 
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Either he would fail in his efforts to move the Pope. 
in which case he lost his hold upon the king at once, or, 
if he succeeded, he saw ‘that the reign of Anne Boleyn 
meant the end of his own uncontested influence. The 
king’s letter was at least significant of that: he would 

_ never have raised a question about so trivial a matter if 
he had not wished to justify his absolute power in the: 
eyes of one who was to him all-important. 

So Wolsey faced the future; he put his aspirations 
on a lower level, and wished only to garner certainly 
some of the fruits of his life-long labour. He told the 
French ambassador, Du Bellay, “that if God permitted 

. him to see the hatred of these two nations (France and 
" England) extinguished, and firm amity established, as 
he hopes it will shortly be, with a.reform of the laws 
and customs of the country, such as he would effect if 
peace were made, and the succession of the kingdom 
assured, especially if this marriage took place, and an 
heir male were born of it, he would at once retire, and 
serve God for the rest of his life; and that, without any. 
doubt, on the first honourable occasion he could find, he 
would give up politics.” Doubtless Wolsey was genuine 

_in these utterances, and felt that he was resigning much 
when he reduced his designs within the limits which he 
here set forth. But limited ag they were, they still con- 
tained an entire scheme for the reconstruction of English 
politics. Wolsey’s plans remained complete, however 
much he might be willing to reduce them; he was in- 
capable of being a mere attendant upon chance. 

For the present he was awaiting with growing anxiety 
the coming of Cardinal Campeggio, which was delayed, 
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the cardinal had to contend against the difficulties created 
by the disorderly state of Italy ; then he was delayed by + 
an attack of the gout, which made his movements slow ; 
and he did not reach London till 8th October. When 
he came he was not prepared to act at once, nor did he 
treat Wolsey as an equal but rather as a subordinate in 
the work of the commission. In fact, Campeggio behaved . 
ag judge, and Wolsey as the king’s advocate. Cam- 
peggio’s instructions were first to try and persuade the 
king to lay aside his purpose of a divorce. He soon saw 
that this was useless, and Wolsey plainly warned him 
with prophetic instinct. “Most reverend lord, beware 
lest, in like manner as the greater part of Germany, 
owing to the harshness and severity of a certain cardinal, 
has become estranged from the Apostolic See and the 
faith, it should be said that another cardinal has given 
the same occasion to England, with the same result.” 

Failing to shake the king’s determination, the next 
course which Campeggio was ordered to pursue was to 
persuade the queen to comply with the king’s wishes. 
Katharine was still treated with outward respect, but was 
cut off from all friends and advisers, and subjected to a 
secret and galling persecution. Still she maintained a 
resolute spirit, and withstood the pleadings of Wolsey 
and Campeggio, who urged her to give way and with- 
draw to a monastery, for the quieting of the king’s 
conscience. Katharine replied that there was nothing of 
which his conscience need be afraid, and that she in- 
tended “to live and die in the estate of matrimony to 
which God had called her.” The obstinacy of Katharine 
was as invincible as the obstinacy of Henry ; and Kath- 
arine had right on her side. 
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Nothing remained save for the legates ta proceed to 
the trial of the case; and in the trial’ Campeggio’s 
instructions bade him procrastinate to the utmost in 


‘hopes the king might give way before the long delay. 


Wolsey had foreseen this possibility when he demanded 
that .Campeggio should bring with him a decretal de 


‘fining the law as applicable to the case. This decretal 
‘Campeggio was instructed to show the king, but keep in 


his own hands, so that it was useless for Wolsey’s pur- 
pose. His first object was to get hold of this decretal, 


and he wrote urgently to the Pope asking that it should. 


be delivered into the king’s hands, and shown to the 
Privy Council. ‘Without the Pope’s compliance,” he 
sadly wrote, ‘I cannot bear up against this storm.” But 


Clement VII. felt that he was more dependent on Charles” 
V. than on Henry VIIL, and declared that he had granted - 


the decretal merely to be shown to the king and then 


burned ; he had never consented that it be shown to the . 


king’s counsellors. When he was further pressed he 
tossed his arms and said, with great agitation, “I do 


consider the ruin that hangs over me; I repent what I. 


have done. If heresies arise, is it my fault? My con- 
science acquits me. None of you have any reason to 


and the cardinal have never asked anything in my power 
which I have not granted with the utmost readiness ; but 


they like, send the legate back again, on the pretext that 
he will not proceed in the cause, and then do as they 
please, provided they do not make me responsible for 
injustice.” : 


Here the Pope touched upon « noticeable feature of 


t 


- complain, I have performed my promise, and the king — 


T will do no violence to my conscience. Let them, if | 
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the dase. Henry was bound upon a course which 
was neither legally nor morally right, though national 
interests might to some degree be pleaded in its behalf. 
He was, however, resolved to be, legally and morally 
justified i in his own eyes and. in the eyes of others. He 
“would-not content himself with setting aside the Jaw, 
and leaving it to others to prove him in the wrong. The 


Papal Court was slow to justify him; it would have 


been slower to condemn him. Most men would have 


been satisfied with this knowledge, and would have 


acted upon it. But Henry was not only minded to dot 


, what he wished, but was resolved that what he wished 
.should be declared absolutely right. He was determined 
that there should be no doubt about the legitimacy of 
‘his children by Anne Boleyn ; and some recognition is 
due to him for not allowing his desires to overcome his 
patriotism, and leave to England the deplorable legacy 
of ‘a disputed succession. As a man, Henry did not 
. strive to subject his desires to the law of right; as a 
king, he was bent upon justifying his own caprice so 
that it should not do hurt to his royal office, or offend 
his duty to his kingdom-- Henry sinned, but he was 
bent on sinning royally, and believed that so he could 
 extenuate his sin. 

Not only was Campeggio ordered not to part with 
the decretal, but he was bidden to destroy it. Mean- 
while a new feature of the case emerged. It became 
‘known that, besides the bull of dispensation granted to 
Henry VII, an ampler brief had been issued in con- 
firmation of it to Ferdinand of Spain, of which the 
original was contained in the Spanish archives. Henry. 
NIL. insisted on its production, in the hopes of destroy- 
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ing it or casting doubts on its authenticity, and new 
negotiations were begun about this brief, which had the 
effect of wasting time and deferring the trial of the 
case. Further, on Clement VIL’s return to Rome in 
May he was attacked by illness, and his death was 
reported. Nothing could be done by the legates till 
they were assured of his recovery. 

Meanwhile Henry was growing more and more im- 
patient, and made it clear to Wolsey that if the pro- 
ceedings did not lead to his divorce all the blame would 
be laid at Wolsey’s door. Anne Boleyn also began to 
suspect Wolsey’s good intentions towards herself, and 
thought that he was responsible for these repeated delays. 
Wolsey could no longer doubt that his all was staked on 
the issue of the trial, which at length began at Blackfriars 
on 18th June 1529. Katharine appeared, and protested 
against the jurisdiction of the court. For the purpose of 
deciding this point it was necessary that both parties 
should appear in person; and on 21st June Henry and 
Katharine both were present. The king demanded 

vinstant judgment for the easing of his conscience; 
Katharine first knelt before the king and asked for pity, 
then she appealed to Rome, where only the cause could 
be decided without partiality or suspicion. The legates 
overruled her appeal, and on her non-appearance declared 
her contumacious. ; 

_The*summoning of the king and queen was merely a 
formal incident in the procedure of the court, but it 
strangely impressed itself upon men’s minds. The king, . 
whom they regarded as the fountain of law, was called 

* to plead before one of his own subjects and a foreign 
priest. Apart from any thought of the question at isgue, 
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or its rights and wrongs, Englishmen marvelled at. this 
indignity, and felt that ecclesiastical law was some foreign 
thing which they could not fathom. No doubt the im- 
pression then wrought upon their minds accounts in some 
measure for the acceptance of the royal supremacy, as 
being af least more intelligible than the actual working 
of the outworn theory of the supremacy of the Pope. 

_ Moreover, the suppliant attitude of Katharine 
awakened a strong feeling of compassion, which on 
28th June found expression from the upright Bishop of 
Rochester, John Fisher, who appeared to plead Kath- 
arine’s cause, and declared himself ready to follow the 
example of John the Baptist and lay down his life, if 
need be, to maintain the sanctity of matrimony. Others 
fallowed his example, and the signs of some dislike to 
' the king’s proceedings amongst Englishmen encouraged 
' Campeggio to fall back upon his policy of procrastina- 
tion, which the impetuous zeal of Wolsey was striving 
to overcome. 

Henry grew more and more angry at the signs of 
opposition to his will which met him on every side, and _ 
Wolsey had to bear the brunt of the royal wrath. 
Cavendish tells how one day Wolsey left the king’s 
presence and took his barge. The Bishop of Carlisle, 
who was with him, remarked that the day was hot. 
“Yea,” quoth my lord cardinal, “if ye had been as well 
chafed as I have been within this hour ye would say it 
was very hot.” He went home “to his naked bed,” 
where in two hours’ time he was found by Lord Wilt- 
shire, who brought a message from the king, bidding 
him and Campeggio “repair unto the queen at Bridewell, 
into her chamber, to persuade her by their wisdoms, 
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advising her to surrender the whole matter unto the 
king’s hands by her own will and consent, which should 
be much better to her honour than to stand to the trial. 
of law and be condemned, which would seem much to 
her slander and defamation.” Wolsey vainly complained 
_ of the folly of the lords of the Council in putting such, 
fancies into the king’s head: he was bound to rise and 
obey, Sadly he sought Campeggio, and with a sense of 
deep humiliation the two judges set out to make another: 
attempt to browbeat an accused who had already refused 
to submit to their judicial authority. 
On 23d July it was expected that the court would give 
its decision. The king was present in a gallery, and 
after the reading of the pleas his counsel demanded 
judgment. Campeggio rose and declared that as the 
vacation of the Roman courts began at the end of July~ 
and lasted till October, he must follow that custom, and © 
adjourn the sittings of the court for two months. On 
this the Duke of Suffolk slapped the table and exclaimed, 
“Tt was never merry in England whilst we had cardinals 
among us.” Wolsey was not the man to brook an- 
insult, especially from one whom he had greatly benefited. 
_ Sir,” he said, “of all men within this realm ye have 
least cause to dispraise or be offended at cardinals: for 
if I, a simple cardinal, had not been, you should have . 
had at this present no head upon your shoulders, 
wherein you should have a tongue to make any such 
report of us, who intend you no manner of displeasure.”~ 
But though Wolsey could still wear a bold face when 
attacked, he knew that the future was hopeless. His 
* enemies were daily gaining ground. His place, as the 
-king’s trusted counsellor, was taken by Stephen Gar- 
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diner, whom he had trained, and who was now the 
king’s secretary and Anne Boleyn’s chief agent. The 
old nobles,’headed by the Duke of Norfolk, had made 
common cause with the relations of Anne Boleyn, and 
saw their opportunity of avenging themselves for all the 
slights which Wolsey had put upon them. Henry was 
unwilling to abandon all hopes of his divorce through 
the legatine court, and spared Wolsey for a time; but 
Wolsey knew that the ground was slipping from under 
him. The Pope resolved to revoke the cause to Rome, 
and recall the powers granted to the legates ; it required 
all Wolsey’s efforts to prevent the issue of a citation to 
Henry to appear before the Roman court 

Moreover, Wolsey had the additional pang of seeing 
all the fruits of his diplomatic activity abandoned before 
‘the absorbing interest of this miserable matter of the 
king’s domestic life. If there was one object which was 
dear to Wolsey’s heart, it was to secure England’s power 
in Europe by a close alliance with France. For this 
purpose he had made great sacrifices, and he thought 
that he had some claim on Francis I’s gratitude. Yet 
Francis was negotiating for peace with Charles V., and 
a conference was being held at Cambrai between his 
mother Louise and Charles’s aunt Margaret. Wolsey 
sorely longed to be present at that conference and pro- 
tect the interests of England ; but Henry VIII had no 
interest in such matters, and only regarded Wolsey’s 
wish as a sign that he was lukewarm in his efforts for 
the divorce. Moreover, Francis I. defamed him to the 
English“envoy, the Duke of Suffolk, and did his best. to 
foster the king's suspicion of Wolsey’s zeal in “the 
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acute adviser was the readiest means of hiding his own, 
proceedings. The conference at Cambrai was an aban- 
donment of the methods of diplomacy and a return to i 
the old usages of the days of chivalry. Two women 
took counsel: together about family affairs, and their 
object was to remove domestic. difficulties, Really 
Francis I. was weary of a profitless warfare, and agreed 
to abandon Italy to Charles V. Henry VIII. was ap- 
peased by a transference of the debt of Charles V. to 
the shoulders of Francis L, and this promise of more 
money seems to have satisfied the English king. Early 
in August the peace was signed, and Henry was in- 
cluded in its provisions. If a testimony were needed 
_ that entirely English diplomacy depended upon Wolsey, 
it would be found in Henry’s short-sightedness at _ 
this time. He did not try to itifiuence the proceed- 
ings at Cambrai, but allowed himself to be hoodwinked 
by Francis I, even in the point about which he. was 
most interested. The peace of Cambrai left Charles V. 
supreme in Italy, and restored in name the authority of 
the Pope, which the two sovereigns declared. themselves 
resolved to maintain. Its practical result was to make 
the Pope more anxious to please Charles, who was 
now most closely connected with his political interests, 
and to free him from the dread of an alliance between 
Henry and Francis, which might have brought pressure 
: to bear upon his action in the divorce. Clement ° 
had now no special motive for trying to conciliate the 
English king, and it was clear to all Europe that Wolsey : 
no longer guided England’s policy. ° 
It was not only that Wolsey had failed in the matter 
of the divorce, but his failure had brought to light the 
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_.daue nature of the policy which he was pursuing, and 


had shown that it was not adapted to the turn which 
"affairs were taking under the influence of the king’s 
personal desires. Wolsey had planned a conservative 
_ reform, to be carried out gradually. England, respected 
on the Continent, and holding the balance between 
France and the Empire, was gradually to assert its 
-power and independence by setting up a strong mon- 
archy which should overawe the Papacy, and without 
any formal breach with past traditions, should remodel 
its ecclesiastical institutions, and put its relations to the 
-Papacy on a new footing. Henry VIII. had so far 
entered into the spirit of this plan as to regard the 
‘existing state of things as of little moment, and his 
- Wishes led him to try and anticipate the future. This 
was the most disastrous thing that could have befallen 
Wolsey: itis the danger which besets all attempts at 
conservative reform. It is hard to train men -in the 
ideas of future change, and expect them to submit 
patiently to present fetters. Henry brusquely de- 
manded too much from the Pope, and the Pope in his 
alarm offered too little. Wolsey tried to mediate, but 


he was too closely allied with Henry for the Pope to © 


trust him, and when his object was clearly seen in a 

’ gmail matter he was deprived of the means by which he 
hoped to win. His method was framed for large opera- 
tions on a large field; it was not suited for the petty 
task which was suddenly imposed upon him. Yet if it 
failed there it was sure to be condemned altogether, and 
‘the futdfe would belong to the more revolutionary forces 
which he had been trying to hold in check. 


4 
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the threads of his different but converging schemes fell 
from his hands. What was the profit to Henry of 
Wolsey’s intricate foreign policy if it did not allow him 
to get a divorce when he pleased? Why should he 
deal tenderly with the papal authority when it threw 
such obstacles in his way? Why should he spare the 
Church when its bishops protested against him ? Why 
should he permit the slow transformation of the monas- 
teries when with a little trouble their spoil would fall 
into his hands? Why should he trust to Wolsey, who 
had already failed him in his need, when he had men 
like Gardiner, with clear heads about matters of details, 
to serve him at his need? Above all, why should 
_ Wolsey’s fine-drawn plans stand between him and his 
people’s affections, and Jead him to do what Englishmen 
neither understood nor approved? These were the 
questions with which Henry was plied. Wolsey had 
been only too successful and too consistent. If his 
policy was abandoned in aught, it must be abandoned 
in all. When Henry let fall Wolsey’s foreign policy, 
and made no effort to influence the peace of Cambrai, 
‘there was no further need of Wolsey in England’s 
_ councils, and his rule was practically at an end. 

Still Wolsey was permitted to retain his offices. 
Campeggio had not yet departed ; something might 
still be done. The king had for some time avoided 
seeing Wolsey, and was engaged in wandering from 
place to place in the company of Anne Boleyn, At 
last, in the middle of September, Campeggio prepared 
to return to Rome, and accompanied by Wolsty went 
to take leave of the king, who was then at Grafton in 
Northamptonshire. There they arrived on 19th Septem- 
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ber, and Campeggio was shown to his room, but Wolsey 
was informed that there was no room provided for him. 
He was relieved from his astonishment by a groom of 
the stole, who said, “I assure you, sir, here is very 
little room in this house, seantly sufficient for the king. 
Howevet, I beseech your grace to accept mine for a 
season.” When Wolsey and Campeggio were ushered 
into the king’s presence they found the lords of the 
Council eagerly watching the king’s behaviour. If they 
expected any signs of the royal displeasure they were 
disappointed, as Henry received Wolsey most graciously, 
and drew him aside into a window, where he talked 
with him privately. 

The king dined privately with Anne Boleyn, and 
_ Wolsey dined with the lords of the Council. In course 
of conversation he hinted at his own intentions for the 
future by saying, “It were well done if the king 
would send his chaplains and bishops to their cures and 
benefices.” The Duke of Norfolk eagerly assented, and 
Wolsey went on to say that he would gladly go to his 
bishopric of Winchester. Then Norfolk showed his 
fears by saying, “Nay, to your see of York, whence 
comes both your greatest honour and charge.” Already 
Wolsey’s foes were scheming to remove him as far as 
possible from the royal presence. 

Every one was eagerly watching and listening for the 
smallest indications of the royal pleasure; and Caven- 
dish was told that Anne Boleyn at dinner with the 
king showed her dissatisfaction at Wolsey’s kindly re- 
ception. She denounced the cardinal in no measured 
terms, but without any immediate result, as after dinner 
the king called Wolsey into his private room and talked 
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with him for some time; “the which blanked ‘his 
enemies very sore, and made them to stir the coals,. 
being in doubt what this matter wofld grow into, 
having now none other refuge to trust to but Mistress 
Anne, in whom was all their whole and firm trust and 
affiance.” Wolsey rode off to “Master Empson’s house, 
called Euston, three miles from Grafton,” where he 
spent the night, and received a visit from Gardiner, 
who was thought to come as a spy; but Wolsey talked 
to him about indifferent subjects, and showed that his 
sense of personal dignity was still strong. 
Next motning he rode early to the Court, and saw 
the king for a short time ; but Anne Boleyn had prepared 
_& picnic at Hatwell Park, and carried off Henry with 
her, that Wolsey might not have much opportunity for » 
private talk, The king bade a hurried farewell to 
‘Wolsey and Campeggio, and then rode away with Anne, 
while the legates returned to London. Campeggio did 
not reach Dover till 8th October, and “before he was 
allowed to embark his luggage was ransacked by the 
king’s officials. 
This extraordinary violation of the privileges of an 
ambassador was characteristic of the unscrupulous mean-— 
* ness to which Henry was now ready to descend. He 
hoped to find amongst Campeggio’s papers the Pope's 
decretal about the law of the divorce. If he had found 
. it Wolsey might still have been useful. He might have’, 
been compelled to continue the proceedings of the” 
legatine court, and give judgment in Henry’s favour, - 
sheltering himself under the terms of the commission, | 
and applying the interpretation of the decretal. In this 
way the first measures wrung out of the Pope when he 
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wished to be conciliating might have been used in a 

xhigh-handed fashion against the conclusions of his settled 
policy. But Campeggio had already been instructed by 
the Pepe to burn the decretal. Nothing was found as 
the reault of the search, which only revealed the cardinal’s 
poverty. .He had come to England ill provided, and had. 
gained nothing from the royal bounty. 

This unworthy device seems to have been of Henry’s 
own devising; and as soon as he heard of its failure, 
Wolsey’s doom was sealed. The king had treated him 
graciously, to the dismay even of Anne Boleyn, a few 
days before; now he abandoned him to his enemies, 
who had their weapons of attack in readiness. On 9th 
‘October the king’s attorney sued fora writ of premunire 
againit Wolsey, on the ground that his acts done as 

* legate were contrary to the statute. After this Wolsey’s 
ruin was aforegone conclusion. 


CHAPTER X 


THE FALL OF WOLSEY 
1529-1530 


WueEN the storm broke over his head Wolsey had no 
hope of escape. His position as an English minister was 

. ,-due entirely to the king’s favour, and when that favour 
was withdrawn he was entirely helpless, Outside the 
king there was no motive power in Englisk politics at + 
this period. There was no party in the State strong 
enough to bring any influence to bear upon him; he was 
likely to be moved by nothing save the dread of a 
popular rising, and there was no chance of a popular 
rising in Wolsey’s favour. On the other hand, Wolsey 
had been contented to take upon his own shoulders the 
-responsibility of all that was most unpopular in the 
king’s proceedings. The demands created by the king’s 
extravagance were put down to his extortionate nature ; 
the debts incurred by a policy which he disapproved 
were supposed to be the results of his influence; even 
the divorce was attributed to his ill-will against the 
Emperor and his love for France. The current of 
popular opinion ran strong against Wolsey. He had 
made few friends and many enemies. His enemies were 
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powerful, his friends were powerless. No one in 
“England.could lend him any help. 

It is true that the charge brought against him was 
most iniquitous. He had obtained his legatine authority 
through the king’s urgent request ; he had used it solely 
at the king’s orders, and in the king’s behalf. But he 
knew that such a plea would not be regarded, as the 
king’s courts would simply register the king’s will. 
There was no other course than entire submission, and 
before the king Wolsey had no thought of personal 
dignity. He wrote to Henry as a lowly suppliant, 
“For surely, most gracious king, the remembrance of my 
folly, with the sharp sword of your Highness’s dis- 

- pleasure, hath so penetrated my heart that I cannot but_ 
lamentably cry, It is enough; now stay, most merciful 
' king, your hand.” Such loyalty, such entire submission, 
is to our tninds inconceivable, and only shows how the 
possession of absolute power debases not only those who 
are invested with it but those who are brought in contact 
with them. Wolsey might indeed lament his “folly” 
in putting any trust in princes; he had served his 
master only too well, and mat with the basest ingrati- 
tude for all the sacrifices of his own wishes and his own 
principles. 

Still he hoped by his submission to save something. 
If sentence were pronounced against him, under the 
charge of praemunire, his goods would be forfeited, and his 
acts invalidated. If he threw himself upon the king’s 
mercy he might at least save his two colleges, and might 
be peznitted to serve his country on a smaller scale. 
What was coming he could not foresee. There would be 
open war between Henry and the Papacy, waged with 
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new weapons and fraught with danger to the E 
Church. “It is the intention of these lords,” wrote “the: 
French ambassador, “whep Wolsey is dead or destroyed,: o 
to get rid of the Church and spoil the goods of both. 
I suppose they mean to do grand things.” The days of. 
reyolution were at hand, and Wolsey might still have 
some power to check its excesses, 

His submission led to no immediate results. On 16th 
October the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk demanded the © 


, Surrender of the great seal, and ordered Wolsey to depart 


to his house at Esher. Wolsey would humble himself 
before the king, but not before others, and calmly asked 
them for their authority. They answered that they had 
the king’s commission by word of mouth. “The great 


‘seal of England,” said Wolsey, “was delivered me by 


the king’s own person, to enjoy during my life, with the~ 
ministration of the office and high room of~chancellor- 


ship of England; for my surety whereof I have the 


king’s letters-patent to show.” High words were used 
by the dukes, but in the end they departed, and reap-' 
peared next day with letters from the king. On reading 
them Wolsey delivered up the seal, and expressed him- 
self content to withdraw to Esher. 

Before departing he made an inventory of all his 
plate and tapestries, that it might be ready for the 
king to take possession. ‘He further signed an indenture 
acknowledging that on the authority of bulls obtained 


from Rome, which he published in England contrary to 


the statute, he had unlawfully vexed the prelates ofthe 
, realm and other of the king’s subjects, thereby #=surring 
* the penalties of premunire, by which also he deserved to 


suffer perpetual imprisonment at the king’s pleasure, and 
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aS 
t¥ forfeit all his lands, offices, and goods. He besought 
the king, in part recompense of his offences, to take into 
his hands all his temporal possessions. Then he entered 
‘his barge in the presence of a crowd, which was sorely 
disappointed not to see him take the way to the Tower. 
When Wolsey arrived at Putney he was greeted by a 
messenger from the king, who brought him as a token a 
‘ring, with a message “that the king bade him be of good 
cheer, for he should not lack. , Although the king hath‘ 
‘dealt with you unkindly, he saith that it is for’ no dis- 
pleasure that he beareth you, but only to satisfy the 
minds of some which he knoweth be not your friends. 
Also ye, know right well that fs able to recompense 
you with twice as much as your goods amounteth unto: 
and all this he bade me that I should show you. There- 
fore, sir, take patience; and for my part, I trust to see 
you in better estate than ever ye were.” When Wolsey 
‘heard this he dismounted from his mule and knelt in the 
"youd in sign of thankfulness. He gave a present to the 
messenger, and grieved that he had no worthy gift to 
send to the king. Presently he bethought himself of 
a jester belonging to his household. “If ye would at 
my request present the king with this poor fool, I trust 
his Highness would accept him well, for surely for a 
nobleman’s pleasure he is worth a thousand pounds.” 
_ Ibis a relief to find in this dismal story some ‘sighs of 
human feeling. ‘The poor fool took on so, and fired so 
in such a rage when he saw that he must needs depart 
from my lord,” that six tall yeomen had to be sent as an 
escofe to convey him safely to the Court. 
It is needless to seek for a motive for Henry’s conduct 
in sending this delusive message; probably he did it 
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through an amiable desire to make himself generally 
agreeable. No man likes to feel that he is acting vil, 
lainously ; perhaps Henry’s conscience felt all the pleasur 
of having performed a virtuous action when he heard ot 
Wolsey’s gratitude for such a small mercy. Henry VIII. 
* wag nothing if he was not conscientious; but he made 
large drafts on his conscience, and paid them back in 
small coin. Probably we have here the record of such a 
payment. 
Certainly Henry did nothing to give his good- 
« will towards Wolsey any practical expression; he did 
not even send him any money to provide his household 
with the necessaries of life. Fora month they remained 
“without beds, sheets, tablecloths, cups, and dishes to 
eat their meat or lie in,” and. ultimately had to borrow 
them. What most distressed Wolsey, who had been 
accustomed to munificence, was that he had” not even 
money to pay the wages of his household before he dis- 
missed them sadly from his service. In his straits one 
of his officials came to his aid, and showed his tact and 
management in affairs of business. Thomas Cromwell, 
the son of a London citizen, spent an adventurous youth 
in business on the Continent, and settled in London as 
> @ small attorney and a money-lender. Wolsey had 
found out his ability, and employed him to manage the 
dissolution of the monasteries, and transact the business 
connected with the foundation of his colleges. No doubt 
this gave him opportunities of spreading his own busi- 
ness, and ‘making himself useful friends. In anticipa- 
tion of the future he contrived to get himself eldtted as 
member of the Parliament for which Henry VIII issued 
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Cromweil accompanied Wolsey to Esher, and (was 
“much moved by the thought of the loss which his 
vatron’s ‘fall was likely to inflict upon himself. On 
.8t November Cavendish found him leaning in the win- 
dow “with a primer in his hand, saying our Lady 
mattins. He prayed not more earnestly than the tears 
distilled from his eyes.” He lamented that he was in dis. 
dain with most men for his master’s sake, and surely 
- without just cause ; but he was resolved that afternoon 
to ride to London, and so to the Court, “where I will 
either make or mar, or I come again.” After dinner he 
talked with Wolsey about his household, and then 
.showed his power of gaining popularity at the expense 
of others. “Have you not,” he exclaimed, “a number 
of chaplains, to whom ye have departed very liberally 
with spiritual promotions? and yet have your poor 
servants taken much more pains for you in one day than 
all your idle chaplains have done in a year. Therefore 
if they will not freely and frankly consider your liberality, 
and depart with you of the same goods gotten in your 
service, now in your great indigence and necessity, it is 
pity that they live.” Wolsey agreed ; he summoned his 
household, and addressed them in a dignified speech ; ho- 
“gave them a month’s holiday, that they might seek some 
more profitable service. Then Cromwell said that they 
lacked money, and himself tendered five pounds towards 
their payment, adding, “ Now let us see what your chap- 
lains will do.” The example was contagious, and con- a 
tributions poured in. The household was paid, and 
departed full of thankfulness to Cromwell. Then, after 
& private conversation with Wolsey, Cromwell rode. off 
to London to “make or mar.” 
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Parliament met on 3d November, and Wolsey aaa ees 
hoped, that its first business would be Wolsey’s impetichy 
ment.’ For this, however, Henry VIIL was not i) 
though he did not openly forbid it. He was not sure o 
the capacity of-his new advisers, and perhaps felt that ha 
might have further need of Wolsey’s services, Anyhow it 
was better to keep his opponents in constant fear of his 
return to power. They were bound together xather by 
opposition to Wolsey than by any agreement amongst . 
themselves; and Henry was not very. sanguine about 
their administrative success. The Duke of Norfolk, the 
uncle of Anne Boleyn, was president of the Council, and 
Suffolk was vice-president. The chancellorship was - 
given to Sir Thomas More, who was well fitted by his 
literary reputation and high character to calm the fears” 
of moderate men, and show Europe that the English” 
king had no lack of eminent servants. The Chancellor. 
ship of the duchy of Lancashire was given to the. treme 
surer of the household, Sir William Fi ry 
capable official. ‘Gardiner preferred an ecclesiastical post, 
and succeeded to the bishopric of Winchester,’ which 
Wolsey was bidden to resign. It still remained to be 
seen if Norfolk, Suffolk, and More could fill the’ ne of 
Wolgey. 

Parliament was opened by the king; and the chantalior, 
according to custom, made a speech. In the coursaé of it 
More showed that a man of letters does not necesgarily. 
Tetain hig literary taste in politics, and that. high... 
character does not save a statesman from the temptation ” 
to catch a passing cheer.by unworthy taunts at tis.de- 
feated adversary. He spoke of the king as sheph 
his people, and went on, “As you see that amot 
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great flock of sheep some be rotten and faulty, which the 
good shepherd sendeth from the good sheep, so the great 
wether which is of late fallen, as you all know, so eraftily, 
so scabbedly, yea, and so untruly juggled with the king, 
that all men must needs guess and think that he thought 
in himself that he bad no wit to perceive his crafty 
doing, or else that he presumed that the king would not 
see nor know his fraudulent juggling and attempts. But 
he was deceived ; for his Grace’s sight was so quick and 
penetrating that he saw him, yea, and saw through him, 
both within and without, so that all things to him were 
open; and according to his deserts he hath had a gentle 
correction,” {- 
This speech of More served as introductory to @ Bill 
which was brought jinto the Upper House for disabling 


Wolsey from being [restored to his former dignities and ‘ 


place in tte king’s| Council. Jt was founded upon a 
series of articles which had been drawn up by his 
enemies long befor@, and were a tissue of frivolous or 
- groundless charges. }. The Bill passed the Lords, but on 
its introduction into the Commons was opposed by 
Cromwell, who knew: that the king did not wish it to be 
passed, It answerec. its purpose of casting a stigma on 
Wolsey, and justifying Henry’s conduct towards him; 
but Henry did intend to deprive himself of the 
power of employings Wolsey again if he should prove 
useful. So Cromweill served the king while he served 
Wolsey, and served jhimsclf at the same time by a dis- 
play of zeal for his} fallen master which raised him in 
men’s cateem, ‘so tht at length, for his honest behaviour 
in“his master’s cause, he grew into such estimation in 
every man’s opinion;. that he was esteemed to be the 
1 
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most faithfullest servant to his m 
wherein he was of all men greatly co 
over, he managed to make friends 
self-interest. He advised Wolsey to 
of important, men by granting the 
the revenues of his see: as he chos 
the money and negotiated the gran 
gratitude than Wolsey gained profi 
y action. Wolsey believed that his p 
on Cromwell’s zeal, and the great 
missive to the direction of one wl 
He abode at Esher in a state of feve 
times receiving a present and a gral 
the king, often irritated by Cromwe 

‘ by a cheap display of zeal, grieving) 
uncertainty of the fortunes of his g 
he still wished to leave as a memoria 
schemes which he intended. 
Parliament was prorogued in the 

and the Bill against Wolsey was alld 
king and Anne Boleyn were delightd 
house at York Place,.of which tif 
and Wolsey was still Jeft in uncerta 


asked for tidings, saying, “I wo 
’ twenty thousand pounds.” Doctg 
“Then must your Grace send hi 
message as shortly as is possible.” 
a favourite ring from his own fin 
that I am not offended with him 
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all he perceive, and God send him life very 
asked Anne Boleyn to send also a “token 
ble words,” and Anne at his’ command 
ming her reluctance» by the thought that 
's on his deathbed. 
88's prescription was a good one, and with 
* Wolsey speedily recovered. On 2d 
the-king sent him some furniture for his 
sel. On 12th February he received a full 


8 offences, and on 14th February was ” 


archbishopric of York and its possessions 
< Place, which the king retained for him- 
seated to be allowed to keep also the 
Tinchester and the Abbey of St. Alban’s i 
ad his eye ‘on Winchester, and the Dukes 
Suffolk were anxious that Wolsey should 
which might bring him into the néigh- 
‘King. He was compelled to resign both 
d recognised in this the power of his foes. 
ir of Esher was hurtful to his health, and 
mission to change his residence to Rich- 
There he stayed until the state-of the 
‘him to take his journey northwards, 
} of Norfolk pressed him to do in foreible 
‘how-him,” he said.to Cromwell, “that if 
'y shortly, I will, rather than he should 
rv him with my teeth.” When Wolsey 
aid, “ Marry, Thomas, then it is time to 
7 lord of Norfolk take it so. Therefore 
to the king and say that I would with all 
» my benefice at York but for want of 
y's immediate necessities were grudgingly 
; ° 
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supplied by thé lords of the Council, : 
ginning of Passion Week he began his jou 
He was received with courtesy by the ; 
way. _ The manor-house at Southwell, whe 
to live, required some repairs, and he coi 
it till 5th June. 

Tn his house at Southwell Wolsey rece; 
bouring gentry, and made himself popular 
He lived simply, and applied himself to t] 
the duties of his office with great success 
published in 1536 says of him: “Who w 
in the north than my lord cardinal t 
amongst them? Who better beloved afte 
there a while? He gave bishops a right 
how they might win men’s hearts. T 
holy days but he would ride five or six 
house, now to this parish church, now to. 
cause one or other of his doctors to make 
the people. He sat amongst them and s 
all the parish; he saw why churches y 
began to restore them to their right and — 
brought his dinner with him, and bade 
parish to it. He inquired whether #] 
debate or grudge between any of them. 
after dinner he sent for the parties to { 
made them all one.” It is an attract 
episcopal activity which is here set before 
that Wolsey had been great enough to real 
of these simple duties so thoroughly as t 
from the allurements of political ambition 
in his retirement was something like i 
exile: he found some satisfaction for his, 
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doings of-peasants, but he went home and hankered for 
the great life of politics which was denied him. He 
meditated still how he could overthrow his enemies and 
return to the more complex problems in which he had 
been trained. 

At the end of the summer Wolsey removed from 
Southwell to another manor-house at Scrooby, where he 
continued the same mode of life. All this time his actions 
were jealously watched by his enemies, who suspected 
him of trying to gain popularity and raise up a party in 
his favour. They did their best to keep him in perpetual 
annoyance by threats of legal proceedings touching the 
possessions of the see of York. The king paid no heed 
' to him save to exact all the money he could from his 
forfeiture. Amongst other things which the king 
claimed was the payment of Wolsey’s pension from the 
French king; and his care for Wolsey’s health at 
Christmas may ‘have been due to the fact that he 


thought that Wolsey’s life had a pecuniary value to him. ' 


self. He presently dissolved Wolsey’s college at Ipswich, 
and seized all its lands and possessions. It was a bitter 
blow to Wolsey to see his plans thus overthrown. He 
had hoped to found an institution which should promote 
education where it was sorely needed in the eastern 
‘counties. It was the beginning of a project which would 
have led to the foundation of local universities, which it 
has been reserved to our own day to revive. If Wolsey 
had remained in power monastic revenues would have 
been increasingly diverted to educational purposes, and 
England would have been provided with colleges which 
would have grown with local needs. The dissolution of 
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ning, and negatived any scheme for the slow transforma- 
tion of the monasteries into institutions which were in 
accordance with national needs, 
Cardinal College at Oxford met with better fortune. 
" Wolsey pleaded hard for its preservation, and the authori- 
ties of the college made a stand in its behalf. The king 
was not yet prepared to seize the lands of the dissolved 
monastery of St. Frideswyde, or of the old Canterbury 
Hall, which had been absorbed, and it could be shown 
that he would lose as much as he would gain by attempt- 
ing an accurate division of the property of the college. 
He agreed to “have an honourable college there, but not 
so great and of such magnificence as my lord cardinal 
intended to have, for it is not thought meet for the 
“common weal of our realm.” The site of the college 
and a portion of its revenues were saved from the com- 
missioners who were realising Wolsey’s forfeiture ; but 
the name of Christ Church obliterated that of Cardinal 
College, and Henry VIIL endeavoured as far as he could 
to associate the foundation with himself and dissociate it 
from Wolsey. 
This persistent disregard of the ideas which Wolsey 
_ had striven to put forward weighed heavily on his 
spirits. ‘Iam put from my sleep and meat,” he wrote, 
“for such advertisements as I have had of the dissolu- 
tion of my colleges.” It was not only the sense of 
personal disappointment which afflicted him ; it was the 
hopeless feeling that all his policy was being reversed. 
Wolsey was in his way a churchman, and hoped as a 
statesman to bring the Church into accordancéWith the 
national needs. He saw that only in this way could the 
existing resources of the Church be saved from the: hand 
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of the spoiler. The king’s desire to seize upon the 
revenues df, his colleges showed him that Henry had 
cast away the principles which Wolsey had striven to 
enforce, that he had broken through the limits which 
Wolsey had endeavoured to set, and that when once 
he had tasted his prey his appetite was likely to be in- 
satiable. This taught Wolsey that his own future was 
hopeless. On the lower level to which the king had 
sunk he was not likely to need the cardinal’s aid. 
Wolsey’s great schemes for the future were to make way 
_ for a policy mainly dictated by present greed, Henry 
VIII. had discovered how great his power was, and 
intended to use it for the satisfaction of his own desires. 
So .Wolsey turned himself more attentively to the 
duties of his episcopal office, hoping thereby to make 
some amends for past neglect, and fill up with useful 
work the remainder of his days. His poverty had pre- 
vented him from taking possession of his cathedral, as 
he had no money to defray the expenses of his installa- 
tion. By the end of September he had managed to 
scrape together £1500, and set out from Scrooby to 
York: On his way he was busied with confirmations. 
At St, Oswald’s Abbey he confirmed children from eight 
in the morning till noon; after dinner he returned to 
the church at one, and continued his confirmation till 
four, when he was constrained for weariness to sit down 
in achair. Next morning before his departure he con- 
firmed a hundred children more; and as he rode on his 
way he found at Ferrybridge two hundred children wait- 
ing for cOnfirmation at a stone cross standing upon the 
green. It was late in the evening before he reached 
Cawood Castle, seven miles from York. There he was 
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visited by the Dean of York, and made arrangements for 
his-installation. . 
This ceremony, however, was not’ to take placé., 
Wolsey’s enemies wete implacable, especially the Duke ‘~ 
of Norfolk, who was alarmed at the renewal of Wolsey’s 
popularity in the north, and at the signs of vigour which 
he showed. His actions were jealously watched and 
eagerly criticised to find some opportunity for a charge 
against him, which was at last found in Wolsey’s communi- 
cations with foreign envoys. It would seem that Wolsey 
could not reconcile himself to political inactivity, and 
-trusted that the influence of Francis I., for whom he had 
done so much, would be used in his favour. But Francis 
.treated Wolsey with the proverbial ingratitude of 
politicians,. Wolsey had been a friend of France, but . 
his friendship had been costly, and Francis J, found that 
the new ministers were equally friendly to France, and ~ 
did not demand so much in return. In truth, Henry, 
though he had abandoned Wolsey for his failure in * 
the matter of the divorce, had not been better served 
by his new advisers, who had no other course to follow 
than that which Wolsey had marked out—to use the 
close alliance with France as a means of bringing pres- 
sure to bear upon the Pope. So Norfolk was obsequious 
to Francis, who preferred to deal with a man of Nor- 
folk’s calibre rather than acknowledge a master in 
. Wolsey. , . 
- Of this Wolsey was ignorant; and he no longer showed 
' his old dexterity in promoting his own interests. “He 
made the mistake of trusting to-the old methods of 
diplomacy when his position was no longer that of a 
minister, and when he had been removed from actual 
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touch of current affairs. He opened up communications 
, With the French envoy by means of a Venetian physician, 
Agostino, who was a member of his household. He even 
_-communicated with the imperial envoy as well. How- 
ever harmless these communications might be, they were 
certainly indiscreet, and were capable of being represented 
to the king as dangerous. Norfolk gained some informa- 
tion, either from the French envoy or from Agostino, 
and laid before the king charges against Wolsey, “that 
he had written to Rome to be reinstated in his possessions, 
and to France for its favour ; and was returning to his 
ancient pomp, and corrupting the people.” There was 
not much in these charges; but Norfolk was afraid of 
Wolsey in the background, and quailed before the king’s 
bursts of petulance, in which he said that the cardinal 
knew more about the business of the State than any of 
_ his new aGvisers. Henry was quite satisfied with the 
‘proceeds of spoiling Wolsey, and was glad to keep him 
in reserve; but the suggestion that Wolsey was in- 
triguing with foreign Courts sorely angered him, and 
he gave orders that Wolsey be brought to trial to 
answer for his coiiduct. 
So Sir Walter Walshe was sent with a warrant to the 
Earl of Northumberland, and arrived as Wolsey was 
busied at Cawood with the preliminaries of his installa- 
+ tion, On 4th November, when Wolsey had retired from 
dinner and was sitting in his own room over his dessert, 


the Earl of Northumberland appeared, and demanded, . 


the keys of the castle from the porter. He entered the 
shall, amd posted his servants to guard all the doors. 
Wolsey, in ignorance of what was in store for him, met 
_ Northumberland and offered him hospitality, expressing 
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his delight at the unexpected visit, When they were 
alone the Earl, “trembling, said, with a very faint and 
soft voice, unto my lord, laying his hand upon his arm, 


‘My lord, I arrest you of high treason.’” For a tim, 


Wolsey stood speechless with astonishment, then he asked 
to, see the warrant, which Northumberland had not’ 
brought with him. As he was speaking Sir Walter 
Walshe opened the door and thrust into the room the 
physician Agostino, whom he had made prisoner. Wolsey 
asked him about the warrant, and when he recognised 
him as one of the gentlemen of the king’s privy chamber, 
he submitted to the royal commands without asking 
further for the production of the warrant. Then he 
delivered up his keys to Northumberland. 

Agostino was at once sent to London tied under a 
horse's belly—a mode of conveyance which was doubt: 
less calculated to refresh his memory. Wher? he arrived, 
in London he was taken to the Duke of Norfolk’s house, 
and showed himself ready to bear witness against Wolsey. 
“Since they have had the cardinal’s physician in their 
hands,” writes the imperial envoy, “they have found 
what they sought. Since he has been here he has lived 
in the Duke of Norfolk’s house like a prince, and is 


~ singing the tune they wished.” 
ging y 


There was not the same need of haste in bringing 
Wolsey to London, for even with Agostino’s help Norfolk 
was doubtful if the evidence against Wolsey would be 
sufficient to ensure his condemnation to death; and he 
did not wish to give Wolsey the opportunity of a trial 
when he might still be formidable. His. imprisonment 
in the Tower at the royal pleasure would only bring him 
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-him as -he threatened. Really, Norfolk was somewhat 
embarrassed at the success of his scheme ; and Wolsey, 
3x 8 conversation with Cavendish, showed a flash of his 
"Old greatness. “If I may come to my answer,” he said, 
“T fear no man alive; for he liveth not upon the earth 
that“shall look upon this face and shall be able to accuse 
me of any untruth ; and that know my enemies full well, 
which will be an occasion that I shall not have indifferent 
justice, but they will rather seek some other sinister way 
to destroy me.” 

It was this thought that unnerved Wolsey, worn out 
as Me was by disappointment, humiliated by his help- 
lessness, and harassed by a sense of relentless persecu- 
tion. Still he retained his dignity and kindliness, and 
when on the evening of 7th November he was told to 
prepare for his journey, he insisted upon bidding fare- 
ewell to hfs household. ‘The Earl of Northumberland 
wished to prevent this, and only gave way through fear 
of a tumult if he persisted in his refusal. The servants 
knelt weeping before Wolsey, who “gave them comfort- 
able words and worthy praises for their diligent faith- 
fulness and honest truth towards him, assuring them 
that what chance soever should happen unto him, that 
he was a true man and a just to his sovereign lord.” 
Then shaking each of them by the hand he departed. 

Outside the gate the country folk had assembled to 
the number of three thousand, who cried, “God save 
your grace. The foul evil take all them that hath thus 
taken you from us; we pray God that a very vengeance 
may light upon them.” Thus they ran crying after him 
through the town of Cawood, they loved him so well. 
After this moving farewell Wolsey rode through the 
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gathering darkness to. Pomfret, where he was lodged’in- : 
the abbey. Thence he proceeded through Doncaster to 
Sheffield Park, where he was kindly received: by the. 
Earl of Shrewsbury, whose guest he was for eighteen .. 
days. Once 4 day the earl visited him and tried to 

. conifort him, but Wolsey refused all human comfort; and 
applied himself diligently to prayer. While he was at | 
Sheffield Park his health, which never had been good, 
began to give way, and he suffered from dysentery, 
which was aggravated by an unskilful apothecary. 

As he was thus ailing there arrived Sir William 
Kingston, Constable of the Tower, with a guar ‘of 
twenty-four soldiers; he had received a commission — 
from the king to bring Wolsey as a prisoner to the 
Tower. It would seem from this that Agostino’s con- _ 
fessions had. been skilfully raised to fan the royal 
wrath, and Henry gave this sign that he waS prepared. ., 
to treat his former minister as a traitor. The Earl. of 
Shrewsbury did his best to treat the coming of King- 
ston as a trivial incident, and sent Cavendish to break 
the news gently to his master. Cavendish gave the 
message as he was bidden. “Forsooth my lord of 

_Shrewsbury, perceiving by your often communication 
that ye were always desirous to come before the king’s 
Majesty, and now as your assured friend, hath travailed 
so with his letters unto the king, that the king hath 
sent for you by Master Kingston and twenty-four of | 
the guard to conduct you to his Highness.” Wolsey 
was not deceived. ‘ Master Kingston,” he repeated, and 
smote his thigh, When Cavendish made a*further 
attempt to cheer him he cut him short by saying, “I 
perceive niore than you can imagine or can know. ‘Ex. 


‘ 
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perience hath tanght me.”" When Kingston was intro- 
duced and knelt before him, Wolsey said, “I pray you - 
‘and up, and leave your kneeling unto a very wretch 
replete with misery, not worthy to be esteemed, but for 
“a vile object .utterly cast away, without desert; and 
thereforé, good Master Kingston, stand up, or I will 
myself kneel down by you.” After some talk Wolsey 
‘thanked Kingston for his kind words, “ Assure yourself 
that if I were as able and as lusty as I have been but of 
late, I would not fail to ride with you in post. But all 
these comfortable words which ye have spoken be but 
for a purpose to bring me to a fool’s paradise ; I know 
what is provided for me.” 

_ With a mind thus agitated the sufferings of the 
body increased. When Wolsey took his journey next day 
all regarded him as a dying man. The soldiers of the - 
guard, “a3 s00n 88 they espied their old master in such 
a lamentable estate, lamented him with weeping eyes. 
Whom my lord took by the hands, and divers times by 
-the way ashe rode he would talk with them, sometime 
with one and sometime with another.” That night he 
reached Hardwick Hall, in Notts, a house of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and the next day rode to Nottingham. On 
the way from thence to Leicester he was so feeble that 
he could scarcely sit upon his mule. It was. dark on 
Saturday night when he reached Leicester Abbey, where 
the abbot greeted him by torchlight. “Father Abbot,” , 
he said, “Iam come hither to leave my bones among 
you.” Kingston had to carry him upstairs to his bed, 

which fie never quitted again. 
All Sunday his malady increased, and on Monday 
morning Cavendish, as he watched his face, thought 
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him drawing fast to hisend. “He perceiving my shadow 
upon the wall by his bedside asked who was there. 
‘Sir, 1 am here,’ quoth I ‘What is it of the clock?’ 
said he, ‘Forsooth, sir, said I, ‘it is past eight of 
the clock in the morning.’—‘Eight of the clock, eight * 
of the clock,’ said he, rehearsing divers times. ‘Nay, 
nay, it cannot be eight of the clock; for by eight of 
the clock -ye shall lose your master, for my time 
draweth near that I must depart out of this world.’” 

But the dying man was not to depart without a re- 
minder of the pitiless character of the master whom he 
had served so: well. When Wolsey left Cawood tho 
Earl of Northumberland remained behind to examine 
his papers; amongst them. he found a record that 
Wolsey had in his possession £1500, but he reported 
to the king that he could not find the money. Such 
was Henry’s keenness as his own minister of finance . 
that he could not await Wolsey’s arrival in London, 
but wrote off instantly to Kingston, bidding him examine 
Wolsey how he came by the money, and discover where 
it was. In obedience to the royal command Kingston 
reluctantly visited the dying man, who told him that he 
had borrowed the money of divers friends and de- 
‘pendants whom he did not wish to see defrauded ; the 
money was in the keeping of an honest man, and he 


- asked for a little time before disclosing where it was. 


In the night he often swooned, but rallied in the 
morning and asked for food. Some chicken broth was 
brought him, but he remembered that it was a fast-day, 
being St. Andrew's Eve. “What though, it b&,” said 
his confessor, “ye be excused by reason of your sick- 
ness.” —“ Yea,” said he, “what though? I will eat-no 
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more.” After this he made his confession, and about 
seven in-the morning Kingston entered to ask further 
about the money. But seeing how ill Wolsey was, 
Kingston tried to comfort him. , “ Well, well,” said 
Wolsey, “I see the matter against’ me how it is framed, 
but if I had served God so diligently as I have done 
the king, he would not have given me over in my gray 
hairs. Howbeit, this is the just reward that I must 
receive for my worldly diligence and pains that I had 
to do him service, only to satisfy his vain pleasure, not 
regarding my godly duty. Wherefore, I pray you, with 
vall my heart, to have me most humbly commended unto 
his royal Majesty, beseeching him in my behalf to call 
to his most gracious remembrance all matters proceed- 
ing between him and me from the beginning of the 
world unto this day, and the progress of the same, and 
most chiefly in the weighty matter now depending (i.e. 
the divorce) ; then shall his conscience declare whether 
J have offended him or no. He is sure a prince of a 
royal courage, and hath a princely heart; and rather 
than he will either miss or want any part of his will or 
appetite he will put the loss of one-half of his realm in 
. danger. For I assure you I have often kneeled before 
him in his privy chamber on my knees the space of 
an hour or two, to persuade him from his will and 
appetite ; but I could never bring to pass to dissuade 
him therefrom. Therefore, Master Kingston, if it chance 
hereafter you to be one of his Privy Council, as for 
your wisdom and other qualities ye are meet to be, 
I warnyou to be well advised and assured what matter 
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the pernicious sect of Lutherans as harmful to the royal 
authority and destructive of the order of the realm. 
Then’‘as his tongue failed him he gasped out, “Master 
Kingston, farewell. I can no more, but wish all things 
to have good auccess, My time draweth on fast. I may 
not tarry with you. And forget not, I pray you, what 
T have said and charged you withal, for when I am dead 
ye shall peradventure remember my words much better.” 
His breath failed him and his eyes grew fixed. The 
abbot came to administer supreme unction, and as the 
clock struck eight Wolsey passed away. . “And calling 
to our remembrance his words the day before, how he 
said that at eight of the clock we should lose our master, 
one of us looked upon another supposing that he pro- | 
phesied of his departure.” , 

Kingston sent a message to tell the king of Wolsey’s” 
death, and hastened the preparations for his funeral. 
His body was placed in a coffin of boards, vested in his 
archiepiscopal robes, with his mitre, cross, and ring, It 
lay in state till five in the afternoon, when it was carried 
into the church and was placed in the Lady Chapel, 
where it was watched all night. At four in the morning 
mass was sung, and by six the grave had closed over , 
“the remains of Wolsey. 

It would be consoling to think that a pang of genuine 
sorrow was felt by Henry VIIL when he heard of the 
death of Wolsey ; but unfortunately there is no ground 
for thinking so, and all that is on record shows us that 
Henry’s chief care still was to get hold of the £1500, 
which was.all that remained of Wolsey’s fortune. 
Cavendish was taken by Kingston to Hampton Court, 
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in archery in the park. As Cavendish stood against. 
a tree sadly musing Henry suddenly came behind him ‘ 
and slapped him on the back, saying, “I will make,an 
end of my game, and then I will talk with you.” Soon 
he finished his game and went into the garden, but kept 
Cavendish waiting for some time outside. The interview 
lasted more than an hour, “during which time he examined 
me of divers matters concerning my lord, wishing that 
liever than twenty thousand pounds that he had lived. 
Then he asked me for the fifteen hundred pounds which 
Mastér Kingston moved to my lord before his death,” 
Cavendish told him what he knew about it, and said 
that it was deposited with a certain priest. “Well, 
then,” said the king, “let me alone, and keep this gear 
‘secret between yourself and me, and let no man be privy 
thereof; for if I hear more of it, then I know by whom 
it is come to knowledge. Three may keep counsel if 
‘two. be away; and if I thought that my cap knew my 
counsel I would cast it into the fire and burn it.” 
‘Henry spoke freely, and these words disclose the secret 
of his strength. Every politician has a method of his 
‘own by which he hides his-real character and assumes 
a personality which is best fitted for his designs. Henry 
VIIT. beneath an air of frankness and geniality con- 
cealed a jealous and watchful temperament, full of crafty 
. designs for immediate gain, resolute, avaricious, and 
profoundly self-seeking. 
As we have been so much indebted to Cavendish 
for an account of Wolsey’s private life, especially in his 
last days, it is worth while to follow Cavendish’s fortunes. 
The king promised to take him into his own service, and 
‘to pay him his wages for the last year, amounting tc: 
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£10. He bade him ask it of the Duke of Norfolk. * 
As he left the king he met Kingston coming from the 
Council, whither Cavendish also was summoned. King- 
ston implored him to take heed what he said, The 
Council would examine him about Wolsey’s last words ; 
“and if you tell them the truth you shall undo your- 
self.” He had denied that he heard anything, and 
warned Cavendish to do the same. So Cavendish 
answered the Duke of Norfolk that he was so busied in 
waiting on Wolsey that he paid little heed to what he 
said. ‘“He spoke many idle words, as men in such 
extremities do, the which I cannot now remember.” He 
referred them to Kingston’s more accurate memory. It 
is a dismal picture of Court life which is here presented 
tous. On every side was intrigue, suspicion, and deceit. 
Wolsey’s last words were consigned to oblivion ; for the © ; 
frankness that was begotten of a retrospect in one who 
had nothing more to hope or fear was dangerous in a 
place whence truth was banished. 

When the Council was over Norfolk talked with 
Cavendish about his future. Cavendish had seen enough 
of public life, and had no heart to face its dangers. Tho 
figure of Wolsey rose before his eyes, and he preferred 
‘to carry away into solitude his memories of the vanity 
of man’s ambition. His only request was for a cart and 
horse to carry away his own. goods, which had been 
brought with Wolsey’s to the Tower. The king was 
gracious, and allowed him to choose six cart-horses and 
a cart from Wolsey’s stable. He gave him five marks 


for his expenses, paid him £10 for arrears of" wages, 
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Tt says much for Wolsey that he chose as his personal 
attendant & man of the sweet, sensitive, retiring type of 
George Cavendish, though it was not till after his fall 
from power that he learned the value of such a friend. 
No less significant of the times is the profound impres- 
sion which Wolsey’s fate excited on the mind of Caven- 
dish, who in the retirement of his own county of Suffolk 
lived with increasing sadness through the changes which 
befell England and destroyed many of the memories 
which were dearest to his heart. No one then cared to 
hear about Wolsey, nor was it safe to recall the thought 
of the great Cardinal of England to the minds of men 
who were busied in undoing his work. Not till the days 
of Mary did Cavendish gather together his notes and 
sketch the fortunes of one whose figure loomed forth 
from a distant past, mellowed by the mists of time, and 
hallowed by the pious resignation which was the only 
comfort that reflection could give to the helpless recluse. 
The calm of a poetic sadness is expressed in the pages of - 
Cavendish’s Memoir. Wolsey has become to him a type 
of the vanity of human endeavour, and points the moral 
of the superiority of a quiet life with God over the mani- 
fold activities of an aspiring ambition. But Cavendish 
did not live to see the time when such a sermon, preached 
on such a text, was likely to appeal to many hearers. 
His work remained in manuscript, of which copies 
circulated amongst a few. One such copy, it is clear, 
must have reached the hands of Shakespeare, who, with 
his usual quickness of perception, condensed as much as 
his public could understand into his portrait of Wolsey 
in the play of Henry VIII. When the Memoir was first 
printed in 1641 it was garbled for party purposes. The — 
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figure of Wolsey was long left to’ the portraiture sf 
: prejudice, and he was regarded only as the type of the 
arrogant ecclesiastic whom it was the great work of. the 
Reformation to have rendered impossible in the future. 

‘Wolsey, the most patriotic of Englishmen, was branded 
" ag the minion of the Pope, and the upholder of a foreign. 
despotism. When Fiddes, in 1724, attempted, on the 
strength of documents, to restore Wolsey to his due 
position amongst England's worthies, he was accused of 
Popery., Not till the mass of documents relating to the 
reign of Henry VIIL. was published did it become pos 
sible for Dr. Brewer to show the significance of the 
schemes of the great cardinal, and to estimate his merits 
and his faulta 


CHAPTER XI 
THE WORK OF WOLSEY 


“ No statesman of stich eminence ever died leas lamented,” , 
is Dr. Brewer’s remark on Wolsey's death. Indeed, the 

- king had forgotten his old servant ; his enemies rejoiced 
to be rid of a possible rival; the men whom he had 7 
‘trained in politics were busy .in seeking their own 
advancement, which was not to be promoted by tears 
for a fallen minister ; the people had never loved him, 
and were indifferent about one who was no longer 
powerful. In a time of universal uncertaijty every 
one was speculating on the future, and es that the * 
future was not to be determined by Wolsey or by 
Wolsey’s ideas. Not without reason has the story of ' 


Wolsey’s fall passed into a parable of the heartlessness ~ 


of the world. 

” For Wolsey lived for the world as few men have ever 
‘done ; not for the larger world of intellectual thought or 
spiritual aspiration, but for the actual, immediate world 
..of affairs, He limited himself to its problems, but within - 
its limits ile took a wider and juster view of the problems 
of his time than any English statesman has ever dona 
For polities in the largest’sense, comprising all the rela- 
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tions of the nation at home and abroad, Wolsey had 
a capacity which amounted to genius, and it is doubt- 
* ful if this can be said of any other Englishman. There 
have been many capable administrators, many excellent 
organisers, many who bravely faced the difficulties of 
théir time, many who advocated particular reforms and 
achieved definite results. But Wolsey aimed at doing all 
these things together and more. Taking England as he 

! found her, he aimed at developing all her latent possibili- 
\ ties, and leading Europe to follow in her train. In this 
project there was nothing chimerical or fantastic, for 
Wolsey’s mind was eminently practical. Starting from the 
existing condition of affairs, he made England for a time 
the centre of European politics, and gave her an influence 
for higher than she could. claim on material grounds. 
Moreover, his far-reaching schemes abroad did not 
interfere with strict attention to the details of England’s 
interests." His foreign policy was to promote English 
trade, facilitate the union of Scotland, keep peace at 
small expense, prepare the way for internal re-organisa- 
tion, and secure the right of dealing judiciously with 
ecclesiastical reform. Wolsey’s plans all hung together. 
_- However absorbed he might be in a particular point it 
was only part of a great design, and he used each ad- 
vantage which he gained as a means of strengthening 
England’s,“position for some future undertaking. He 
. had a clear view of the future as a whole; he knew 
not only what he wished to make of England but of 
. Europe as well. He never worked at a question from 
one motive only ; what failed for one purpose “was made 
useful for another; his resources were not bounded by 
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Politics to him was not a pursuit, it was a passion, } 
He loved jt as an artist loves his art, for he found in it | 
a complete satisfaction for his nature. All that was best, 
and all that was worst, in Wolsey sprang from this ex- 
ceptionel attitude towards statecraft, which he practised 
with erithusiasm, not in the spirit of cold calculation. 
The world is accustomed. to statesmen who clothe the 
results of calculation in the language of enthusiasm ; 
Wolsey’s language was practical and direct, his passionate 
aspirations were restrained within his own bosom. 

Thus there is a largeness and distinction about 
Wolsey’s aims, a far-reaching patriotism, and an admir- 
able lucidity. He was indeed a political artist, who 
worked with a free hand and a certain touch. He was 
absorbed in his art as a painter over his picture, and he 
did not shrink as the full size of his canvas was gradually 
enrolled. He set himself to dominate Europe, and was 
fearless and self-contained. He gave himself entirely to 
his work, and in his eyes the nobility of his end justified 
any means. But he was sensitive, as all artists are, and 
could not work under cramped conditions. When he was + 
restricted to the small matter of the divorce his hand lost 
its cunning. He was, though he knew it not, fitted to 
serve England, but not fitted to serve the English king. 
He had the aims of a national statesman, not of a royal 
servant. 

Wolsey’s misfortune was that his lot was cast on 
days when the career of a statesman was not distinct 

~ from that of a royal servant. He owed his intro-” 
duction to politics solely to royal favour, and neither 
had nor could obtain any other warrant for his position, 
For good or evil England was identified with her king, 
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and it was long’ before it ol be otherwise. Coitainly 
‘Wolsey had no wish that it should be otherwise, and his 
subservience to the royal will seems fo us to be unworthy 
of his greatness. But Wolsey associated his “political 
life ‘with the king’s goodwill, and Henry was to him a 
symbol of all that was best and most intelligent in7 
England. His deviations ‘froua his own policy in obedi- 
ence to the king were not more degrading or more 
inevitable than are the calculations of the modern 
statesman about the exact limits of the field of practical 
politica, A statesman has not only to forma projects, 
he has to secure a force behind him which will enable 
him to give them effect. Each age recognises this fact, 
“and acts accordingly. There is nothing more intrinsi- 
cally base in Wolsey’s subservience to the royal will 
than in the efforts of modern statesmen to bid against. 
one another for an opportunity of carrying out what 
they think to be the will of the people. No politician 
has a complete command of his field of action ; his high- 
mindedness and purity must be tested by the degree of 
compromise which consciously or unconsciously he makes 
between his love of power and his knowledge or his 
conscience. The utmost that can be demanded of him 
is that he should not, to keep his place, deliberately act 
contrary to what he believes to be wise or knows to be 
_ Tight. 

In his general conduct of politics Wolsey was ‘true te 
| his principles, and though occasionally thwarted, he ‘stitl: 
‘pursued the same ends, The matter of the divorce was 
‘sprung upon him, and it would have been well for 

‘Wolsey’s fame if he had retired rather than involve him- 
self in the unworthy proceedings to which it led. But 
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the temptation to a]l men to think themselves necessary - 
in the sphere which they, have made their own is a subtle 
one; fnd ‘those who begin by hoping that they may 
minimise inevitable mischief, end by being dragged into 
the mire. To a statesman this temptation is great in 
proportion to the largeness of his ultimate aim. He 
resente that’his schemes ghould be ruined by a temporary 
derangement of the perspective of affairs; ho believes 
that his practised hand can easily solve a trumpery 
difficulty ;- the excellence of his intentions in the long- 
‘run justifies an occasional sacrifice on the shrine of 
present necessity. If he does some things amiss, after 
all he is not responsible for them; they are disagreeable 
incidents in his tenure of offi¢e. 
~ So Wolsey regarded tho divorce; and he is not greatly 
to be blamed for agreeing to promote it. He saw great « 
national advantages in a divorce; he knew that it 
would be well for England if Henry VIIL. left male 
issue ; he did not like the political influence of Katharine ; 
he saw that Henry was not likely to be happy in her 
society. It would have been difficult for him to find in 
the proposal itself a sufficient reason for withdrawing 
from n polities even if he could have done so with safety. 
Not even Wolsey could foresee the king’s obstinacy and 
tenacity of purpose, the depth of meanness to which he 
would sink, and to which he would drag all aroyind him. | 
Wolsey found himself powerless to resist, and the 
. growing consciousness of moral turpitude practised to no 
purpose degraded him in his own eyes and ‘robbed him 
of his strength. When once the divorce question was 
started Wolsey was pushed on to his ruin by a power 
of imperious wickedness which debased others without - 
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losing its own self-respect. The dictates of public opinion 
are, after all, not so very different from the commands of 
an absolute king. Both may destroy their victims, and 
go on their own way with heads erect. 

So when we speak of the fall of Wolsey we mean 
‘more than his irrevocable loss of power. He had lost 
his inner strength, and no longer kept his hold upon 
affairs. He know that he was sullied and unnerved ; that © 
he had sunk from the position of a leader to that of 
one who tremblingly follows and devises shifty. plans that 
he may still exercise the semblance of his old authority. 
He knew that in his negotiations about the divorce he 
staked everything that he had gained, and that the 
result, whatever it was, would be disastrous.to his great 
designs. If he had succeeded he would have degraded 
the Papacy; and when Henry had once learned how 
easy it was for him to get his own way, he would have 
used. his knowledge to the full, and Wolsey would have 
been powerless to direct’ him. When Wolsey became 
the instrument of the king’s self-will, he hoped that a 
few disappointments would wear out his obstinacy ; when 
he saw Henry’s growing resoluteness and complete self- 

__will he knew that for himself the future was hopeless. 
Still be had not the magnanimity to resign himself to 
his disappointment. He clung to power when power had 
ceased to be useful for his plans. He clung to power, - 
because the habits of office had become to him a second 
nature. He vainly strove to find satisfaction in the dis- 
charge of his episcopal duties ; he vainly tried to content 
himself with the simple affairs of simple m&n. He 
had given himself entirely to the material world, and 
had estranged himself from the spiritual world, which 
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was t) him thin and unsubstantial to the last. He 
could not refrain from casting longing glances behind 
him, and his last days are pitiable. The words of the 

_ dying man are often quoted as showing the misery of 
those who trust in princes’ favour. But they are not 
merely* an echo ‘of a far-off state of things which has 
passed by forever. ‘To serve one’s country” may have a 
loftier and more noble sound than “to serve one’s king,” 
but the meaning is not necessarily different. The 
thought in Wolsey’s heart was this—“If I had served 
the spiritual interests of my country as I have striven to 
serve its material interests my conscience would be 
more at rest.” For Wolsey was a true patriot, and had 
noble aims. Much as he might, deaden his conscience, 
he did not extinguish it; and his last judgment of 
himself expressed the sad conviction that neither his 
patriotism nor the nobility of his aims had saved him 
from actions which he could not justify, and which his 
conscience loudly condemned. 

We have called Wolsey a political artist: and this, 
which makes his career attractive, is the secret of his 
unpopularity. Wolsey’s designs did not arise from 
the pressure of absolute necessity, and their meaning 
was not apparent to his contemporaries. Englishmen 
thought then, as they think now, that England should 
disregard foreign affairs and develop her own resources ; 
or if foreign affairs are undertaken they demand the 
success of English arms, and claim to be repaid in current 
coin or palpable advantages. Wolsey believed that the 
establistiment of England’s power on the Continent was 
necessary for the increase of English trade, and was a 
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were most urgent in domestic politics He vas the 
last English statesman of the old school, which regarded 
England not as a separate nation, but as an integre] part 
of Western Christendom. He did not look upon ques- 
tions as being solely English questions: he did not aim 
_ merely at reforming English monasteries or asserting a 
new position for the English Church. But he thought 
that England was ripe for practically carrying outs Te- 
forms which had long been talked of, epee’ 
abuses which had long been lamented; ind he hoped 
that England in these respects would éerve as a model 
to the rest of Europe. Only if England was in full 
accord with European sentiment, was powerful, and was 
tespected, could this be done. Wolsey did not prefer 
foreign politics on their own account, but he found them 
to be the necessary preliminary for any lasting work on 
the lines which he contemplated. As regards Church. 
matters he was strictly practical. He had no belief in 
reforming councils, or pragmatic sanctions, or Gallican 
liberties; he cared little for England’s weapon of 
premunire. He did not look upon the Pope as a 
powerful adversary who was to be held at arm’s length ; 
_he regarded him as a man to be managed and ‘converted .: 
into a useful ally. Wolsey was entirely Erastian. Power 
was to him the important thing in human affairs, and all 
power was the same; he believed much more in the 
divine right of Henry VIII. than in the divine right of 
Clement VII. merely because Henry’s power seemed to 
him practically to be greater. However poetical Wolsey’s 
main ideas might be, he had no illusions aBout the 
* actual facts of politics. d 
The Englishmen of his own day did not appreciate 
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Wolsey’s aims, and supposed that his foreign policy was 
for the gratification of his own vanity, or was the result 
of a desire to gain the Papacy. No one understood him - 
in his own time. He bore the burden of everything that 
was/done, and all. the causes of popular discontent were 
laid at-his door. . If the loyalty of Wolsey seems strange 
to our eyes, still more inexplicable is the loyalty of the 
English people, who could believe in Henry’s good in- 
tentions, and could suppose that he was entirely ruled 
by Wolsey contrary to his own inclinations. Wolsey was, 
universally hated; by the nobles as an upstart, by the 
people as a tyrant, by Churchmen as a dangerous ro-: 
. former, by the Lutherans as a rank Papist. While he’ 
was in power he kept in restraint various elements of 
‘disorder; but he shared the fate of those who rule 
without jdentifying themselves with any party. When 
his power came to an end no minister could assume his 
place or pick up the threads which fell from his hands, 
“It, was left to Henry VIIL, who had learned more from 
Wolsey than any one else, to direct England’s fortunes , 
on a lower level of endeavour. We may admire his 
clear head and his strong hend; we may even prefer the: 
results of his solution to those which Wolsey would have 
‘wrought; but we must confess that personal motives 
held the chief place in his mind, and that considerations 
of the common weal came only in the second place. ‘For © 
Henry VIII abandoned Wolsey’s idea of a European 
settlement of ecclesiastical questions, and gradually 
undertook a national settlement on lines drawn solely 
with reference to his own desires and his éwn interest 
In this simpler matter it was possible for him to enjoy 
some measure of success, and this was chiefly due to the - 
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preparation which Wolsey had made. For the work of 
a statesman is never entirely thrown away ; if his own 
w plans fail, he leaves the way open for others who may 
use his means for widely different ends. ,. 
Wolsey was ‘the creator of the forces which wi-ked 
tthe ‘great change in England in the sixteenth century. 
He obtained for England a position in the esteem ‘of 
‘Europe which he had meant to use for the direction 
‘of Europe generally. Henry used that position for 
the assertion of England’s right to settle its own affairs 
for itself; and the position proved strong enough to 
ward off foreign interference, and to carry England safely 
through the first period of a dangerous crisis, It was 
because Wolsey had laid a sure foundation that England 
emerged from her separatist policy, isolated, it is true, 
but not excluded from European influence. Again, 
Wolsey exalted the royal power, because he believed 
that it alone could rise above the separate interests of 
classes, and could give a large expression to the national 
. weal, Henry profited by Wolsey’s labours to pursue 
exclusively his own interests, yet he learned enough 
to interweave them dexterously with some national in- 
_ terésts in such a way that they could not practically be 
disentangled, and that he had sufficient adherents to put 
down opposition when it arose. Even the preliminary 
steps which Wolsey had taken were carefully followed. 
His scheme for the gradual conversion of monasteries 
into more useful institutions was revived, and men be- 
lieved that it would be imitated: the very agents that 
he had trained for the work of turning monasteries into 
educational establishments were employed in sweeping 
the monastic revenues into the royal coffers. So it 
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was with all other things. Henry learned Wolsey’s 
methods, and popularised Wolsey’s phrases. He clothed 
his own self-seeking with the dignity of Wolsey’s designs; 
the hands were the hands of Henry, but the voice was an 
echo of the voice of Wolsey. 

The new England that was created in the sixteenth 
century was strangely unlike that which Wolsey had , 
dreamed of, yet none the less it was animated by his 
. Spirit, His ideal of England, influential in Europe 
through the mediatorial policy which her insular posi- 
tion allowed her to claim, prosperous at home through 
the influence which she obtained by her far-sighted 
wisdom and disinterestedness—-this is Wolsey’s permanent 
contribution to the history of English politics. 
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by R. P. Keer, Ph.D. Crown 8yo, 6s. 

AWDRY (Frances).—Tue Srory or A Fei- 
Low Sopter. (A Life of Bishop Patteson 
for the Young.) With a Preface by Cuar+ 
Lotte M. Yonas. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

BABRIUS. ‘With Introductory Dissertations, 


Critical Notes, Commentary, and Lexicon 
'W.G, RuTusrrorp, LL.D. 8vo, 128. 62. 


“BACCHANTE.” Tue Crurse or H.M.S, 
“ BaccHaNri,® 1879-1882. Compiled from 
the private Jgurnals, Letters and Note-books 
of Prince AtuertT VicTror and Prince 
Georcz or Warus. By the Rev. Canon 
Darron. vols. Medium 8vo. ygas. 67. 

BACON.. By the Very Rev. Deal Cirurce, 
Globe 8vo. 5.5 Cn. 8vo. 1s. 6d. ; swd., 5. 

BACON'S ESSAYS,AND COLOURS OF 
GOOD"AND &YIL. With Notes and 
Glossarial Index, by"W. Atpis Wricxt, 
MLA. With Vignéfte. x8me. 4s. 6d. 











BACON'S ESSAYS. Edited by Prof. F. Ge - 
Sztey,M.A. Globe8vo. 3s. ; sewed, 2s.6d. 

BACON (FRANCIS): Account oF ais Lire 

~-axp Works. By E. A. Apport.- fyo. 14s, 

BAINES (Rev. Edward).—Seruons. With 
a Preface and Memoir, by ALFRED ‘Barxy, 
D.D., late Bishop-of Sydney. Crn. vo. - 6s. .° 

BAKER (Sir Samuel White).—Ismaruia. A 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central - 
Africa for the Suppression of the Slave Trade, 
organised by Ismait, Khedive of Egypt. . 

Grown 8vo." 6s. 

2 +The Nie TRieuTARIES OF ABYSSINIA, 
._aivo HE Sworp HUNTERS OF THE HAMRAN 
“Araps. Crown 8vo. 6s." 

— Tue AcBert N'vanza Great Basin oF 
THE NILE AND ExrLoraTiON OF THE NILE 
Sources. Crown 8vo. 6s. °° 

— Cverus as I saw (7 1N 1879. 8v0. Fas. 6d, 

— Cast ur By THE Sah; or, THe ADVEN- 
‘tures OF Nep Gray. With lilustrations by 
Huarp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 3 ” 

> Tue Ecvettan Question. Letters to the 
Times and the Pall Mall Gazette. 8vo. 25. 

-— True TALES ror MY GRANDSONS. 
trated by W. J. Hennessy. Cr. 8v 

—- Witn Beasts anp THEIR Ways! Remi- 
NISCENCES OF Europe, ASIA, AFRICA, “AND 
America. Illustrated, 2 vols. 8vo, 12 126, a 

BALCH (Elizabeth). — Guimrses or OLD 
Enciish Homes. Illustrated. Gl, 4to. 145. 

BALDWIN (Prof, J. M.)-Hanpgook oF 
Psycuorocy: Senses aNnD INTELLECT. 
and Edition. 8vo. fos. 6d. ~ 

BALFOUR Gfhe Right Hon. A, J.}—A Dr-. 
FENCE OF Pxitosorsic Doust. Being an 
Essay on the Foundations of Belief. 8vo. 125. 

BALFOUR (Prof. §. M.).—E.ASMOBRANCH 
Eusues. With Plates, 8vo. ars, 

<— Comparative Empryo.ooy. With Illus- 
trations, 2 vols. and Edition. 8vo.—Vol. I. 

. 185,.—Vol. Un. 218. . 

— Tue Cottecrep Works. Memorial 

f ition, Edited by MoFosrer, F.R.S., and 

ram SEDGwick, M.A. 4 vols, 8vo. 6/. 6s. 
Vols. I. and IV. Special Memoirs. May 
be had separately. Price 73s. 6d. net. 

BALL (Sir R. S.).—Exrertmentan Mr- 
CHANICS, Llustrated. New Edit. Cr, 8vo. 6s. 

BALL (W. Platt)—Are THE EFFEcTs oF 
Use AnD Disuse InweriTeD? An Exami- 
nation of the View held ed Spencer and 
Darwin. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6a, 

BALL (W. W. R.).—Tue Sruvent’s Guine’ 
TO THE Bar. sth Edition, revised. Crown 
Bvo. 2s. 6d. . 

—— A SxortT Account oF THE History oF 
Matuematics. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 


BALLIOL COLLEGE. Psatmsanp Hymns 
FOR BALLIOL COLLEGE. x8mo. 2s. 6d. 


BARKER (Lady).—Frrst Lessons in THE 
Princrpes or Cookie. 3rd Ed. x8mo. rs. 

—— A Year's Housexezrinc 2n Soutu 
Arrica. IHustrated. Crown 8¥0. 3s. 62. 

— Station Lire in New Zeacanp. Crown 
Bvo. 38. 6d. * “¥ 
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" BARKER (Lady)—Lerrers/ro Guy. Cm. 
Bv0. 55. : 

=—— Tax Bep Room anp Bouvorr. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

“BARNES. Lire or Wittram BaRNes, POET 
‘AND Purvouodisr. | By his Daughter, Lucy 

- Baxter (“Leader Scott"), Cr. 8vo, 75. 6d. 

BARRY (Bishop)'—f'1xst Worps in Aus- 

| TRALIA? Sermons.’ Crown 8vo. sé. 

BARTHOLOMEW (J. G4.—EuamenTary 
ScHoon ATLAS. 4to. 15. 

—— Lisrary Rererence ATLAS OF THE 
Woxtb. . With Index to 100,000 places. 
Folio. 22. 125. 6d. net. 

~~ Puysicat AND PoiticaL ScHoon ATBAS. 

With 8 maps. 4to. 78.6d,; half mor. ros.6d. 


FARWELL = (Richard, ¥F.R.C.S,).—Tuz 
Causes AND TREATMENT OP LATERAL 
. CURVATURE OF TRE SPINE. Crown 8vo. 55. 
+= ON ANEURISM, ESPECIALLY OF THE 
Tuorax AND Roor or THE NECK. 36. 6d. 
BASTIAN (H. Charlton).—THE BEGINNINGS 
or Lirg, 2 vols, Crown 8vo, 285. 
—— Evo.vution anp THE ORIGIN oF LiFE, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6a. 
— On ParAtysis From Brain DIszasE IN 
irs Common Forms, Crown 8vo. ros. 6d, 
BATHER (Archdeacon).—ONn some Mrnis- 
TERIAL DuTiEgs, CATECHIZING, PREACHING, 
&c, Edited, with a Preface, by C. J. 
.VauGWAN, D.D, Fep, 8vo. 4s. 62, 
BATH (Marquis of).—Onservations “ON 
Burcartan Arraing, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
BEASLEY (R, D.).— An ELEMENTARY 
Treatise ON Prange TriGonometRY, With 
numerous Examples, gth Ed. Cr, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
BEAUMARCHAIS, Le Barsigr DE SEVILLE, 
ou Le Pritcaution INyritg. Comedie en 
juatre Actes. Edited by L, P, Brougtr, 
A. Univ. Gallic, Fep. v0. 3s. 6d, 
BECKER (B, H.),--Disrurgeo IRgLanp. 








Letters written during 1880-8 Crn. 8vo. 6s. |. 
BEESLY (Mrs.).—$rorms FROM {THE 
History or Rome.® Fep. 8vo. as. 6d.¥ 


BEHAGHEL.—Tue German Lancuace, 
Translated by Emit TrecuMann, B.A., 
Ph.D. Globe 8vo, 

BELCHER (Rey. H.),—SHort Exercisks in 
La‘cin Prose Comrosition, AND EXAMINA- 

+ TION PAvERS IN LATIN GRAMMAR} WITH A 
Cuarrer ON ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 
18mo, 15, 64. 
“ Key (for Teachers only). 3s, 6d, 

-— Suort Exercises 1x Latin Prosz Com, 
POSITION, Part II, On the Syntax of Sen- 
tences, With an Appendix, r8mo. 2s. 

Key (for Teachers only). 18mo, 35. 


BENHAM (Rev. W.).—A CoMPANION ro THE, 
‘Lectionary. Crown 8vo. 4s. 

BENTLEY. By Professor Jens. Crown 8vo, 

. 1s, 6d, ; sewed, 18. 

BERLIOZ (Hector): AvToniocRAPHY oF. 
Transl. by Racuei and Eveanor Houmas, 
2vols, Crown8vo. 21s. 

BERNARD (M.).—Four Lectures on Sus- 
JECTS CONNECTED WITH DirLOMAcy, 8vo. gs. | 








BERNARD (St.) Tue Lirg anp Times oF 
St, Berxarp, Avpor or Cratrvaux. By 
J.C. Mortsox, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BERNERS (J.)—Fiast Lessonson HEauta. 
i8mo. rs. P 

BESANT (Walter).—Caprarn Coox. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. as. 

BETHUNE-BAKER (J. F.),—Tur InFLo- 
ENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON WAR. 8v0. 55. 

— Tue Sreanness oF Curist’s TEACHING, 
AND 1TS RELATION To THE Law oF FoR: 
GIVENESS. Crown 8v0. 2s. 64. 

BETSY LEE: A Fo'c’s'LE Yarn. 
fep. 8v0, 3s. 6d. 7 : 

BETTANY(G. T.).—Firsr Lessons 1n Prac- 
TICAL Borany. x8mo. ts. 


BIGELOW (M. M.).—Historv oF ‘Proce- 
DURE IN ENGLAND FROM TKE NORMAN 
Conquest, ‘The Norman Period, 1066-1204. 
Bvo. 36s, 

BIKELAS (D.).—Lovxts Laras; or, THE 
REMINISCENCES OF a CHIOTE MERCHANT 
DURING THEGREEX WAROF INDEPENDENCE. 
Translated by J. Genwapius, Greek 
Minister in London, Crown 8vo.’ 7s. 6d. 


BINNIE (the late Rev. William).—SERMONS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. A 

BIRKBECK (William Lloyd).—Historican 
Sketcu oF THE DisTRIBUTION or LAND IN 
ENGLAND. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


BIRKS. (Thomas Rawson, M.A.).—First 
Pruncipres OF Mora Science; or, First 
Course of LecTures QFLIVERED IN THB 
University or Campribas. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

—— Movern UTILiTARianisM ; OR, THE Sys- 
TEMS OF Patey, BENTHAM, AND MILL 

, EXAMINED AND Comrarep. Crn, 8vo, 65.6d. 

—— Tue Dirricurties oF Bevigr in con- 
NECTION WITH THE CREATION AND THE 
Favs, RepempTion AND JUDGMENT. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

—~ ComMENTARY ON THE Book oF Isalan, 
Critical, Hisrorica, AND ProrugricaL; 
INCLUDING A Revisep ENGLIsH TRANSLA- 
tion. 2nd Edition. 8vo, x28, 6a. 

—~,Tse_New Testament. Essay on the 
Right Estimation of MS. Evidence in the 
Text of the New Testament. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— > Surernarurat REVELATION ; OR, First 
Principies of Morat TREOLOGY. Bvo, 85. 

—— Mopvern Puystcai FaTAuisM, AND THE 
Docrraing or Evovution. Including an 
Examination of Mr, Herbert Spencer's 
“ First Principles.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

—— Jusiieication anv Imputep Ricure- 
ousNess. Being a Review of Ten Sermons 
on the Nature and Effects of Faith by James, 
Tuomas O'Baten, D.D‘ late Bishop of 
Ossory, Ferns, and’ Leighlin.. Cr. 8vo. 63. 


BJORNSON (B.).—Synnovit Soreaxxen. 
“Translated by Jute Sutter, Cr. 8vo. 64. 


BLACK (William).—Tue Stance Apvan- 
TURES OF A PHAETON. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6, 


—— A Princess or THULE. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


—— Tae Maw or KiLLegxa, AND. OTHER 
Tatus, Crown 8vo, * 6s. 


—— Mancar Viorer. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
t vere 
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BLACK (Wm.).—Gremx Pastures aNnp 
Piccavitty. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


— Macteop or Dare. With Illustrations 
by eminent Artists. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


—> Waite Wines: A Yacutinc Romance. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 


w— THe Beautirut Wretcu: THE Four 
+ MacNicots: Tue Purit. of AURELIUS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 


— Suanvon Betts. Crown vo. 6s. 

— Youanpe. Crown 8vo. 6s 

—— Jupitn Suaxesreare. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
—— GoupsmirH. Cr, 8vo. 15. 6d. ; sewed, 18. 
—> Tue Wise Women of Inverness: A 


Tate. AND OrHsR Miscentanies. Cr. 
8vo, 6s, 
o—— Wwe Heatuer, Crown 8vo. 65. 


— Sasina Zempra. Crown 8yo. 65. 


BLACKBURNE. Lireor Tur Ricur Hon. 
Francis BLackpurng, late Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, by his son, Epwarp Brack- 
BURNE, With Portrait. 8vo, ° 12s. 


BLACKIE (Prof. John Stuart.).—GrEek AND 
Enaitsa Diarocurs ror Use tn ScHooig 
An Couteces. 3rd Edition, Fep, 8vo.25. 6d. 

— Hors Hetienica. 8vo. ras, 

—— Tue Wise MEN or Greece: IN A SERIES 
or Dramatic Dia.ocues. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 
—— Gorrnr’s Fayar, Translated into Eng- 

lish Verse. 2nd dition. Crown 8vo, os 
~— Lav Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

o> MEssis Vitae : Gleanings of Song from a 
Happy Life. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

—~ Whar Dogs History Teach? Two 
Edinburgh Lectures. Globe 8vo, 23. 6d, | 

BLAKE (J. F.}-Astronomica, Mytns. 
With Iustrations. Crown 8vo, os. 

BLAKE, Lire or Wiuttam Brake. With 
Selections from his Poems and other Writings. 
Mlustrated from Blake's own Works, By 
ALEXANDER GILCHRIST. New and Enlarged 
Halton. a vols, cloth gilt. Medium 8vo, 
al. 28, 


BLAKISTON (J. R.).—Tue Teacner: Hints 
ON ScHoot MANAGEMENT, Cr. 8vo, 25, 6d. 

BLANFORD (H. F.).—Tue Rupiments oF 
Puvsicat GEOGRAPHY FOR THE USE OF 
Inpian Scnoots., rath Edition, — Llus- 
trated. Globe 8vo, 2s. 64. 

— A Practicar. Gutpe To THE CLIMATES 
ann Weatnke or Inpta, CEYLON AND 
Burma, and gxe Storms or INDIAN 
Sas, 8vo, “12s. 6d, 

— EnemenTary Grocraray or [upia, 
Burma, ANp Cey.on. Illustrated. Globe 
Bvo. 2s. 6d. 


BLANFORD (W. T.).—Grovocy AND 
ZooLocy oF ABYSSINIA. 8v0. 218. 


BLYTH (A. Wynter)—A MAnvat or Punic 
HeanrH. 8vo. 19s, net, 
BOHM-BAWERK ‘(Prof.).—Carira ann 
Interest, Translated by W. SMart, M.A. 
Bvo, 148. wots > 
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BOLDREWOOD (Rolf)—Rossery UNDER 
Arms: A Story or LIFE AND ADVENTURE 
.In THE BusH AND IN THE GOLDFIELDS OF 
AusTRALIA. Crowm§vo. 3s. 6. ‘ 

— Tue Miner's Ricut. Crm. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

—— Tue Squatrer’s Dream. Cr.8vo. 38.6d., 

—— A CotoniaL Rerormer. 3 vols. Cr. 
8vo. 315. 6d. 

BOLEYN (ANNE): A Chapter of English 
History, 1527-1536. By PAUL FRIEDMANN, 
2vols. 8vo. 28s. 

BONAR (James).—MALTHus ann Hs Worx, 
vo. 123.60. 

BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL 


TIMES AND ALL LANDS. By Cuar-, 
Lorre M. Vonar. 18mo. 4s. 6d. Edition 
for Schools. Globe 8vo, “2s. Abridged 


Edition. r8mo. 15, er 

BOOLE (George).—A TREATISE ON THE CaL=. 
cuLus or Finite Dirrrrences. Edited by 
J. F. Moucron. 3rd Edition.-Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6¢. 

— Tre MATHEMATICAL, ANALYSIS oF 
Logic, 8vo. Sewed, ss.- 

BOTTOMLEY (J. T.). — Four-Ficure 
MATHEMATICAL Tastes. Comprising Log. « 
arithmic and Trigonometrical Tabies, and 
Tables of Squares, Square Roots and Reci- 
procals. 8vo. 25. 6d. “ 

BOUGHTON (G. H.) and ABBEY (E. A), 
Skercuinc RamBLEes 1x Hoitanp. With 
Tllustrations. Fep. to. 215. 

BOWEN (H. Courthopg).—First Lessons in 
FRENCH, | 18mo, 15. 

BOWER (Prof. F. 0.).—-A Course of Prac- 
TicaL INSTRUCTION In Botany. Cr. 8vo, 
ros. 6d. ‘ 

BRADSHAW (J. G8.—A Course or Fasy 
ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES FOR BEGINNERS, 
Globe 8vo, as, With Answers. 2s, 6. 

BRAIN. A Jorma or Neurouocy. Edited 
for the Neurological Society of London, by 
A. De Watrevitte, Published Quarterly. 
Bvo. 3s. 6d. (Part I. in January, 1878.) 
Yearly Vols. I. to XII. 8vo, cloth. iss. each, 
[Cloth covers for binding, rs. each.] 

BREYMANN (Prof. H.).—A Frencx Gram- 
MAR BASED ON PHILOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES. 
3rd Edition, Extra fep. 8vo.. 4s, 6d. 

—,Fiasr Frencn Exercise Book. snd 
Edition, Extra fep. 8ve. 45. 6d. 

— Seconp Frencu Exercise Boox. Extra 
fop. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

BRIDGES (John A.).—Ipvits oP a Lost 
Vitae. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

BRIGHT (Jobn).—Srzectes on Questions 
or Pusuic Poticy, Edited by the late Prof. 
Trorozp Rocers. 2nd Edition, 2 vols. 
8vo, 25s. With Portrait. Axthor’s Popular 
Edition. Extra fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

—— Pustic Avpresses. Edited by J. E. T. 
Rocers. 8vo. 14s. . 
BRIGHT (H, A.)—Tus Enctis Flower 

GarvEen. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
BRIMLEY (George).—Essavs. Globe 8vo. 56. 


BRODIE(Sir Benjamin).—[pgat Cuemistry, 





Crown 8vo, . as, 
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BROOKE, Sir Jas, Tae Raja or SaRa- 
wan (Life of). By Gerrrupe L. Jacos. 
2vols, Bvo. 25s. 

BROOKE (Stopford A.).—Primer or Exc- 

_ kis LITERATURE, r3mo, 18. 

Large Paper Edition. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

— Riguet oF tae Turr: A Love Drama. 

Extra crown 8vo, ' 





“—— Porms, Globe 8vo. 6s. 
~— Mitton. Fep. 8vo, 15. 6d. 

Large Paper Edition, 8vo, 21s, net. 
—— Poums or Sueitev, Edited by, Sror- 


rorp A. Brooke, M.A. With Vignette. 
18mo. 4s. 6d? : 
Large Paper Edition. 12s. 6d. 
—— Dove Corracz, Worpsworta’s Homa, 
FROM 1800—1808. Globe Bvo. 15. 
| — Earty Encuisn Literature. 2 vols. 
8vo, (Vol. I. in the Press. 
BROOKS (Rev. Phillips).—Tue Canpie oF 
THE LORD, AND OTHERSERMONS. Cr 8vo, 6s, 
—- Sermons PreacHep IN ENGLISH 
Cuurcues. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
— Twenty Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
— Torerance. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
BROOKSMITH (J.).—---ARITHMETIC IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
» — Key vo ARirHMeTic IN THEORY AND 
Practice. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 
BROOKSMITH(J. and E. J.),—ARtrHMeric 
FOR BeGinners. Globe 8vo, 15, 6d. 
BROOKSMITH(E.4.).—Woorwicn Matite- 


MATICAL Papers, for Admission in the Royal 


Military Academy for the years 1880—1888, 
Balted by E. J, Brooxsmitu, B.A. Crown 
vo, 68, 


—— Sanpnurst. Matuamaticat | Parers, 

' for Admission into the Royal Military Col- 
lege, 188r--89, Edited by E. J. Broox- 
smiTH, B.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

BROWN (J. Allen).—PataGiiriic MAN IN 
Norru-West Mippresex, 8vo. 78. 6d: ~ 

BROWN (T. E.).—THe Manx Witch: AND 
OTHER Pogms. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 

BROWNE (J. H. Balfour).—Warer Suppty. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

BROWNE (Sir Thomas).—Reticio Meopict; 
Lerrer To A Fruenp, &c., AND CHRISTIAN 
Moras. Edited by W. A. GREENHILL, 
M.D. With Portrait, 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

BRUNTON (Dr. T, Lauder)—A Text- 
Book oF PuaRMAcoLocy, THERAPEUTICS, 
AND. MATERIA Mgoica. 3rd Edition. 
Medium 8vo. ars. . i 

— Disorvers or Diczstion: THEIR Con- 
SEQUENCES AND TREATMENT, 8vo. tos, 6d. 

¢:-—— PHARMACOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS ; OR, 
MepicineE Past AND Present. Cr, 8vo. 6s. 
= TABLES OF Materia Mepica: A Com- 
PANION TO THE Materia Mepica Mu- 
SEBUM, 8vo. 55. 

— Tue Bete anv Science. 
tions. -Crown 8vo. tos, 6d, 

+— Croonian Lectures on THE ConNuc- 
TION BETWEEN CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION 
AND PuystoLocica. ACTION, Being an In- 
troduction to Modern Therapeutics. 8vo. 


With Illustra- 





BRYANS (Clement).—Latin Prosz Exer- 
cL Basep upon Cagsar’s “GALLIC 
Ww. With a Classificatica of Caesar’s 
Phrases, and Grammatical Notes on Caesar's _ 
Chief Usages. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Kev (for Teachers only). 4s. 62. 

BRYCE (James, M.P., D.C.L.).—Tue Hoi 
Roman Empire. 8th Edition. Crown 8vo, 
9s. 6d.—Library Edition. 8vo. 148. 

— TRANSCAUCASIA AND ARARAT. 3td 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

—— Tue American ComMONWEALTH. 2nd 
Edition. 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo. 258. 
BUCHHEIM (Dr.).—Devutscue Lyrik. 

18mo. 45. 6d, 

—— DeutscueE BALLADEN UND RoMANZEN. 
18mo. Us the Press. 

BUCKLAND (Anna).—Our Nationa In- 
STITUTIONS, 18mo, 18. 

BUCKLEY (Arabella).—Htstory or Enc- 
LAND FOR Bectnners. With Coloured 
Maps and Chronological and Genealogical 
Tables. Globe 8vo, 3s. 

BUCKNILL (Dr.).—Tue Care or THE 
Insane, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

BUCKTON (G. B.).—Monocrark oF THE 
British Cicapa, or Terricinz. In 8 
parts, Quarterly.’ Part I, January, 1850. 
8vo.—l. Il, Ili. and IV. ready: 8s. each 
net.—Vol. I. 8vo. 33s. 6d. net. 

BUMBLEBEE BOGO'S BUDGET. By a 
Rrrirep Jupce. Illustrations by ALice 
Havers. Crown 8vo.cas. 6. 7 

BUNYAN (John).—Tue Pitcrim's Procress ° 
FROM THIS WORLD TO THAT WHICH IS TO, 
Comg. 18mo, 45. 6d, . 

BUNYAN. By J. A. Froupge. Crown 8vo. 
18. 6d.; sewed, is. 

BURGON (Dean).—Porms. Ex. fep.8vo. 45.64. 

BURKE (Edmund).—Lerrers, TRActs, AND 
Speeches on Irish Arrairs. Edited by 
MarTHew Agno, with Preface. Cr. 8vo. 65, 

BURKE. By Joun Moriev. Globe 8vo. 
5s. Crown 8vo. rs. 6d.; sewed, ts. 

—— REFLECTIONS ON THE Frencu Revotu- 
tion. Ed. by F. G. Serav. Gl. $vo. 5s. 
BURN (Robert).—Roman LiveraTuRE IN 
RELATION To Roman Art. With Ilustrar 

tions. Extra Crown 8vo. 145. 

BURNETT (F. Hodgson).—" Hawortn’s.! 
Globe 8vo. 2s. 

—— Louistana : and THAT Lass 0’ Lowriz's, 
Two Stories. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition. Globe 8vo, 2s, 


BURNS, Tue Comrtete Worxs or, Edited 
by ALEXANDER SMITH. ~Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

—— Tue Porticar Works. With a Biogra- 
phical Memoir by ALExaANDer SmitH, In 
2 vols. fep, 8vo. tos. 

BURNS? By Principal SHarre. Crown 8vo. 
15. 6d. ; sewed, 15. , 

BURY (J. B.).—A Hestory of tHe LaTeR 
Roman Esrire From ARCADIUS TO IRENR, 
A.n. 390800. 2-vols, BVO, 325. 

— Pinpar: NeMzan Obes. Sve. ras. 


BUTCHER (Prof. S. H.)—Demostnenes. 
Fep. 8vo. €s. 64. 
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BUTLER (Archer).—Sermons, Docrrinat | CALDERWOOD (Prof,)a-Tue PARABLES OF 


anv PracricaL. arth Edition. 8vo. 8s. 
—— SECOND Szates oF SERMONS. 8v0. 75. 
—— Letrers on RomANisM. 8v0, 108. 6d. 
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Vol. 1. 1884. 7s. 6@. Xols. 1I.—VII. Super 
royal 8vn, extra clothy coloured Bs, 
each, 
1s. 6d, each.) 


— Proof Impressions of Engravings originally 
published in The English ilustrated Maga- 
zine. 1884. In Portfolio 4to. 21s. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.—Crown 
8vo, With Portraits. 2s. 6d. each. 

The following Volumes are Ready : 
Generac Gorpon. By Col. Sir W. BUTLER. 
Henry V. By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcu. 
Livincsrongs. By Tuomas HuGues. 
Lorp Lawrence. By Sir Rictarp TEMPLE. 
Wettincton. By Georce Hoorer. 
Damrier. By W. CrarK RussELL. 
Monk. By Juctan Consett, 

Srrarrorp. By H. D. Tran 

‘Warren Hastincs. By Sir ALFRED LYALL. 
PerersorouGH. By W. Stessinc. 
Carratn Cook. By Wacrer Basanr. 
Str Henry Havetock, By A. ForsEs. 
Cuive. By Colonel Sir Cuartes Witson. 
Sir Cuarces Narter. By Col. Sir Wm. 


Burtier. 
Drake. By JuLian Corsert. 
The undermentioned are in the Press or in 
Preparation : 
Warwick, THE Kinc-MAxer. By C. W. 
Oman. 2 
Montrose. By Mowsray Morris. 
e 


edges. 
{Cloth Covers for binding Volumes, , 


inst ok euiRieNtiONs, 





ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION—contd. . 


In preparation. 
Mag.sorouGH. By Col. Sir Wm. BuTLer. 
“Ropyry, By Davin Hannay. | 
38m Joun Moors, By Coloriel Maurice. 
ENGLISH MEN.OF LETTERS.—Fdited 


by JouN Morrey. Crown vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
Cheap Edition. is. 6.7 sewed, 1. 


Jounson. By Lesiir Sreruen, 
Scorr. By R. H. Hutton. 

Grepon. By J. Corer Morison. 
Home. By T.H.Huxusy, + 
Gotpsmiry. By Win.iam BLACK. 
Suurizy. By J. A. Svmonps. 

Deron, By W. Minto. 

Burns, By Principal SHAIRP. 
SPENSER. By the Dean oF St. Paut’s. 
Twackeray. By ANTHoNy TROLLOPR. 
Mu.ron. By Marx Patrison. 
Bure, By Joun Morey. 
Hawrnorne. By Henry James. 
Sournev. By Prof. Dowpen. 
Bunyan. By J. A. Froupe. 
Cuaucer. By Prof. A. W. Warp. 
Cowrgr. By Goipwin SmirH, 

Pops, By Lesiig STEPHEN. 

Byron. By Prof. Nicuov. 

Drypen. By G. 
Locks. By Prof. Fower. 

Worpsworts. By F. W. H. Mvsrs. 
Lanpor, By Sipnev Cotvin. 

De Quincey, By Prof. Masson. 

Cuartes Lamp. By Rev. ALFRED AINGER, 





. Bentiey. By Prof. Jens. 
Dickens. By A. W. Warp, 
Gray. By Epmunp Gosse. 


Swirt, By Lesitz Steven. 
Srerne. By H. D. Tram. 


Macauray, By J. Correr Morison. 
Frecoinc, . By Austin Donson. 
Suertpan. By Mrs Ovirnant. 


Appison.: By W. J. CourtHorg. 
Bacon. By the Dean oF St. Paut's. 
Coueripce. By H. D. Train. 
Sie Puruir Sipney. By J. A. Svmonps. 
Keats. By Srpnev Cotvin, 
ENGLISH POETS. Selections, with Criti- 
+ ‘cal Introduction; by various Writers, and a 
General Introduction by Marruew ARNOLD. 
.Edited by T. H. Warp, M.A. 2nd Edition. 
‘4vols, Crown 8vo, 75.6d. each, 
Vol. I. Cuaucer To Donwe. II. Ben Jon- 
son-To Drypen. III. Appison To BLAKE. 
TV. Worpsworth To Rossetti. 


ENGLISH STATESMEN (ITWELYE). 
Crown 8vo, 25, 6d. each. 


WittiamM THE Conqueror. By Epwarp 
A. Frnemay, D.C.L., LL.D." {Ready. 





ENGLISH STATESMEN—continued. , 
Henry IL: By Mrs, J. R. Green, [Ready. 
Epwarp I. By F. York Powzut. 

Henry VII. By James Garrpner. [Ready. 

Caroinat Wolsey. Prof, M. Cretgu- 

ame ees (Ready. 
LizarEtH. By E, $, Bresny. 

Ouiver Cromwece. -. S Peibenic Harri- 
SON, ie 





a [Ready. 
Wiviiam IL, By HD. Trane. (Ready, 
Watrote, By Joun’Mortry. (Ready. 
CuatHam. By Joun Mortey. 

Pirt. By Jou Mortey. 


Peet, By J. R. THorsrrecp. 


ESSEX FIELD CLUB MEMOIRS. Vol. I. 
RurorT on THe East ANGLIAN EARTH. 
QUAKE OF 22ND APRIL, 1885. By RarHas 
Metpota, F.R.S., and Wittiam Ware, 
F.E.S. Maps and lilustrations. 8vo. 3s. 62. 

ETON COLLEGE, HISTORY OF, r440— 
1884. By H. C. Maxweut Lyte, ¢ 
Illustrations, ‘2nd Edition. Med. 8ve. are. 

EURIPIDES.—Mevea. Edited by A. W. 
VERRALL, Litt.D. 8vo, 72. 62. 

— Iruiceneia in Aviis. Edited, with In- 
troduction, Notes, and’ Commentary, by 
E. B. ENGLAND, M.A. 8vo. 

— Hrotvrus. Edited by J. P. MaAnarry. 
M.A., and J. B. Bury.” Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
~— Hzcusa. Edit. by Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., 
and A.S.Watpoe, M.A. i8mo. 1s. 6d. _ 


— Ivnicenia in Tauris. Edited by E. B. 
Encranp, M.A. Fep. 8vo, 3s. 


—- Mevea. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, 
Lit.D. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


x; Mepea. Edited by A. W. VerRatt,” 
Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. Bayrretp, M.A. 
18mo. ts, 6d, tal 

— lon. Edited by Rey. M. A. Bayrimip, 
M.A. Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


— Ion. T: ted by Rev, M. A. Bavrierp, 
M.A. Crows 8vo. “2s. net. With Music, 
4to. 4s. 6d. net, 


—— Atcestis. Edited by Rev. M. A. Bay- 









FIELD, M.A, 18mo, 15. 6d. 
EURIPIDES. By Prof. Manarry, Fep. 
Bvo. 19. 6d. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY, NarraTep in A 
Series of HisToricat SELECTIONS FROM 
THE BEST AuTHoritizs. Edited and ar- 
ranged by E. M. Sewext and C. M. Yonex. 
2vols. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. each, 


EUTROPIUS. Adapted for the Use of Be- 
ginners. With Notes, Exercises, and Vocab. 
ularies. By W. Watca, M.A., and C. G. 
DurFie.p, M.A. 18mo. 15, 64. 

EVANS (Sebastian).—BrorHer Fasian’s 
Manuscaivt, AND OTHER Posms. Fep. 
8vo, cloth. 65. 

— In tre Stupio: A Decape oF Poems. 
Extra fep. 8vo. 5s. 

EVERETT (Prof. J. D.).—Units anp Pry- 
sicat Constants, 2nd Ed. Globe 8vo, 5s. 

FAIRFAX. Lire or Roser Fairrax or 
Srzeton, Vice-Admiral, lerman, and 
Member ‘for York, a.v. 1666-1725, B 
Crements R. Markuam, C.B. 8v0. Tas. 62. 








FAITH AND CONDUCT: An. Essay ow 
Veniriaute Revicion. Crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 


FARRAR (Arehdeacon)——THe FALL or Man, 
“AND oTHER Siemons. sth Ed, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Tre Witnass or History To Curist. 
Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1870, 7th 
Edition. Crown.8ve. 5s. 

—— Seexers’aFrer Gop. THe Lives oF 
Senzca, EpicTgrus, aND Marcus AURE- 
tius. 12th Edition, Crown 8vo, 4s. 

—— THE StLENCE AND Voices of Gop. Uni- 
versity and other Sermons. 7th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

—< In THE Days of THy Youtx. Sermons 
on Practical Subjects, preached at Mazrl- 
borough College. gth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

—-Erernat Hope. Five Sermons, preached 
in Westminster Abbey. 28th Thousand. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

— Saintly Workers. Five Lenten Lec- 
tures. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

S—— EpHpwatua; oR, THE AMELIORATION 
OF THE WoRLD. Sermons preached at West- 
minster Abbey. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

—— Mercy anp JupcmentT. A few Last 


Words on Christian Eschatology. and Ed. 
Crown vo. x0. 64. 
—— Tus MESSAGES of THE Booxs. Being 


Discourses and Notes on the Books of the 
New Testament. 8vo. 145. 

— SERMONS AND ADDRESSES DELIVERED IN 
America. ' Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 

a—— THe History oF INTERPRETATION. 
Being the Bampton-Lectures, 1885. 8vo. 16s. 

FARREN (Robert),—-Tus GRANTA AND THE 

= CaM, FROM Byron's Poot to Ey. Thirty- 

© six Etchings. Large Imperial to, cloth gilt. 
sas. 6d. net. 
A few Copies, Profs, Large Paper, of 
which but so were printed, half moracco. 
84. 8s, net. 

—— CAMBRIDGE AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD, 
A Series of Etchings, Witk-an Introduction 
by Joun Wiitis Cuark, M.A. Imp. 4to. 
528. 6d, net.—Proo’s, half mor., 72. 7s. net. 

-—— A Ronn or Metopigs. A Series of 
Etched Designs. Oblong folio, half morocco, 
52s, 6d. net, 

—— Tue Birps or ARISTOPHANES. 
Proofs. 475. net. 

-— CaTHEpRAL Cites : ELy anp Norwicu. 
‘With Introduction by E.A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
Col, gto. 3é. 38. net. 

Proofs on Japanese paper. 6/. 6s. net. 

a— —— PerersorouGH. WITH THE Auzeys 
oF CROWLAND AND THorNeY. With Intro- 
duction by Epmunp Venasixs, M.A. Col. 
ato, aé.ag, net. Proofs, folio, 54 5s. net. 

The Edition is limited to 125 Small Paper 
and 4g Large. 

ue THE Eumenipes oF AEscuyius. As per- 
formed by Members of the University at the 
‘Theatre Royal, Cambridge. Oblong 4to. 
Small size, tos. 6d. net. Large size, India 
Proofs, 21s. net. On Whatman paper, 275. net. 

-—— Tue Oxrpipus Tyrannus OF SOPHOCLES. 
As performed at’ Cambridge. Oblong 4to. 
Prints, ros. 6d. net. Proofs, 21s. net. 


138, net. 





FARRER (Sir T, H.).—Tue, Stine 184 
Roca Trave. Crown Sve. 38 
FASNACHT (G. Eugéne).—Tre Okcaiiic — 
MetHop oF Stupyinc .Lanev: ‘ 
I. Frencu. Extra fep. 8vo. 36.6d. °° + 
—— A Syntueric French GRAMMAR FOR 
Scnoots. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. we 
FAWCETT (Rt. Hon. Henry)—Manvanpr 
Pouticau Economy. 7th anton revised. 
Crown Bvo. 12s. ee 
~~~ AN ExpLanaTory DicestT or Prorgsson 
Fawcetr's MANUAL oF Poxiticat Eco 
omy. By Cvrit A. Watans. Cr. 8vo._ os, 6. 
—— SPEECHES ON SOME CURRENT POLITICAL 
QuESTIONS, 8vo. ros. 6d. : 
—— Free Trape anp Protection. 6th 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6¢. : 


FAWCETT (Mrs. H.).—Pourica, Ecow- 
OMY FOR BEGINNERS, WITH QUESTIONS, 
qth Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. * 

— Some Eminent Women or Our Timxs. 
Short Biographical Sketches. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6@. 


FAWCETT (Rt. Hon. Heary and Mrs. H.)}— 
Essays anp LEcTURES ON POLITICAL AMD 
Soctat Suajecrs. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

FAY (Amy.).—Music-Stopy in GERMANY, 
With a Preface by Sir Georce GROVE, 
D.C.L, Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. . 

FEARNLEY (W.).—A Manva_ oF Exe! 

‘TARY PracTicaL Histo.ocy. Cr. 8vo, 746d. 

FEARON (D._R.).—§cHoo. Inspection, 
6th Edition. Crown 8%. 25. 6d. 4 

FERREL (rol. ‘W.).—A Porutar TreaTisn 
on THE Winps. 8vo. 185, 


FERRERS (Rev. N. M.).—A Treatise oN 
TRILINEAR Co-ORDINATES, THE METHOD 
or Recirrocat Potars, AND THE TuBORY ‘ 
oF Projections. 4th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s: 6 

— Srnericat Harmonics AND Susyecrs 
CONNECTED WITH THEM. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

FESSENDEN (C.).—Puysics ror Pupuic 
Scxoots, Globe 8vo, 

FIELDING. By Austin Dosson. 
Bvo. 18. 6d.; sewed, 15. 

FINCK (Henry T.).—Romantic Love aND 
Personat Beauty. 2 vols. Cr, 8vo. 18% 

FIRST LESSONS IN BUSIN#SS MAT. 
TERS. By A Banker's DauGHTRER.- apd: 
Edition. 18mo. rs. 7 

FISHER (Rev. Osmond).—Puysics oF Tite 
Eartu’s Crust. 2nd Edition, 8vo. ragi 

FISKE (John).—-Ourtines oF Cosmic Putto- 
SOPHY, BASED ON THE Deraing oF EvoLe: 
TION. 2 vols. Bvo, 258. te 

—— Darwinism, AND OTHER Essays, Crown, 
Bvo.. ‘7s. 62. eri 

—~ Man's Destiny Vieweo in rue Ligat 
OF HIS ORIGIN. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 

—— American PoriricaL Ipgas Virwgp 
FROM THE STAND-POINT OF UNIVERGAK: 
History. Crown 8vo. 45. : 

= Tue Critic4L Periop in American 
History, 178389. Ex. Cr. 8vo. x08. 6d... 

te ° 


Crown 











WISKE (Joho)—-Tusx Bacmuncs of New 
SMNGLAND; OR, THE’ PurItaN FHEOCRACY 
au irs Revations To Crvi AnD RBLIGrOUS 
“Emererv. “Crown 8vo. 73. 64. 
jee Civ GOVERNMENT IN THE Umitsp 
Srates CONSIDERED WITH SOME RSFERENCE 
rrs Onicin, ‘Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


FISON (L.) and HOWITT (A. W.).—Kansr- 
EARor AND Kurnat Group. Group-Mar- 
riage and Relationship and Marriage by 

y 


Elopement, drawn chiefly from the nsage of 
the Australian Aborigines, also the Kurnai 
‘Trike, their Customs in Peace and War. 
fic ‘an Introduction by Lewis Fl. MorGAn, 
LL.D. bo, 5g. * 


FITCH (J. G.).—Nores on American 
Scnoous AnD Tratninc Con.eces. Re- 


printed by permission from the Report of the 

glish lucation Department for 1888—89. 
8vo. as. 6d. 

BITZGERALD (Edward): Lerrers snp 


Livsrary Remains oF. Ed. by W. AUpIs 
Waicnt, M.A. 3 vols, Crown 8vo. 318, 6d. 

— = Tue Rusdtvar of Omar KnAvydm. 
Extra Crown 8vo. ros. 


BITZ GERALD (Caroline).—Vanetsa Vic- 
TRIX, ANDOTHERPorMS. Ex. fep. 8v0. 36. 6d. 


FLEAY (Rev. F. G.).—A SHAKESPEARE 
Manuau, Extra fop. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


WLEISCHER (Dr. Emil)—A Svstem oF 
¢ Vovumerric ANALysis, Translated by M. 
M. Pattison Muir, F.R.S.E, Cr. v0. 78. 5d. 


FLEMING GeorgeSt-A Nutz Novet. Gl. 
w .Bvo, 25. 


Neo Mrrace. A Novel, Globe 8vo. 25, 
—— Tue Heap or Mepusa. Globe 8vo. 25. 
+ Vusticis. Globe 8vo. as. 


LITTERS, TATTERS, AND THE 
COUNSELLOR; Warts; AND oTHER 
Sxsrcues. By the Author of “ Hogan, 


M.P.” Globe 8vo. 2s, 


FLORIAN'S FABLES. Selected and Edited 
Rev, Cuartes Yetp, M.A. Illustrated. 
lobe 8vo, xs. 6d. 


. FLOWER (Prof. W. H.).—An INTRODUCTION 
TO THz OsTHOLOGY OF TRE MAMMALIA. 
With numerous Lilustrations. 3rd Edition, 
revised. eytte assistance of HANS Gapow, 
Ph.D., M.. Crown 8vo. 105. 6d. 


BLUCKIGER (F, A.) and HANBURY (D.). 
—PuaRmacoararuia. A History of the 








prin Drugs of Vegetable Origin met 
_ Within Great Brtainandindias aod Eine 
revised. 8v0, 215. 


PO'C'SLE YARNS-ncluding “Betsy Lee,” 

\ and other Poems, ‘Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

FORBES (Archibald).—Souventrs oF some 
INTINENTS. ‘Crown 8vo. 6s. 


—~ Sim Henry Haverock. With Portrait. 
Crown ve. as. 6d. 


FORBES (Rdward): Memo or. B; 
Gworar,Witson, M.D., and ‘Arcurears 
Gaus, F.BS., &c, Demy 8vo. 145. 


FORBES (Rev. Granville)-—~Tue Voice of 
Gow THE Psaums. Crown Byo. Gs. 6d. 





ASE OF SUCRE ¥ 


Crown 8vo, 35. 


FORSYTH (A. R.).—A Treatise on Divs 
FRRENTIAL EQUATIONS. Demy BVO. 14s. 


FOSTER (Prof, Michael).—A Text-Book or 
PuystoLoay. Ilustrated. sth Edition. 3 
Parts. 8vo. Part I., Book k Blood—The 
Tissues of Movement, the Vascular Me 
chanism. ros. 6d.—Part 11, Book II. The 


FORBES (George) —Tuix Teanstr or Vents. 


Tissues of Chemical Action, with-their Re- ° 


spective Mechanisms—Nutrition. 08. 62. 
‘art III., Book III. The Central Nervous 

System, 7s. ¢d.—Book IV. The Tissues and 
lechanisms of Reproduction. 


—~ Priteror Prystotocy, 18mo. is. 


FOSTER (Prof. Michael) and BALFOUR 
(F. M.) (the late). —Tie ELEMENTS of EM- 
BRYOLOGY, Edited by Apam SEDGWICK 
M.A., and WALTER Hare. Illustrated. 30 
Ed., revised and enlarged. Cr. 8vo. 10s. ad. 


FOSTER (Michael) and LANGLEY (J. N.). 
=A Course oF ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL 
Puysiouocy ano Historocy. 6th Edition, 
enlarged. Crown Bvo. 7s. 6d. 


FOTHERGILL (Dr. J. Milner)—Tue Prac- 
TITIONER’s HANDBOOK OF TREATMENT: 
oR, THE PRINCIPLES OF THERAPEUTICS. 
3rd Edition, enlarged. 8vo. 16s. 


—— Tre ANTAGONISM oF THERAPEUTIC 
AGENTS, AND WHAT IT TzacueEs. Cr.8vo. 68. 


—— Foo ror Tue Invaurp, THE CoNVALES- 
SENT, THE DvsPErTic, AND THE GoUTY. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8v>. 3s. 6d, 


FOWLE (Rev. T. W.).—Tue Poor Law. 
New Ed. with Appendix, Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


—> A New ANALOGY SETWEEN REVEALED 
RELIGION AND THEACOURSE AND CoNsTI- 
TUTION OF NATURE. Crown 8v0. 6s. 


FOWLER (Rev. Thomas).—Locky. ‘Crown 
8vo. 1s. 6d. 5 sewed, 1s. 


—> Procressiv® Morauity: An Essay 1n 
Eruics. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


FOWLER (W, W.).—Tates of THe Birps. 
‘Mllustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— A Year with THE Birps, 
Crown 8vo. 35, 6d, 


FOX (Dr. Wilson).—On THE ARTIFICIAL 
Propucrion or TuBERCLE Ww THE LowBR 
ANIMALS. With Plates. 4to. 5s. 6d, 


—— On THE TREATMENT OF Hyrerrvrexta, 
AS ILLusTRATED IN ACUTE ARTICULAR 
RHEUMATISM BY MEANS OF THE EXTERNAL 
APPLICATION OF CoLD. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


FRAMJI (Dosabhai).— History or- THE 
ParsIs: {NCLUDING THEIR Manners, 
Customs, RELIGION, AND Present Pes 
tion, With Hlustrations, 2 vols, Medium 
Bvo. 36s. 


FRANKLAND (Prof. Percy).—A Hanppook 





Illustrated. 





OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 
Founded upon “‘Leitfaden fiir die Agri a 
Chemische Analyse,” von Dr. F. Krocker. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FRASER — HUGHES. — Jamzs FRaser, 
Seconp Bishop or Mancuxster: A Me. 
moir. By T. Hucuss. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


8 


MACMILLAN. ‘AND ‘COS - , 





FRASER.—Srrmons. By she Right Rev. 
[AMES FRASER, D.D., Second Bishop of 
fanchester, Edited by Rev. Joun W. 

Drccte, 2vols. Crown.8vo. 6s, each. 


FRASER-TYTLER. —Soncs_1n Minor 
Kevs. By C. C. Fraser-Tytier (Mrs. 
Epwarp Lippgtt) and Ed, 18mo. 6s. 

PRATERNITY: A Romance. 2 vols. Cr. 


Bvo, 21s. 


FRAZER (J. G.).—Tue Go.ven Bova: A 
Study in’ Comparative Religion. 2 vols. 
Bvo. 28s. 

FREDERICK (Mrs.).—-Hints to Hovse- 
Wives on SEWERAL POINTS, PARTICULARLY 
ON THE PREPARATION OF ECONOMICAL AND 
Tastervt Disnes, Crown 8vo. 15. 


FREEMAN (Prof. £. A.).—Hisrory oF THE 


CaTHEDRAL Cuurcu or Weurs. Crown 
Bvo. 35, 6d. 
—Oup Eneuisk History. With 5 Col. 


Maps. th Edition, revised, Extra fep. 
Bvo. 6s. 


—- Historicat Essays, First Series. 


Edition. 8vo. ras. 6d. 


—_ Historica Essays. 
3rd Edition. 
tos. 6d. 

—— — Third Series, 8vo, x25. 


——Tue Growra or THE EnGuisn Constt- 
-TUTION FROM THE Eartiest TIMEs. sth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 

— Gengrat Sxaacu or European His- 
ory. With Maps, &c, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


— Europe. 18mo. ts. (Literature Primers. 


—— Comparative Poritics. Lectures at the 
Royal Institution. To which is added ‘‘ The 
Unity of History.” vo. 14s. 

—— Historica, J and ARCHITECTURAL 
SKETCHES: CHIEFLY Eratian. Illustrated 
by the Author. Crown 8vq ros. 6d. 

-—— Supject anp Neicunour Lanps oF 
Vanice. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 


— Eveuisy Towns anp Districts. A 
/Series of Addresses and Essays. 8vo. 14s. 


—— Tue Orrice or THE Historica Pro- 
Fessor. Inaugural Lecture at Oxford. 
Crown 8yo. 2s. 

— DisgsrasuisuMENT AnD Disenpow- 
MENT. WHAT ARE THEY? 4th Edition. 
Crown 8y0. xs. 

—— GREATER GREECE AND GREATER Bri- 
Tain: GzorGe WASHINGTON THE Ex- 
PANDER OF EncLaNnp. With an Appendix 
on IMPERIAL FEDERATION, Cr. 8vo. 35. 64. 


4th 


Second Series. 
With Additional Essays. 8vo. 


— THe Metuops or Historical Stupy. 
Hight Lectures at Oxford. 8vo. ras. 64. 


— Tue Crier Pertops or Eurorzan His- 
ToRY. Six Lectures read in the University 
of Oxford, with an Essay on Greex Cities 
unpER RomAN Rute. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

——~ Four Oxrorp Lecturss, 1887. Firty 
Years or Evrorean History—TrutTonic 
Conquest IN Gaul. AND BrivaIN. 8vo. 5s. 


— Wirtram THe Conqueror. Crown 8vo. 
28. 6. (Twelve English Statesmen. 





FRENCH COURSE.—See p. 40. 


FRENCH READINGS FROM ROMAN 
HISTORY. Selected from various Ai 


‘With Notes by C. Coveeck. r8mo. 45 646 - 


FRIEDMANN (Paul).—Axne Boueyn. A 


Chapter of English History, 152736. 2. 


vols, 8vo. 285. 


FROST (Percival).—An EvemenTary TREA> 
TISE OX CURVE TRACING. 8¥0. 125. 

—Tue First Taree Sections or New- 
‘ton’s Prixcrera. qth Edition. 8vo. ras, 

—— Sorip GaomeTRy.tgrd Edition. 8vo, x68. 


—— Hints For THE Sor.uTion OF PROBLEMS 
iN THE Tatrp Eprtiow oF Sotto Gromm 


TRY. 80, Bs. 6d. 
FROUDE (J. A.).—Bunvan. Crown By. 
18, 6d.; sewed, 15. 


FURNIVALL (F. J.) —Le Morre ARTHUR. 
Edited from the Harleian MS. 2252, in 
British Museum. Fep. 8vo. 


FYFFE (C. A.).—GREFce. 18mo. 1s, 

GAIRDNER (Jas.).—Henrv' VI. Crown 
8vo, 25. 6d. 2 

GALTON (Francis). — METEOROGRAPHICA 5 
or, MetHops oF Marvinc THE WEATHER. 
ato. 9s. 

—— Encuisi MEN or Science: THEIR Na- 
TURE AND NuRTURE. 8vo. 85. 6d. 


—— Inqusries nro Human FacuLty AyD 
its DEVELOPMENT. 8vo. 16s. : 


—— Recorp oF Famir~ Facurrigs, 


78. 6d, 


Con- 


sisting of Tabular Forms and Directions for* 


Entering Data. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

—— Lire History Atbum: Being a Personal’ 
Note-book, combining the chief advantages 
ofa Diary, Photograph Album, a Register af 
Height, Weight, and other Anthropometrical 
Observations, and a Record of Illnesses. 
40. 3s. 6d.—-Or, with Cards of Wools for 
‘Testing Colour Vision, 4s. 6d. 

—— NaTuRAL InHeRITANCE, 8v0. 9s. 


GAMGEE (Prof. Arthur).—A TexT-sook OF 
tHE PHysioLuGicaAL CHEMISTRY OF THE 
Animat Bopy, including an account of the 
Chemical Changes occurring in Disease, 
Vol. I. Med. 8vo, 18s. 


GANGUILLET (E.) and KUTTER(W, R.). 
—A GENERAL ForMULA FOR THE UNIFORM 
FLow oF WATER IN RIVERS AND OTHER 
Cuawnets. Translated by RuvoL rH HERING 
and Joun C. Trautwing, Jun. 8vo. 178. 


GARDNER (Percy).—Samos AND SAMIAN 
Coins. An Essay. 8vo. 75. : 


GARNETT (R.).—-Ipvits awp Ericrams. 
Chiefly from the Gr&B& Anthology. Fep. 


Bvo. 25. 6d. 
GASKOIN (Mrs. Herman). — CHILDREN’S 
TREASURVOF BIBLESTorrES. r8mo: 75. fe 


—Part I. Old Testament: IE. New 
ment; III. Three Apostles. 
GEDDES (Prof. William D.).—Txe Prosixat 
oF THE HomERIC PoEMS. 8vo. 145. 
— Froscutt Gract Borgaues, sive An. 
TuoLocia GR&CA _ABERDONENSIS' Con- 
raxorr Gyttetmus D. Geppes. Cr: eos 6e. 


Testae 


GLADSTONE 


List. OF ‘PUBLICATIONS, 
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GEDDES (Prof. Wm. D.).—Tue Puarpo or 
PLato. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, and Edition. 8vo. 8. 6d. 


GEIKIE (Archibald). —Priner or Puvsicat 
oGRaPHy. With Illustrations. 18mo. 1 
~— Primer or Gouocy. Ilust. 18mo. rs, 
~~ ELEMENTARY Lessons IN Paysican 
Gzograrny. With Mlustrations. Fep. 8vo. 
48. 6d,-QUESTIONS ON THE SAME. Ie. 6d. 

— Ovriines oF Fietp Grouocy, With 
humerous Mustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 62 

—— Texr-poox of Geotosy.  Iilustrated. 
and Edition, 7th Thousand, Med. 8vo. 28s. 

— .Ctass-sook or Grotocy. Mlustrated. 
and Edition. . Créwn 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

= Grouocicar Sketcues ar Home ax 
AsRoap. With Illustrations, 80. 10s, 6d, 

— Tue Scenery or ScoTLanp. Viewed in 
connection with its Physical Geology. ond 
Edition. Crown 8vo. ras. 6d. 

— Tue TeacwinG or Groorarny. A Prac- 
tical Handbook for the use of Teachers, 
Globe 8v0. 2s, 

— Geocraruy 
x8mo, 18. 


GEOMETRY, Svztapus oF PLANE, Corre. 
sponding to Euclid I.-—VI; Prepared by the 
jociation for the Improvement of Geo. 
metrical Teaching. New Edition. Crown 
8v0. 1s, G 

GEOMETRY, SvtLanus or Monern Pane, 
Association for. the Improvement of Geo. 
metrical Teaching. “Crown 8vo, sewed, 1s. 

GIBBON. By J. C. Morison, Crown 8yo. 

"4s. 6d. 5 sewed, rs, 

GILES (P.). — Manoa or Grexk anp 
Latin Putvonocy. Cr. 8vo. [Zn the Press. 

GILMAN (N, P.).— PROFIT-SHARING BE- 
TWEEN EmpLover AND Emptové. A 
Study in the Evolution of the Wages System. 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 

GILMORE (Rev. {ebn).— Storm Warriors; 
or, Liresoar Work on tHe Goopwin 
Sanns. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6. 

GLADSTONE Rt. Hon. w. E.).—Homerie 
Svyncxronism, An Taguiry into the Time 
and Place of Homer. Crown 8vo,. 6s. 

—~ Primer or Homer, 18mo, 1s. 

~— Lanpmarxs of Homeric Srupy, To- 
GETHER WITH AN Essay on THE Points oF 
CONTACT BETWEEN THE AssyRIAN Tapiats 
AND THE Homeric Text. Cr. 8v0. 25. 6d, 

GLADSTONE (J. H.).—Sretiixnc Rerorm 
FROM AN Epucationa, Port or Vigw. 
3rd Edition, 


oF THE BritisH IsuEs, 


Crown 8vo. 15, 6d, 
QJ. H.) and TRIBE (A.).— 
‘MB CHEMISTRY OF THE SECONDARY BaT= 
TRRIES OF PLANTS AND Faure. Crown 
8vo. 25, 6d. 
GLAISTER 
Crown, 


(Elizabeth), — Nrepieworx. 
Bvo. . 25. 6d. 


2s. 


GLOBE EDITIONS. Gl. 8vo. 3¢. 6d. each. 


Tux Compiers Works oF WituiaM 
IAMESPEARE. Edited by W. G. Clark 
and W. Apis Wricut. 2 . 





GLOBE EDITIONS—continued, 


Morte p'ArtuuR. Sir Thomas Malory's 
Book of King Arthur and of his Noble 
Knights of the Round Table. The Edition 
of Caxton, revised for moder use. By Sir 
E. Srracuey, Bart. 

Tue Poetical. Works oF Six WALTER 
Scorr, With Essay by Prof. PALGRAVE. 

Tar Porticat Works ann Lerrers oF 
Rousxr Burns. Edited, with Life and 
Glossarial Index, by ALEXANDER SmtTH. 

Tar Apvextures or Roainson Crusom 
With Introduction by Henry Kinesiey. 


Gotpsairi’s MiscELLANEOUs Works. 
Edited by Prof. Masson. 
Port's Portica, Works. Edited, with 


Memoir and Notes, by Prof. Warp. 
Srensts's Comeuere Works. Edited by 
R. Morxis. Memoir by J. W. Hazes. 
Dxyven’s Portica, Works. A revised 
Text and Notes. By W. D. Cuxistiz. 
Cowrex’s Portica, Works. Edited by the 

Rev. W. Benwaat, B.D. 
Vixcn.'s Works. Rendered into English 
by James Lonspace and S. Leg. 
Hoxact’s Worxs. Rendered into English 
by JAmes LonspaLe and S. Lem, * 
Mitron’s Porticar Works. Edited, with 
Introduction, &c., by Prof. Masson. 


GLOBE READERS, Tue.—A New Series , 
of Reading Books for Standards I.—VI 
Selected, arranged, an. Edited by A. F 
Morison, sometime En Master at Aber- 








deen Grammar School. “With Original Ilus- 
trations, Globe 8vo, 
Primer I,. 48 3d, 
Primer I. ts -_ 3d, 
Book i é (96 pp., 6d, 
* Book 1... ‘3 > 
Book I1I, ee 
Book IV. 
Book V. ... 
Book VI... 





GLOBE READERS, Tue Suorter. ~ A 
New Series of Reading Books for Standards 
I—Vi. Edited by A. f Murison. Gl. 8vo, 








Primer I. at 48 pp.) 3d 
Primer II. is PP. zZ 
Standard I. (92 pp., 
Standard II. 324 PP.) ody 
Standard I}. 278 pp.) x8, 
Standard IV. 182 pp.) x. 
Standard V. 216 pp.) 13. 3d, 
Standard VI. --» (228 pp.) 18. bd. 
*.* This Series has beem abridged from the 
“Globe Readers” to meet the demand 


for smaller reading books, 


GLOBE READINGS FROM STANDARD 

AUTHORS. Globe 8vo, 

Cowrrr's Task : An Epistle to Joseph Hitl, 
Esq.; Trrocintum, or a Review of the 
Schools ; and the History or Joun Gn. 
Pin. Edited, with Ne Rev. Wittiam 
Benuam, B.D. 2s. ‘ i 

Gorpsmrtu’s Vicar or WAKEFIELD. With 
a Memoir of Goldsmith by Prof. Massow. 75, 





a ‘ 
ve 


MACMILLAN. AND: C6’S,. 





GLOBE READINGS—continued. 


Lame’s (Cuartgs). TALES From SHak- 
SPEARE. Edited, with Preface, by Rev. 
ALFRED AwGmr, M.A. 25. 

Scorr’s (Sir WaLTER) Lav or THE Last 
Minsrrec: and the Lapy or THe Laxe. 
Edited by Prof. F. T, Paucrave. 1s. 

. Maawion; and Tre Lorp or tHe Istes. 
By the same Editor. 1s. 

Tus Cuttoren's GARLAND FROM THE Best 
Ports, Selected and arranged by Coven- 
TRY PATMORE. 25. 

A Boox of Gotpen Deeps oF ALL TIMES 
AND ALL Cotnrrigs. Gathered and nar- 
rated'anew by CHARLOTTE M. YonGs., 25. 


GODFRAY (Hugh).—An EvemMentary 
‘TREATISE ON LUNAR THEORY. 2nd Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

— A TREATISE oN ASTRONOMY, FOR THE 
USE OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 8vo. 128. 6d. 


GOETHE—CARLYLE.—Corresronpence 
BETWEEN GOETHE AND CaRLvLE. Edited 
by C. E. Norton, Crown 8vo, as, 


GOETHE'S LIFE. 
Dtnrzer. Translated 
2vols., Crown 8yo. 


GOETHE.—Faust. Translated into English 


By Prof, Henwarcn 
y T. W. Lyster. 


Bis. 


Verse by “Jonn Stuart Buackis, and 
Edition.” Crown 8vo. 9s. 
— — Part I. Edited, with Introduction 


and Notes; followed 1 by an Appendix on 
Part IL., by JANE x8mo0, 45. 

— REYNaRD THE For, ‘Trans, into English 
Verse by A. D. Ansiiz. Crn. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


—— Gdrz VON BERLICHINGEN. Edited by 
| H. A, Bort, M.A. 1Pmo, 2s. 


GOLDEN TREASURY | SERIES. — Uni- 

formly printed in 1§mo, with Vignette Titles 
' by Sir J. E. Mitvats, Sir Nort Paton, T. 
L OOLNER, W. Horman Hunt, AxTHUR 

Huaues, &c. Engraved on Steel. Bound 

in extra cloth, 4s.Sd, each. 

‘Tue Goupen TREASURY OF THE Bust Soncs 
AND Lyrical Porms IN THE ENGLIsH 
Lanouace. Selected and arranged, with 
Notes, by Prof. F. T. PALGRAVE. 

Tue Cuitpren’s GARLAND FROM THE Best 
Ports, Selected by Coventry Parmore. 

Yur Book or Praise. From the best Eng- 
lish Hymn Writers. Selected by Roun- 
Det, EARL oF SELBORNE. 


fue Farry Book: tHe Best Poputar 
Fatry Stores. Selected by the Author 
of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

Tae Battav Book. A Selection of the 
Choicest British Ballads. Edited by 
Wittisam ALLINGHAM. 

Ti Just Boox. The Choicest Anecdotes 
and Sayings. Arranged by Mark Lemon. 

Bacon's: Essavs snp Corours or Goop 
amp Evi, With Notes and Glossarial 
Index by W. Atos Wricut, M.A. 

Tur Pricrim’s Progress From THIs WORLD 


TO THAT WHICH Is TO COME. _ By Joun 
Bunyan, 





GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES—contd.... 


Tw Sunpay Book or Poztay FoR 
Younc. Selected by C. F. Atexal 

A Boox or Gor.pen Deeps oF at TiMMs 
AND ALL COUNTRIES. _ BY the Author of 
“The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 

Tue ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON Crusox. 
Edited by J. W. Crark, M.A. 

Tue Rerustic or PLato. Translated by 
J. Le. Davies, M.A., and D. J. VAUGHAN. 

Tue Sonc Book. Words and Tunes Se- 
lected and arranged by Joun HoyLan, 

La Lyre Francaise. Selected andatranged, 
with Notes, by G. Masson. 

Tow Brown’s Scuoou Davs. By AN OLD 
Bov. 

A Book or Wortuigs. By the Author of 
“The Heir of- Redclyffe.”” 

Guesses AT TRUTH. By Two Broruers. 

Tue Cavauier AND His Lapy. Selections 
from the Works of the First Duke and 
Duchess of Newcastle. With an Introduc- 
tory Essay by Epwarp Jenxins. 

Scortisi Sonc. Compiled by Mary Car- 
LYLE AITKEN. 

Deutscue Lyeix. The Golden Treasury 
of the best German Lyrical Poems, ‘Se- 
lected by Dr. BUCHHEIM. 

Curysometa. A Selection from the Lyrical . 
Poems of Robert Herrick. . By Psak* 
F. T. PALGRAVE. 


Poems oF PLaces—EnC_anp AND WALES.) | 


Edited by H. W. Loncretitow. 2 vols. 
SeLecTep Poems or MatrHsw ARNOLD. 
Tur Story oF THE CHRISTIANS AND Moors 

tn Srarn. By CHARLOTTE M. Yoncs. 
Lama's TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE. Edited 

by Rev. ALFRED AINGER, M.A. 
SHakesrearr’s SONGS AND Sonnets. Ed. 

with Notes, by Prof. F, T. PALGRAVE. 
Poems or Worpswortx. Chosen, ad 

Edited by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

Large Paper Edition. 9s. 
Poems oF SHELLEY. Ed, byS, A. Brookx, 
Large Paper Edition. 128, 6d. f 
Tue Essavs or Joserx Appison, Chosen 
and Edited by Joun RicHaRD GREEN. 
Poerry or Byron. Chosen and arranged 
by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Large Paper Edition. 9s. 


Sir Tuomas Browne's Rexicio MEDIC; 
Lerrer TOA FRIEND, &C., AXDCKRISHIAN™ 
Morats. Ed. by W. A. GREENHILL, M.D. 

‘Tue SPEECHES AND PRELE-TALK OF THE 
PRropHET Mowamman. Translated 
Stantey Lans-Poo.e. 

SELECTIONS FROM WALTER SAVAGE Ege 
por. Edited by Srpney Cotvin. ‘ 

Suuections From Cowper's Porws. ' 
‘an Introduction by Mrs. OnteHant.' 





am 


Lerrers of WiLtiAM Cowerr. -Eéita@y 


‘With Introduction, by Rev. W. Bentiate 
TuefPortica, Works oF JOHN 


ited by Prof. F. T. Paomava. © itk':5 
. . 


‘List’ oF puitrcarions, 





‘GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES—contd. 


*Yoraicat Poems or Lorp TsNnvson. Se- 
Iected.and Annotated by Prof. Francts T. 
» Pauorave. 


_ Large Paper Edition. 9s, 
~AN Memoriam. By Lorp Tennyson, Poet 
ureate. 
Large Paper Edition. 9s. 
* Tum: Tria anv Dear oF Socratzs. 


"Being the Euthyphron, Apology, Crito, 
: and Phaedo of Plato. ‘Translated by FL J: 
Cuurch. 


4 Book or Goupen Tuoucuts. By Henry 
ATTWELL, 5 
Prato.—Puaeprus, Lysis, AND PROTA- 
Goras. A New Translation, by J. Writ. 
Tueocritus, Bion, AND Moscuus. Ren- 
dered into English Prose by ANDREW Lana. 
Large Paper Edition. 9s. 
Ba.taps, Lyrics, AND SONNETS. From 
the Works of Henry W. LonGrEttow. 


Deurscue Battapen unp Romanzen, 
The Golden ‘Treasury of the Best German 
Ballads and Romances, Selected and ar- 
‘ranged by Dr. Bucnwain, [7m the Press. 


GOLDEN TREASURY PSALTER. Tur 
Srupent’s Eortion. Being an Edition with 
briefer Notes of “ The Psalms Chronologically 
Arranged by.Four Friends.” 18me. 38. 6d, 

GOLDSMITH, By Wittiam Buack. Crown 
Bvo. 15, 6d. ; sewed, rs. 

GOLDSMITH. — @iscettanzous Works, 
With Biographical Essay by Prof. Masson. 
Globe Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

~~ Essays or Otiver Gotpsmirn. Edited 
by C.D. Yoncr, M.A. Fep. 8vo. as. 6d. 


uy THe Traveturr anp Tus Desgrtep 
Vitrace., With Notes by J. W. Hates, 
M.A, Crown 8vo. 6d. 

~~ Tue TRAVELLER AND Tug Dasertep Vit- 
Lace. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

Prof. A. Barut, M.A. Gl.8vo. 18.9d.! 
sewed, 15. 6d. Tuk TRaVutLen (separately), 
18.-§d.; sewed, 15. 

— Tus Vicar or Wakerigtp. With a 
Memoir of Goldsmith by Prof. Masson. 
Globe 8vo, 1s. 

~~ Tue Vicar or Wakerteiy. With 182 
, Illustrations by Hucu Tostson, and Pre. 
‘face by Austin Donson. Crown 8vo. 65. 

Also with uncut edges, paper label. 65, 
Edition de Luxe, Superroy. 8v0. 30s. net. 

GONE TO TEXAS, Lerrers From Our 
‘Bots. Edited, with Preface, by THomas 
Huauas, Q.C. Cxpwn 8vo, 48. 6d, 

GOODALE. L.).--PuvsiococicaL Botany. 

I. Ourunzs or THe History or 
oGAmous Prants; IH. VeceTasia 
Pursiovocy. 6th Edition. 8vo. :os. 6d. 
GOODWIN (Prof. W. W.).—SyNTAX oF THE 
RREK Moops awp TENSES. 8vo. 145, 

~~ A Greex Grammar. Crown 8vo. 65. 

co s- A Scoot Greex Grammar. Crown 
vo, 34. 6d, 

GORDON (General). (A SkercH. By Rect. 
NALD H, Barnzs. Crown 8v& 15, 


GORDON (General).—Lerrers or GunmiaL 
€. G. Gorvon To ms_Sistsr, M.A. 
Gorpon. 4th Edition, Crown 8vo. 3%. 6d. 

GORDON. By Colonel Sir WitL1AM Burtcer, 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 28, 6d. 

GORDON (Lady Duff).—Lasr Letrers 
FROM Ecypr, TO WHICH ARE ADDED LETTERS 
FROM THE Care. 2nd Edition. Cr. 8v0: gs. 


GOSCHEN (Rt. Hon. George J.).—Rurorts 
Ap SPEgcHes on LOCAL TAXATION. 8V0, 5s. 


GOSSE (E.).—Gray. Cr. Bvo. 15.62. 3 swd., 35. 


-—>_A History oF Eicureenta Century 


Lireraturt (1660—1780). Cr. 8v0. 75.6d, 


GOW (Dr. James).—A Companion To ScHoot 
Crassics. Illustrated, and Ed, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

GOYEN (P.).—Hicuer’ Aritumetic aNp 
ELEMENTARY MENsuRATiON, for the Senior 
Classes of Schools and Candidates preparing 
for Public Examinations. Globe 8vo. ss. 

GRAHAM (David)—Kinc James 1. An 
Historical Tragedy. Globe 8vo. 73. 

GRAHAM {obn W.).—Neara: A TALE OF 
Ancient Rome. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

GRAHAM(R. H.)—Geomerry or Postrion. 
Iiustrated. "Crown 8vo, 


GRAND'HOMME. —Currinc Our axp 
Daessmaxinc. From the French of Malle 
E. GRAND'HOMME, 18mo. 15, 


GRAY (Prof, Andrew).—Tug Tuzory anp 
Practice oF ABsoLUTE MEASUREMENTS 
IW ELECTRICITY AND@MAGNETISM. 2 vols, 
Crown 8v0. Vol. I. 125, 6d. : 

—— Ansocurz Measurements tn ELacrri« 
CITY AND Macnetism. end Edition, re- 
vised. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


GRAY (Prof. Asa).—StTRUCTURAL Botany; 
OR, ORGANOGRAPHY ON THE Basis or Mom 
PHOLOGY. 8vo. ros. 6d. “ 

—z Tue Sctemmiric Pavers oy Asa Gray, 
Selected by Cartes S. SARGENT. 2 vols. 
By, sus. . 

GRAY (Thomas).—Edited by Epmunp Gosas, 
In 4 vols. Globe 8vo. 308,—Vol. 1. Poss, 
Jopnnars, AnD Essays.—ll, Lerrens.— 

Il. Lerrers.—1V. Norgs on Apis7o- 
PHANES ; AND PLaTo, 

GRAY. By Epmunp Gossr. Crown 8vo. 
18. 6d. 5 sewed, 15. 

GREAVES (John).—A Treatise on Exe 
MENTARY Sratics. 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 65, 6d. 

——~ Statics ror Becinngrs. Gl. Bvo. 38. bd, 


GREEK ELEGIAC POETS, From Car. 
Linus To Cattimacnus, Selected and 
Edited by Rev. H. Kywaston. 18mo. 39.61. 


GREEK TESTAMENT. Tus New Tus-. 
zAuaue mn em ponte Graax. pitt 
‘ext revised ishop Wrsrcorr, D.D., 
ik Home He Gent 


and Prof. F. J. A. Hort, D.D. 2 vols. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. each.—Vol. I. Text; II. Tne 
troduction and Appendix. 


Tue Naw Tesrament in THR OxicInaL 
Greek, ror Scuoors. The Text Revised 
Bishop Westcott, D.D., and F. 
lort,D.D. amo. cloth. 4s. 6d.—18in0. 
roan, red edges. 5s. 6d, ; morocco, 6s. 6d. 
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GREEK: TESTAMENT—continued. 


ScHoo: REabincs In THE Greex TesTA- 
MENT. Being the Outlines of the Life of 
our Lord as given by St, Mark, with addi- 
tions from the Text of the other Evan- 
lists. Edited, with Notesand Vocabulary, 
y A. CaLYeRT, M.A, Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
‘Tur Greex TESTAMENT AND THE ENGLISH 
‘Version, A Companion To. By Pumir 
ScHarr, D.D. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

‘Tue Gosret accorpine ro St. MaTrHew. 
Greek Text as Revised by Bishop West- 
cort and Dr. Hort. With Introduction 
and Notes by Rev. A. Stoman, M.A. 
Fep. 8vo. 2. 6d. . 

Tue Gosret accorpinc To Sr. Luxe. 
The Greek Text as revised by Bp, West- 
cort and Dr, Hort. With Introduction 
and Notes by Rev. J. Bonp, M.A. 
Fop. 8vo. 2s. 6. 

Tue Acts of THE AvosTLes. Being the 
Greek Text as Revised by Bishop West- 
corr and Dr. Horr, With Explanatory 
Notes by T.E. Pace, M.A. Fep.8vo. 35.6d. 


GREEN (John Richard),—-A Sort History 
OF THE ENGLISH PgorLe. With Coloured 
“Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chrono- 
logical Annals. New Edition, thoroughl, 
eee. Ge Bro. 8s, 6d. rgoth Thousand. 
Also, the same in Four Parts. With the c 
responding portion of Mr. Tait's '* Analysis. 
each, Part I, 607—1265. II. r20q—1553- 

TI. 1540—1689. IV, 1660-1873. 

— History of TH® EnGuish Prove. In 
qvols, 8vo.—Vol. I. With 8 Coloured May 
16r.—1], 16s,—ITL. With 4 Maps. 16s.—IV. 
‘With Maps and Index. 16s. 

— THe Maxine or EyGtanp. With Maps. 
8vo. 16s. 

—— THe Conquest oF ENGLAND. 
Maps and Portrait. 8vo. 18s. 

— _Reavines in Encuisep History. In 
3 Parts, Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d, each. 


— Essays or Josxge ADDISON. 18mo. 45. 6d. 
GREEN (J. R.) and GREEN (Alice S.). 


A SHORT GsoGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
Istanps. With 28 Maps. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 64. 


GREEN (Mrs. J. R.).—Henry Il. Crown 
Bvo. 28. 6d. 


GREEN (W. S.).—Amonc tHe SErkirnk 
Gracters, Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


GREENHILL (Prof. A. G.).—DiFFERENTIAL 
‘AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. Cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

GREENWOOD (Jessy E.).— THE Moon 
MAIDEN! AND OTHER SToRIES. Crown 8vo. 
38.60. 

GREENWOOD (J. G.).—THe ELEMENTS OF 
Greek GRAMMAR. Crown Bvo. ss. 6d. 


GRIFFITHS (W. H.).—Lessons on PrE- 
BCRIPTIONS AND THE ART OF PRESCRIBING. 


With 











‘New Edition. 8mo. 3s. 6d. 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. A Selection 
from the Household Stories. Translated 


from the German 
into Pictures by 
Bvo. 6s. 


Lucy Crane, and done 
ALTER CRANE. Crown 








GRIMM.—Kinper-unp-HausmMArcuEn. Se 
lected Edited, with Notes and Vocabu- 
lary, by G. E. Faswacut. Gl. 8vo. 28 bd. 


GROVE (Sir George).—A Dictionary oF 
Music anp, Musicians, a.b. 345¢—18 
Edited by Sir Georce Grove, D.C, 
In 4 vols. 8vo, 21s. each. With Sihss- 
trations in Music Type and Woodcut.— 
Also published in Parts. Parts IL—XIV. 
XIX.—XXIT. 3s. 6d, each; XV. XVI. 7. 
XVIL XVIIL 7s. ; XXIH.—XXV., Appen- 
dix, Edited by J. A. Fuccer MaiTLanp, 
M.A. gs. [Cloth cases for binding the 
volumes, ss. each.} 








—— AComrere Inprx To THE Azove. By 
Mrs. E. Wopenouse. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


-— Primer or Grocrariy. Maps. 18mo. 15. 


GUEST (M. J.).—Lectures on THE HisToR¥ 
oF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


GUEST (Dr. E.).—Oriiwes Cevtica (A 
Fragment) and other Contributions to 
History of Britain. Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


GUIDE TO THE UNPROTECTED, In 
Every-day Matters relating to Property and 
Income. sth Ed. Extra fep. 8vo. ° 38. 6d. 

GUILLEMIN (Amédée).—Tue Forcas oF 
Natore. A Popular Introduction to thé 
Study of Physical Phenomena. 435 Wdod- 
cuts. Royal 8vo. 21s. s 

—— Tue ArpstcaTions OF PHYSICAL Fores, 
With Coloured Plates and Illustrations: 
Royal 8vo. 21s. z 
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By Sir Rover Lerumrioce. Cr.8yvo. 15.6d. 

Sevrcrions Frost Monern ENGLISH Liver 
ATURE. For the use of the Higher Classes 
in Indian Schools. By Sir Rorgr Lera- 
BRIDGE, M.A. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 

Series or Six_Encits Reaping Booxs 
FOR INvIAN CupreN, By P.C.StRCAR. 
Revised by Sir Rorer Letusrmecr. Cr, 
8vo. Book I. 5d. ; Nagari Characters, Fa 
Persian Characters, sd.; Book II, H 
Book III. 8d.; BoS IV. 1s.; Book V. 
18. 2d.; Book VI. rs. 3d. 

Hicu Scuoor Reaper. By Eric Roperr- 
son. Crown 8v0, 25- 





A Grocravnicat. READER AND COMPANION 


To THE Arras. By C. B. CLARKE 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

A Ciass-Book or GroGrarny. By the 
same, Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d.; sewed, 35. 
Tue Worco’s History. Compiled under 
direction of Sir Roper LerHermes. 

Crown 8vo. 1s. 

Easy Inrropuction To THE History oF 
Inpia. By Sir Roper LerHsripcE, 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

History oF ENGLAND. 
direction of Sir 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Easy IntRopuction To THE HisToRY AND 
GrocRAPHY oF BENGAL. By Sir Ropar 
Lerxaripcg. Crown 8vo. 18. 6d 

ARITHMETIC. With Answers. By BARNARD 
SMITH. 18mo, 2s. 

Avorsra. By 1. Topuunter. 18mo, sewed. 
as. 

Evcit. First Four Books. With Notes, 
&c. By. TopuunTer. 18mo. 2s. 

ELEMENTARY MENSURATION AND LaNnD 
Surveyinc. By the same Author. 18mo, 2s, 

Evcutw. Books1.—IV. By H.S. Hatt and 
F.H. Stevens. Gl. 8vo. 3s.; sewed, 25.6d. 

Puysicat. Grocrarny. By H. F. Ban- 
FORD, Crown Bvo., 2s. 6d- 

Evementary GEOMETRY AND Conic Sec- 
tions. By J. M. Witson. Ex. fep. 8vo."6s. 


Compiled under 
Roper Lereentook. 
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INGRAM (T. Dunbar).—A History oF THE 
~Laciscative Union or Great BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 8vo. tos. 6d. 
ss Two Cuaprers of IaisH Historvi 1. 
The Irish Parliament of James II.; II. The 
Alleged Violation of the Treaty of Limerick. 
“Bvo. 6s, 


IONIA.—Antiquituzs oF Iona. Folio. 
Vols. 1. Il. and IIT., 22. 2s. each, or 5. 5s. 
the set.—Vol. IV. | 32. 138. 62. 


IRVING (Joseph).—Annats or Our Time. 
A Diurnal of Events, Social and Political, 
Home and Foreign. ‘Frotn the Accession of 

Queen Victoria to Jubilee Day,” being the 
rst Fifty Years of Her Majesty's Reign. 

Ina vols. 8vo.—Vol. I. June 20th, 1837, to 

February 28th, 187x. Vol. II. February 

agth, 1871, to June 24th, 1887. 18s. each, 

The Second Volume may also be had in Three 

Parts: Part I, February 2th, 1871, to March 

xgth, 1874, 4s. 6d. Part II. March 2oth, 1874, 

to July 22nd, 1878, 4s.6¢. Part IIL. July 

agra, 1878, to June 24th, 1887, gs. 


IRVING (Washington)—OLo Curistsas. 
From the Sketch Book. With upwards of 
100 IHustrations by Ranpoiyt CaLpecorr. 
Cloth elegant, gilt edges. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Also with uncut edges, paper label. 6s. 
People's Edition. Medium 4to. 6d. 

— Bracesrwor HALL. With 120 Ilustra- 
tions by Ranpotren Cacvecort. Cloth 
elegant, gilt edges. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Also with uncut edges, paper label. 6s. 
People's Editio® Medium 410. 60. 
—— Orp Curistas ann BraceserivGEe 
Hatt. Ilustrations by RANDOLPH CALDE- 
coTr, Edition de Luxe, Royal 8vo. 21s. 


AISMAY’S CHILDREN. By the Author of 
‘Hogan, M.P.” Glabe 8vo. 2s. 


JACK AND THE BEAN-STALK. Eng: 
dish Hexameters by the Honourable HALLAM 
Tennyson. With 40 Illustrations by RAN- 
potrn CaLpEcorr. Fep. 4to. 35. 6d. 


JACKSON (Rev. Blomfield)—First Steps 
To GREEK Prose Comrosition. 12th Edit. 
x8mo. 1s. 62. 


Key (supplied to Teachers only). 3s. 6d. 


“— Sxconp Stes to Greek Prose Compo- 
SITION, r18mo. 25. 6a, 


Kev (supplied to Teachers only). 3s. 6d. 
.CKSON (Helen)—Ramona: A Story. 
FAN. 254 
JACOB (Rev. J. A.).—Buitpinc iN Sizence, 














AND OTHER Sermons. Extra fcp. 8vo. 6s. 
JAMES (Henry)—Tue Evroreans: A 
fovel, Crown 8™ 6s. 
——. Datsy Mitter, anp oTHER Stories. 
, Cxown Bvo. 65.—Globe 8vo. 25. 
—~—- Tne American. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


—~ Ronericx Hupson, 
Globe 8vo. 2s. 

——— THe Maponna oF tHe Future, and 
ornerR Tates. Crown 8vo. 6s.—- Globe 
, Bvo. as. 

———. Wasuincton Square: THE Pznsion 
Braurgras. Cra. 8vo. 6s.—Globe8vo. 2s. 


Crown 8vo. 6s.— 


JAMES (Henry). —Tuz Porrrart’ ov. & 

| Lapy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

—— Storms Revivev. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


—— Tue Bostonians. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


—— Novers axp Tares. Pocket Edition. 
r8mo. 14 vols. 23. each volume: THE 
Portrait or a Lapy. 3 volsy—ROpeRIcK 
Hupsox. 2 vols,—Tne American. 2 vols: 
—Wasnixcton Square. 1 vol.—THE 
Evuroreans. 1 vol.-~CoNFIDENCE. 1 Vol 
~—Tue Stece oF Lonpox; MADAME DE 
Mavves. x vol. —AN INTERNATIONAL Epr- 
sope; Tue Penston Beaureras; THE 
Port or Virw. 1 vol—Datsy MivLer, A 
Srupv; Four Mezetines; Lonastarr’s 
MarriaGe; Benvovio. 1 vol—THe Ma 
DONNA OF THE Furure; A BUNDLE oF 
Lerrexs; Te Diary or A MAN oF FIFTY; 
Evcene PicxertnG. 1 vol. 


In Two Series. 


— Hawthorne. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 5 swd. rs. 


——_ Frencn Poets anp Noveuists, New 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 
— Tares of Tiree Crrins, Cr. 8v0. 45.60. 
—— PorTkaits or Packs. Cr. 8vo, 756d, 
— The Princess Casamassima, Crown 
8vo. 6s.~Globe 8vo. 2s. 
— Partiar. Portraits. Crown 8vo. 65. 
— Tue Reverserator. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


—— Tue Asrern Pavers; Lovisa PALLANTS 
Tug Mopern Wannixc. Cr, 8v0, 386d. 

—— A Loxvon Live. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

—— Tue Tracic MWe. 3 vols. Crown 
8vo. 315. 6d. 

JAMES (Rev. Herbert). — Tue Country 
CLeNGyMAN AND His Work. Cr. 8vo, 68. 

JAMES (Right Hon.gSir William Milbourne). 
—Tue Bririsu i Pxpia. Bo. 128, 6d. 

JAMES (Wm.).—Twe Princteies or Psycuo- 
Locy. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 

JARDINE (R&. Robert)—Tue Erements 
or THE PsycuoLocy or Cocnition... Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. #s. 64, 

JEANS (Rev. G. E.).—Hartevaury Craren, 
AND OTHER SERMONS. Fep. 8v0, 38..6d. 

— Tue Live anv Lerrers or Marcus 
Tutus Cicero. Being a Translation of 
the Letters included in Mr. Watson's Selection, 
Crown 8vo. tos. 64. z 


JEBB (Prof. R. C.). Tue Artic Orators, 











FROM ANTIPHON To ISAEOS. 2 vols. 8v0. 255. 

—— Tue Artic Orarors. Selections from 
Antipbon, Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, and 
Isaeos, Ed.,with Notes, andEd, Fep.8vo. 6s. 

——Movern Grerce. Two Lectures. Crown 
8vo. 5s. : 

— Primer or Greek Literature. 18mo. 16. 


—— Bentiev. Crown 8vo. 15. 6d.; sewed, rs. 

JELLETT (Rev. Dr..—Tue Exper Son, 
AND OTHER Sermons. Crown 8vo. 

—~ Tue Erricacy or Praver. 3rd Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 55. 

JENNINGS (A. C.).—Curonorogicar Ta- 
sles or Ancient History. With Index. 
Bvo. 52. 
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JENNINGS (A. C.) and LOWE (W. H.).— 
Tus Psaims, wirH INTRODUCTIONS AND 
Critica Nores. 2 vols. and Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 108. 6. each. 

JEVONS (W. Stanley).—Tue Princirtzs oF 
Scizncp; A Treatise on Locic AND 

_» Screnriric Meruon. Crown 8vo. 125. 6d. 

— ELementary Lessons in Locic: De- 
DuctIve AND INDUCTIVE. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

—— Primer or Loic. 18mo. 15. 

— Tue Tueory or PourticaL Economy. 
grd Edition. 8vo. 10s, 6. 

— Primeror Pouiricat Economy. 18mo. 15. 

> Sruptes «in Depuctive Locic. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

c— InvestTiGATIoNs 1n CURRENCY AND Fr- 
NANCE. Edited, with an Introduction, by 

. H, S. Foxwent, M.A. Illustrated by 26 
Diagrams. 8vo. ars. 

> MetHons of Socia REFORM. 8vo. r0s.6d. 

——> Tue Stare in RELATION To Lanour. 

wn BVO. 35. 

—— Lerrers anp JOURNAL. 
Wirg, 8y0. 145. 

— Pore Locic, AND orHER Minor Works. 
Edited by R. Apamson, M.A., and Har- 
ret A. Jevons. With a Preface by Prof. 
ADAMSON. 8vo. 105. 6. 

JEX-BLAKE (Dr. Sophia)—Tue Care or 
Inrants: A Manual for Mothers and 
-Nurses, 18mo. 15. 

JOHNSON (W. E.),—A Treatise on Trico- 
NomETRY. Crown évo, &s. 6d. 

JOHNSON (Prof. W. Woolsey).—Curvs 
TRACING IN CaRTgsIAN Co-ORDINATES. 
Crown 8v0. 45, 6d, 

—— A Trearisz on O{DINARY AND DirFER- 
ENTIAL Equations, Crown 8vo, rss. 

o— An Exemenrarv Treatise on THE LN 
TEGRAL CatcuLus. Crowg 8vo. 9s. 

JOHNSON'S LIVES OF THE POETS. 
The Six Chief Livgs, with Macaulay's ‘ Life 
of Johnson.” Edited by MattHew ARNOLD. 
Crown 8ya; 45. 6d. 4 
JOHNSON. By Lasts Srerven. 

J Bvo. rs. 6d, ; sewed, 15. 


JONES (D. E.).—Examrias iw Puysics. 
Containing rooo Problems, with Answers 


Edited by His 


Crown 


and numerous solved Examples. Fp. 8vo. 
38. 6d. 
— Sounp, Licnt, ay Huat. An Ele- 


montary Text-Book. Fep. 8yo. 


JONES (F.).—-Tus Owens Coruucs Junior 
Course oF Practicar. Cusmistry. With 
Preface by Sir Haney E. Roscoz. New 
Edition. ‘18mo. 2s, 6¢. 

—- Questions oN Cugmistry. A Series of 
Problems and Exercises in Inorganic and 
Organic Chemistry. 18mo. 3s. 

JONES (Rev. C. A.) and CHEYNE (C. H. 
—ALGEBRAICAL Exercises. Progressively 
arranged. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

—— SoLurions or some oF THE EXAMPLES 
IN THE ALGEBRAICAL ExeRcisEs OF Messrs. 

longs AND CuHevNng, By the Rev. W. 
"AILES. Crown Byo. 75. 6d. 








JOVENAL, Turereex Savings or ere 
NAL. ‘ith a Comment Prof. *. be 
Mavor, M.A. Edition Vol T- Crown 

8vo. ros. 6¢,—Vol. I]. Crown 8vo. tos. 6b 


Surrrement to Third Edition, contai 
the Principal Changes made ma the Beene 
Edition. 55. ; 

—— Tureen Satines. Edited, for the Use 
of Schools, with Notes, Introduction, and 
Appendices, by E. G. Harpy, M.A. Fep. 

vo, 55. i 

—= Setect Sarires, Edited by Prof. Joni 
E. B. Mayor. Satires X. and XI. 3s. 6d 
Satires XII. and XVI. Fep. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


—— Tureteen Satines. Translated: into 
English after the Text of J. E. B. Mayor 
by Avex. Leerer, M.A. Cr. Bvo. 35. 6d. 


KANT.—Kanr's Critica PmtLosorHy FoR 
Encuisa READERS. By Joun P. MAHAFFY, 
D.D,, and Joxn H. Berwarp, B.D, New 
Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, Vol. 1. Tam 
Kririk oy Purz Reason EXPLAINED AND‘ 





Derennep. 75, 6d.—Vol. 11. Tue ¥PRO- 
LEGOMENA.” “Transtated, with Notes” and 
Appendices. 6s. 


KANT—MAX MULLER.—Critique oF 
Pures Reason by IMMANUEL KANT, Trans- 
lated by F. Max Miuigr. With Intro- 
duction by Lupwic Noir. 2 vols. Bvo. 
16. each.—Sold separately. Vol. I. His: 
TORICAL INTRODUCTION, by Lupwic Norrg, 
etc, etc.; Vol. I. Critigus or Pore 
Reason, a 

KAVANAGH (Rt. Hon. A, McMvrroven)2\ 
A Biography compiled by his Cousin, 
L, STEELE, from papers 
With Portrait. 8y0. 

KAY (Rev. W.).—A ComMmEnTarY on St. 
Paut's Two ErisT Las TOTHE CORINTHIANS, 
Greek Text, with Commentary. 8vo. 9s, 

Es sae {Annie).—Janet's Home. Globe 

vo. 25, 

— CLEMENCY FRranKLYN. Globe 8vo. 26. 

-— Otpsury. Globe Svo. ax, 

——~ A Yorx anv A Lancaster Rose. Gm. 
Bvo, 35. 6d. 

—> Caste Day: Tus Story or an Inisw 
Home Tuirry Years Aco. Cr. 8vo. 3s.6d. 

—~ A Dovstinc Hwirt. Crown 8vo. 62 

— Nations Arounp. Crown 8vo, 4. 6d. 

KEARY (Eliza).-Tus Macic VALLay; 
Patient AnTomns, With Illustrations 
“E.V.B.” Globe 8vo. 45. 6d. 


KEARY (A. and E.).—Tue Heroxs oF 


‘AsGaRD. Tales from, Scandinavian My- 
thology. Globe ave. BP 6d. 


KEATS.—Tus Porticat Works or ome 
Le 
peti 


ly unput = 


Keats. With Notes, by Prof. F. T. 
GRAVE. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
KEATS. By Sipnav Corvin. 
1s. 6d. 5 sewed, 15. ‘ 
——~ Letters or Kzats. Edited by Sipwky 
Cotvin. Globe 8vo. oe 
KELLAND (P.) and TAIT (@. G.).—InTRo- 
DUCTION TO QUATERNIONS, WITH NUMEROUS 
EXAMPLes.@ 2nd Cr. 8v0.. 73. 6d. 


Céown Byo. 
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KELLOGG (Rev. §. M.).—Tue Licut oF 
sAMEA AND THE LicHT oF THE WoRLD. Cr. 
Bvd,,. 74. 6d. 


KEMPE(A. B.)—How To Draw a STRAIGHT 
Lime, A Lecture on Linkages. Cr. 8vo. 15.62. 


KENNEDY (Prof. Alex. W. B.).—Tue 
MecuantcS or Macuinery, With Illus- 
tmtions, Crown 8vo. 125. 6d. 


KERNEL AND THE HUSK (THE): Lat- 
TERS ON SprRITUAS CHRISTIANITY. By the 
Author of “ Philochristus.” Crown 8vo. 5s. 


KEYNES (J. N.).—Stupres anp Exercises 
IN Format Locte. 2nd Ed. Cr, 8vo, 10s.6d. 


—— tre Score anp Merxov oF PonrricaL 
EcoNomy. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 


KIEPERT (H.).—Manuat oF ANCIENT 
GzocrarHy. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


KILLEN (W. D.).~EccresiasticaL Hs- 
TORY. OF IRELAND, FROM THE EARLIEST 
Dare To THE Present Time. 2 vols. 
8¥0, ¢ 25s. 


KINGSLEY (Charles),—Novuts anv Poems. 


Eversley Edition, 13 vols. Gl. 8vo. 5s, each. 


\Wustwarp Ho! 2 vols.—Two Years Aco. 
avols—Hyraria, 2 vols.—YEAST. 1 
vol.-ALTON Locxe. 2 vols. -HEREWARD 
THE WAKE. 2 vols.—Poems. 2 vols, 


—. Complete Edition or THe Worxs oF 
CuHarves Kinasury. Cr.8vo. 3s. 6d. each, 
Westwarp Ho! “Vith a Portrait. 

. Hypatia, 
‘Yaast. 
Axton Locks. 
Two Years Aco, 
‘Werewarp THE WAKE, 
Poems. 


‘HE Herogs; or, Greek Farry TALES 
FOR MY CHILDREN. 


Tue Water Bawies: a Fairy TALs For A 
Lanp-Basy. 


Mavam How anv Lapy Wuy; or, First 
‘Lessons in EArtH-Lorg FOR CHILDREN. 


At Last: a CHrisrmas in THE West 
‘Lyotes. 


Prose Ipvits. 7 
Ptavs AND Purtrans. 


_ Tus Roman AnD THE TruTON. With Pre- 
face by Professor Max MULter. 


Sanrrarv anv Sociav Lectures. 
sMisvorican Lectures anp Essays, 
Somntiric Lecru=es anp Essays. 
Lirerarv anp Genera Lectures. 
“fy Hramirs, 


Graveus; ox, Tue Wonvers ov THE SEA- 
Suoge,’ With Coloured Illustrations. 


“Vin.ac ANDTOWN AND CoUNTRYSERMONS. 
‘Las Wares oF Lire, AND OTHER SERMONS, 


Sermons on Na?IOnaL SuBJECTS, AND THE 
Kine or THe Eartn. 


‘SeRMons FOR THE TimEs. 
§ 9 
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KINGSLEY (Charles)—gontinued, - 
Goon News of Gop. 
Tue Gosre. or THE PENTATEUCH, AND 
Davip. 
DIscIPLINE, AND OTHER SERMONS, 
WESTMINSTER SERMONS, 
Aut Saints’ Dav, AND OTHER SERMONS. 


KINGSLEY (C.).—A Sixpenny Edition o¥ 
Cuarces Kinestev's Novers. Med. 8vo. 
6d. each. 

Westwarp Ho!—Hyratia. — Yeass. — 
Aron Locxs.—Two Years Aco,— 
HEREWARD THE WAKE. 


—— Tre Warer Bastes: A Fairy Tare 
ror A Lanp Basy. New Edition, with a 
Hundred New Pictures by Lintey SaM- 
BOURNE} engraved by J. Swaix, Fep. 4to. 
12s. 6d. 

—— Heattu anb EpucaTion. Cr. 8vo, 65. 

—— Poems. Pocket Edition, 18mo. 15, 6a. 


—— SELECTIONS FROM SOME OF THE WRI- 
TINGS OF Cxarves Krncsiey. Crown 
8vo. 65. 


—— Our or tHe Deer: Worps ror THE 
SoxxowFut. From the Writings of CHARLES 
Kinosiey. Extra fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

—— Day Tuoucuts, Selected from the 
Writings of Cartes Kincstey, By His 
Wier. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

—- Tue Heroes; or, Greek Farry Taes 
For MY CHILDREN. Extracloth, gilt edges. 
Presentation Edition. Crown 8vo. 75. 

—— Graucus; or, Tut WonveRS oF THE 
Sea Snore. With Coloured Illustrations, 
extracloth, giltedges. Presentation Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 75! 6d. 

—— From Deatu TA Lirz. Fragments of 
Feaching to a Village Congregation. 
With Letters on the “Life after th.” 
Edited by His Wirz. Fep. Bvo. 2s. 6d, 


— Cuarves Kricstev: His Lerrers, anD 
Memories oF xs Lire. Edited by His. 
Wire, 2 vols. Crown 8vo, r2s,.—Cheap 
Edition, 6s. 


— Trve Worps ror Brave Men. Crown 
Bvo, as. 6d. 


KINGSLEY (Henry).--Tates or Oxo 
Traver, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





-KIPLING (Rudyard).—PLain TaLes From 
6s. 


tHE Hitis. Crown 8vo. 


KITCHENER (F. ). — GEOMETRICAL 
Note-Boox. Containing Easy Problems in 
Geometrical Drawing, preparatory to the 
Study of Geometry. 4to. 2s. et 

KLEIN (Dr. E.)}—Micro-OrGANtsmMS AND 
Diseasz. An Introduction into the Study 
of Specific Micro-Organisms. With 121 En- 
gravings. 3rd Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


—— Twe Bacterra IN ASIATIC: CHOLERA 
Crown 8vo. 5. 


KNOX (A.).—Dirrerentiac Catcutus For 
BEGINNERS. Fp. 8vo. 3. 6d. 

KTESIAS.—Tue FraGments of THE Pare 
sika oF Krastas. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by J. Gitmorg, M.A. 8vo. 85.62. 
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KUENEN (Prof. A.),—An Historico- 
Criticay INQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN AND 
Conposttion of THE HexATEUCH (PENTA- 
TEUCH AND Book oF Josuua). Translated 
by Pritie H, WicxstEED, M.A. Bvo. 14s. 


KYNASTON (Herbert, D.D.).— Sermons 
PREACHED IN THE CoLtEGE CHAPEL, CHEL- 
TENHAM, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

— Prooressive Exercises 1v THE Com- 
Position of Greex Tampic Verse. Extra 


fep, 8¥0, 55. 

EY (supplied to Teachers only). 4s. 6d. 

—— Exempcaria CHRLTONIENSIA, Sive quae 
discipulis suis Carmina idehtidem Latine 
reddenda proposuit ipse reddidit ex cathedra 
dictavic Herdert Kynasron, M.A, ° Extra 
fep. 8vo. 58. 

LABBERTON (R. H.).—New Hisroricat 
ATLAS AND GENERAL History. 4to. 15s. 


LAFARGUE (Philip).—Tue New JuoGMENT 
or Paris: A Novel. 2 vols. Gh 8vo, ras. 
LA FONTAINE'S FABLES, A Selection, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 
by L. M. Mortarty, B.A. Illustrations by 
Ranpotrx Cacvgcotr. Globe 8vo. 2s.6d. 
LAMB.—Couectep Works. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. ALFRED 
AtnceR, M.A, Globe 8vo. 5s. each volume. 
I, Essays or Evta.—U. Prays, Poems, 
ANP Miscetangous Essays.—-HI. Mrs. 
Lercesrer’s Scnoo. ; The ApvENTURES 
or Unysses; AND orugR Essays.—IV, 
Tates from SHAKsrEARE.—V. and VI. 
Letters. Newly arranged, with additions. 
~— Tne Lire or Cartes Lame. By Rev. 
Aurrep AinceR, M.A. Uniform with above. 
Globe 8vo. 5s, 
TaLes FROM SHAKSPEARE. 38mo. 4s. 6d. 
| Globe Readings Edition. For Schools. 











"Globe 8vo, 2s. 
LAMB, By Rev. ALFrep AINGER, M.A. 
Crown Bvo, 15. sewed, rs. 





LANCIANI (Prof, R.) -ANCIAIT ROMEIN THe 

Licut or Recent Discoveries, gto. 24s. 

LAND OF DARIANESS (THE). Along 
with some further Chapters in the Expe- 
riences of The Little Pilgrim. By the Author 
of ‘A Little Pilgrim in the Unseen." Crown 
Bvo, 5s. 

LANDAUER (J.).—Browrire ANAtysis. 
“Authorised English Edition by James Tay- 
Lor and We. E. Kay. Ext. fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

LANDOR. -Seractions FRoM THE Wri- 
tincs or Watter SavacE Lanpor. Ar- 
ranged and Edited by Stoney Coxvin. 
18mo. 45. 62. 

LANDOR. By Sipwev Coivin. Crown 8vo, 
15. 6d. ; sewed, 15. 

LANE-POOLE.—Setxections FROM THE 
Speecues AND TawLe-TALk oF Monam- 
MAD, By S, Lane-Poo.e. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

LANG (Andrew).—Tue Lisrarv. With a 
Chapter on Modern Illustrated Books, by 
Austin Dowson. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

LANG (Prof, Arnold).—TxxtT-Book or Com- 
PARATIVE ANATOMY. pandlated by H.M. 
Bernarp, M.A., F.Z.S., and Martina 
Bernarv. With Preface by Professor E. 
Hagcket. 2 vols. Illustrated. 8¥o0 





LANKESTER (Prof. E. Ray):—Tue Ap 
VANCEMENT OF SctENCE: ° OCCASIONAL 
Essavs AND ADDRESSES. 8V0. 08. 6d. " 

—— Comparative Loncevity In MAN AND 
THE Lower ANIMALS. Crh. Bvo. 48. 6d. 


LASLETT (Thomas).~-Timper anp TIMBER 
Trees, Native AND Forgicn. Cr.8vo. 85.64, 


LATIN ACCIDENCE AND EXERCISES 
ARRANGED FOR BEGINNERS. By 
Wittiam Wetcu, M.A., and C. G. Dore 
Fiecp, M.A. x8mo. 15. 6d. 

LAWRENCE (LORD), By Sir Ricnarp 
Temere. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

LEAHY (Sergeant).—Tue Art of SWIMMING 
ww tHe Eton Styie, With by 
Mrs. Ouruawr. Crown 8vo. 


LECTURES ON ART. By Reep. Sruarr 
Poorer, Professor W. B. Ricumonp, E. J. 
Poyyrer, R.A., J. T. MICKLETHWAITE, 
and Wittiam Morris. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

LEE (Margaret).—Faitxru, anp UNFalTH- 
FUL, Crown 8vo. 38. 6d, “es 

LEGGE (Alfred O.).—Tue GrowTw oF THE 
Temvora Power oF THE Papacy. Crown 
Qo. 8s. 6d. 

LEMON.—Tue Jest Book. The Choicest 
Anecdotes and Sayings. Selected by MARK 
Lemon. 18mno. 45. 6d. 

LEPROSY INVESTIGATION COMMIT- 
TEE, JOURNALOF THE. Ed, by PS 
ABRAHAM, M.A. No. 1. Aug. 1890. 28.64. net. 

LETHBRIDGE (Sir ™bper).—A Suorr 
Manuvat or tue History oF Inpra. With 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

For other Works by this Author, see 
Indian Text-Books Series, p. 26. 
LEVY (Amy).—Revupen Sacus: A SKETCH. 

Crown 8vo. 3s. 64. if 

LEWIS (Richard).—History or THE Lirz- 
BOAT AND ITS Work. Crown 8vo. 56. 

LIECHTENSTEIN (Princess Marie).—Hot- 
Land House. With Steel Engravi 
Woodcuts, and nearly 40 Illustrations by the 


pry 


Woodburytype Permanent Process. 2 vols, m 


Medium qto. Half mor., elegant. 42. 48. 
LIGHTFOOT (The Right Rev. Bishop).— 
Sr. Paut's Erste To THE GALATIANS, 
A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dissertations. zoth Edition. 8vo. xa. 
—— Sr. Paut's ErtstLe To THE PHILirrIANs, 
A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes 
and Dissertations. gthEdition. 8vo. x2s. 

—— Sr. Paut's Episties To THE CoLossians: 
AnD To Piemon. A Revised Text, with 
Introductions, etc. gth Edition. 8vo. xs. 

—— Tue Avostouic Faruers. Part I, St. 
Cement or Rome. A Revised Text, with 
Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and 
‘ranslations.' 2 vols. 8vo. 328. 

—— Tue Arostoric Fatuers. Part 1. Sr. 
Ignatius to St. Porycarp. Revised Texts, 
with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and 
Translations, 3 vols. and Ed. Demy Bvo. 48s. 





—— Apostoric FATHERS. i Edition. 
With Short In retians, Grok Test aed 
English Translation. 8vo, S 
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ENGHTFOOT (Bishop). — Essays on THE 
WorK ENTITLED “SurERNATURAL RE- 
LiGion.” 8vo. os. 62, 


~~~ A CHARGE DELIVERED To THE CLERGY 
or THe Diocese of Dunuam, Nov. 25TH, 
3886. Pemy to. 25. 


——~ Leavers in THE NortHern Cuurcy. 
Crown 8vo. 6s: 


.7— Orpination Appresses AND CounsELs 


oe 


to CLERGY. Crown 8vo. és. 
— Camsriwce Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
—— Sr. Paut's Sermons. Crown 8vo. 


LIGHTWOOD (J. M.)—-Tue Nature or 
Positive Law. 8vo. 125. 6d. 


LINDSAY (Dr. J. A.).—THe Cumatic 
‘TREATMENT OF CONSUMPTION. Cr-8V0. 55. 


LITTLE PILGRIM IN THE UNSEEN. 
24th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LIVINGSTONE. By TxHomas Hucues, 
With Portrait and Map. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6a. 


LIVY, By Rev. W. W. Cares. Fep. 8vo, 15.6d. 


— Tie Hannimatian War, Being part of 
the axst and zznd Books of Livy, adapted for 
the Use of Beginners, By G. C, MACAULAY, 
M.A. r8mo. 1s. 64. 


———~_ Tue Stece oF Svracuss. Being part 
of Books XXIV, and XXV. of Livy. Adapted 
for the Use of Beginners, with Notes, Exer- 
cises, and Vocabulary, by G. RicHarps, 
M.A., aiid A.S. WALPOLE, M.A, x8mo. 15.6¢. 


—— Tue Last Two Kincs or Macspon, 
Extracts from the fourth and fifth Decades of 


Livy, Selected and Editedy with Intro- 
duction. and Notes, by F. H. Raweins, 
M.A. With Maps. Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


~~— Lecenps oF ANCIENT Rome, FRoM Livy. 
Adapted and Edited, with Notes, Exercises, 
and Vocabularies, by H. Witktnson, M.A. 
x8mo. 1s. 64, 


— Book I. Edited, with Notes and Vocabu- 
lary, by H. M. Srerenson. 18mo. 15. 6d. 

—— Books IL. anp LI. Edited by H. M. 
Sreruenson, M.A, Fep. 8vo. 35. 6a. 

— Book XXI. Adapted from Mr. Capes’ 
Edition, With Notes and Vocabulary by 
W, W. Cargs, M.A., and J. E. MELuuisH, 
M.A. 18mo, rs. 6d. 

~~ Book XXII. By the same. 18mo. 15.6d, 

—— Hanna's First Campraicn nN 
Iraty. Books XXI. and XXL. Edited 
by Rev. WW. Carus, M.A. Fep.8vo. 456d. 

-— Booxs XXI-~-XXV. Tue Seconp 


Punic War, Translated by A. J. Cuurcu, 
M.A, and W. J-Brovrias, M.A. With 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


— Boous XXIII anv XXIV. Edited 
G.C. Macauray. Maps, Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LOCK’ (Rev. J. B.)—Agirumeric FoR 
Scnoors. 4th Edition, revised. Globe 8vo, 
with Answers, 45.6d, Without 
» 45, 6¢.—Part I., with Answers, 2s. 

Part I1., with Answers, 35. 
ovr~ Key To “ARITHMETIC FoR SCHOOLS.” 
By the Rev. R. G. Watson. & 8yvo. 105. 64. 
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LOCK (Rev. re B.).—ARITHMETIC FOR_BR- 
cinners. A School Class-Book of Com- 
MERCIAL ARITHMETIC. Globe 8vo, 25. 6d. 


—— Key To “ Arrtameric ror BEGINNERS.” 
By Rev. R. G. Warson. Crown 8vo._85.6d, 


—— A Suicumc Boox oF ARITHMETIC FOR 
ELEMENTARY Scuoois. x8mo, 1s.—Wii 
Answers, 1s. 6d. 

—— Triconomerry. Globe 8vo. Part I. E:e- 
MENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 45. 6d,—Part I]. 
Hichsr Triconometry. qs. 6d. Com- 
plete, 7s. 6¢. 


— Key ro “ ELementary TRIGONOMETRY.” 
By H. Carr, B.A. Crown 8vo. 85. 6d. 

~— TRIGONOMETRY For BEGINNERS. As far 
as the Solution of Triangles. Gl. 8vo. 2s.6d. 


— Key to “Triconometry ror BsGin- 
NERS." Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


— Exemenrary Statics. Gl. 8vo. 4s.6d. 


— Dwnamics ror Becinnexs, 3rd Edit. 
Globe Bvo. 4s. 6d. 


LOCKE. By Prof. Fowzzr, 
15. 6d. ; sewed, 15. 


LOCKYER (J. Norman, F.R.S.),—ELEMEN- 
TARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. Illustrations 
and Diagram, New Edit. 18mo, ss. 62. 

~—, Conrrisutions To Sovar Puysics. 
With Illustrations, Royal 8vo. 3x8. 6d. 

— Primer or Astronomy.  Illusteated. 
New Edition. 18mo. 1s, 


—— Outings of Puystocrarny: Te 
Movements or Tox Eartu. Crown 8vo. 
1s. 6d. . 

o-~ Tue CHesusTRy oF THE SUN. 8v0, 14s. 


—— Tue Mereoritic Hyporuesis oF THE 
Oricin oF Cosmicat SystEMs. 8vo. 178. 
net. S 


LOCKYER’S ASTRONOMY, Questions 
pare! By J. Forpes-Ropertson. 18mo, 
18. 64. Z 


LOCKYER —SEABROKE. —Srar-Gazinc 
Past anv Present. By J. NORMAN 
Lockyer, F.R.S. Expanded from Short- 

hand Notes with the assistance of G. M. 

SeasRoKE, F.R.A.S. Royal 8vo. 215. 


LODGE (Prof. Oliver J.).—Mopern Visws. 
or Evectriciry, Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


LOEWY (B.).—Qurstions anv EXamPLes. 
IN ExPertMeNTAL Pitysics, Sounp, LiGHT,. 
Heat, E.ecrricity, anp Macnerism, 
Fep. 8vo, 25. 

— A Grapvatep Course or Navona. 
Scrence, EXPERIMENTAL AND THEORETI 
CAL, FoR ScHoots anp Cortecss. Part I. 
First Year's Course rox EL@MENTARY 
ScHoots AND TuE JUNIOR CLASSES OF 


Trcunicat ScHoots AND CouLecas. Globe 
8vo. 25. 


LOFTIE (Mrs.).—Tre Dininc-Room. With, 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


LONGFELLOW.—Poerms or Praces: ENG- 
LAND AND Wares. Edited by H. W 
Loncretiow. 2 vols. r8mo, 9s. 

—— Ba taps, Lyrics, AnD Sonnets, From. 
the Poetic Works of Henry WapsworTH 
LoNGFELLow. r8mo. 4s. 6d. : 


Crown &vo. 
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LONGINUS,~-On THe Sustime. Translated 
by H. L. Haver, B.A, With Introduction 
by AnprEw Lana. wo Svo. 45. 6d. 

LOWE (W. H.).—Tuz Hgsrew Stupent’s 
COMMENTARY ON ZECHARIAH, HBREW AND 


LXX. 8vo. 10s, 62. 
LOWELL (James Russell), — Compiete 
Poutica Works. rémo. 45. 6d. 


— Democracy, AND OTHER ADDRESSES. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


—— Hearrsease AND Rug, Crown 8vo.’ 35. 
—— Porrricat Essavs. Ext, cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Comptere Works. ro vdls. Crn. 8vo. 
6s, each. Monthly vols. from October, 180, 





Vol. _I. Lrrerary Essavs, Vol. I. 
Fi I » Vol. H, 
HE Hg ® Vol Ui, 
Wo UENG » Vol. IV. 


» 
) LV. Pourtican Essays. 
3} VIE Lrrerary anp Poriricat Ab- 


DRESSES. 
» VIL Posticat. Works, Vol. I. 
1 VILE i Vol. IL. 
y IX i 3) Vol. ILI. 
x Vol. IV. 


LUBBOCK (Sir John, Bart.),—Tue Ortcin 
AND MeTAMorPHOsES OF INsEcTs, With 
Tiustrations, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6a. 


— On Britisn WILD FLOWERS CONSIDERED 


IN THEIR RELATION TO INSECTS. With 
Iustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 60. 

-—— Frowsrs, Frurrs, anp Leaves, With 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

-—— Scientivic Legrures, With Illustra- 
tions. and Edition, revised. 8vo. 85. 6d. 


‘—-- PouiticAL AND Epucationa Ap- 
DRESSES. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


——- Tue Pieasures of-Lire. New Edition. 
Gh. Bvo. 1s, 6d. ; swd.; ts. 60d Thousand. 
Library Edition, Globe 8vo. 36. 6d. 


Part II. Globe 8vo. rs. 6d. ; sewed, 15, 
Library Edition, Globefvo. 35. 6d. 


-=—— Two Parts in one vol. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6¢. 
—— Fiery Years @ Science: Address to 


the British Association, 1881. sth Edition, 
Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 
LUCAS (F.).—Sketcnes or Rurau Lirs. 


Poems. Globe 8vo. 5s. . 

SLWCIAN.—Exrracts From Lucian. Edited, 
‘with Introduction, Exercises, Notes, and 
Vocabulary, by the Rev. J. Bonn, M.A. 
and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 18mo. rs.6d, 

WUCRETIUS.—Booxs 1.—HI. Edited b 
J: H. Warburron Lue. Fep. 8v0. 32. 62, 

MLUPTON (J. H.).—An IntRopucTion TO 
Latin LEGIAC VERSE COMPOSITION. 
Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

-—~ Latin RENDERING OF THE EXERCISES 
in Part II. (xxv.-c.) To Lurron's “INTRO- 
pucTiIoN To Latin ELEGIAC VeRsE Compo- 
sITIon.” Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

—— Aw _Inrropuction to Latin Lyric 
Versa Composition. GI. 8vo. 3s.—Key, 4.64. 

MLUPTON (Sydney )\— CHEMICAL, ARITHME- 

“ric, With r200 Examples. Fep. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

-=—- Numericat Tastes AND CoNnSTANTS IN 

Exvementary Science. Ex. fcp. 8vo. 25. 64. 





LYALL ir 
‘With Px it. 

LYSIAS.—Sziect Oxarions, Edited by 
E. S. Sauckeurcu, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 52. 

LYRE FRANCAISE. (LA). Selected and. ~ 
arranged by G. Masson. r8mo: 4s. 6d. 

LYTE (H. C. Maxwell)—Eron @orizar, 

. History or, 1440—1884. With Illustrations. 
and Edition. 8vo. 21s. 

— Tue University or Oxrorp, AHIsTORY , 
OF, FROM THE Ear.igst TIMES TO THE 
YRAR 1530. 8vo. 165. 

LYTTON (Rt. Hon. Earl of} —Tue Rane or 
Amasis: A Romance. Crown 8vo. 34. 

MACARTHUR (Margaret). — History oF 
Scoranp. 18mo, 25. 

MACAULAY. By J. C. Mortson. Crown 
Bvo. 1s. 6d. 3 sewed, rs. 

M'CLELLAND (W. J.)and PRESTON (T,), 
—A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOMR+ 
try. With numerous Examples. Crown 
8vo, 8s, 6¢.—Or Part I. 4s.6d.; Part IL. ss. 

McCOSH (Rev. Dr, James)—Tue Mafuen 
oF THE Divine GoveRNMeENT, PHYSICAL 
AND Moral. 8vo. 10. 6d. 

— Tue SurexnaTurRAL IN RELATION TO 
tHe NATURAL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— Tue Inrurtions oF THE Mtnp. 
Edition. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

— > An Examination or Mr. J. S. Minus: 
Puiosorny. 8vo. 108. 6d. E 

— Tue Laws or Digorsive THoucut. 
A Text-Book of Formal Logic. Crn.8vo,. 5s. y 

—— Curistianity AND Positivism. Lec- 
tures on Natural Theology and Apologetics. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

—— Tue Scortisu Pxitosopny, From Hut. 

_ CHESON TO HAMILTON, BroGRAPHICAL, Ex- 
Posirory, Criricat, Royal 8vo. 6s. 

—- Tue Emotions. 8v0. gs. 

—  Reauistic PxicosopHy DEFENDED IN A 
Puitosopuic Serres, z vols. Vol, I, Ex- 
pository. Vol. II, HIsTORICAL AND 
CriticaL. Crown 8vo, 14s. = 

— Psycuo.ocy. Crown 8vo. L. Tue 
Cocnitive Powers. 6s. 6¢.--H. THe 
Motive Powers. 65. 6d. 

—_, First anv Funpamentat Trotus. 
Being a Treatise on Metaphysics. 8vo, gs. 

MACDONALD (George).—ENGLAND's AN- 
TIPHON. Crown Bvo. 45. 6d. 

MACDONELL (Joha).—TxHe Lanp Qugs- 
TION, 8vo. os. 6d. 

MACFARLANE _ (Alexander). — PuysicaL 
AritHMetic. Crown $xo. 75. 6d. 

MACGREGOR (James Gordon).—An Exe. 
MENTARY TREATISE ON KINEMATICS AND 
Dynamics. Crown 8vo, ros. 6a. ‘ 

MACKENZIE (Sir Morell.—Tuz Hycrn. 
OF THE VocaL ORGANS. 7th Ed. Crm. 8vo. 6s. 

MACKIE (Rev. Ellis) —PARALLEL Passaces 
FOR TRANSLATION INTO GRREK AND ENG- 
LisH. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


MACLAGAN (Dr. T.).—Tue Gurn Trmoav. 
Bvo, 108. 6, ; i 


L—Warren Hasrincs. 


New 
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MACLAREN (Rev. Alexander). —Senstons 


pREscired AT MANCHESTER. 11th Edition. 
pn’ Fep. Byo, 45. 6¢. 


=>, A Suconp Series or Sexmons. 7th 
Edition, Fop. 8vo, 4s. 62. 

—= A Tup Sextss, 6th Edition. Fep. 
BvO. 4s. 6d. ~ 

——,.Waex-pav Evening Appresses, 
Edition. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

—— Tum Secret oF Power, AND OTHER 
Sermons. Fep. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


MACLAREN (Arch.),—Tue Farry Famiy, 
A Series of Ballads and Metrical Tales. 
Crown 8y0, gilt. $s. 

MACLEAN (Surgeon-General W. C.).— 
Diseases or Troricat CuimaTes. Crown 
_Bv0. x08. 6d, 

MACLEAR (Rev. Canon).—A CLass-Boox 
oF Orp Tasrament Hrstory. With Four 
Maps, 18mo., 4s, 6d. 


ath 


Cuass-Bnok of New TESTAMENT 
HidFoxy. Including the connection of the 
Old and New Testament. 18mo, 51. 6d. 


—s A SuiLtinc Book or Ovo Testament 


History. 18mo. 15. 
—; A Smitiinc Book or New Testament 
History. 18m0. 1s. 


— A Crass-Boox oF tHE Carecuism oF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 318m0. 18. 6d. 


— A First Cuagg-Boox or THe Care- 

v GHISM OF THE CHURCH oF ENGLAND, WITH 
Scrrprure Proors ror Junior CLassEs 
AND ScHooLs. 18mo. 

—— A Manoar. oF Instruction ror Con- 
FIRMATION AND First CommMUNION, WITH 
Pravurs anp Devotions. 32mo. 2s, 

—— First Communion, with PRAVERS AND 
Devotions For THR Newty ConFIRMED, 
3amo, 6d, 

—— Tue Orver oF CONFIRMATION, WITH 
Pravers anp Devotions, 3amo, 6d, 


—— THe Hour or Sorrow; og, Tue Orrice 
FOR THE Burtat or THE Deap. 32mo. 2s, 


Cra, 







—~~ AposTLEs or Meviavat Evxore. 

Bvo. 48. 6d. 2 

—- AN Inrropucrion To rag Creeps, 
r8mo, 2s. 6d. 

—— AN INTRODUCTION To THE THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. 18mo, 

M'LENNAN (J. F.).—Tux PATRIARCHAL 
Tunory. Edited and completed by DonatD 
M'Lewnan, M.A. 8vo. 145. 

—, Stupigs in Anctent History. Com- 

* prising a Reprint of “Primitive Marriage.” 

New Edhion ‘vo. Ge : 

MACMILLAN (D.). Memorr or Danrat 

‘MILLAN. By THomas Hucues, Q.C. 
45. 6d. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, sewed. 18. 

MACMILLAN (Rev. Hugh).—Brece Tsacu- 
Incs in Nature. rsth Ed. GL 8vo 65. 

—— Houpays on Hick Lawns; or, Ram- 
BLES AND INCIDENTS IN SRARCM OF ALPINE 
PLants. and Edition, Globe &vo. 6s. 


eames ty 
MACMILLAN (Hugh)—Tue Tavs Vine; 


or, THE ANALOGIES OF oUR LorD's .AL- 
LBGORY. sth Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


— > Tue Ministry or Nature, &th Edition, 
Globe 8vo. és. 

——,, Te SaesaTH oF THe Fiaups, éth 
Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


— Tue MarriacE tn Cana. Globe 8vo. 6s, 


—z Two Wortps arg Ours. 3rd Edition, 
Globe 8vo. 6s, 


<— Tus Otive Lear. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

—~ Roman Mosaics; on, Stupies in Rome 
AND ITs NEIGHBOURHOOD. Globe Bvo. 6s. 

MACMILLAN (M. C.}-First Latin Grame 
mar. Extra fep. 8vo. rs, 6d. 


MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE, Published 
Monthly. 1s.—Vols, I.—LXII. 7s. 6c. each, 
{Cloth covers for binding, 16. each.) 


MACMILLAN’'S SIX-SHILLING NO. 

VELS. 6s. each vol. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 

Westwarp Ho! 

Hyratta, 

Herewarp THE WAKE. 

Two Years Aco. 

Yeast. 

ALTon Locke. With Portrait. 


By William Black, 
A Princess or THute@ 


STRANGE ApveNTURES OF A PHAETON. 
Hlustrated. 

Tie Mar oF KILLEENA, AND OTHER 
Taues, J 


Maocap Vioer, : 
Green Pastures AnD Piccapitty, 


Tue Brautinys Wrerch; Tae Four 
MacNicots; Tux Puriv or AURELIUS. 


Macteop oF Dare. Tlyastrated. . 
Wuite Winas: A Yacutinc Romance, 
SHANDON Bers. | Yoranpe. 
JuprrH SHAKESPEARE. 


Tue Wise Women oF InveRNEss, ATALRY 
AND OTHER MISCELLANIES, 


Wnive HeatwerR | Sasina Zempra. 

By Mrs. Craik, Author of “Jokn Halifax 
Gentleman,” 

Tne Ocitvies. Ilustrated. 

‘Tue Heap or Tug Fanny. 

Ouive. Illustrated. 

AcatHa's Huspanp. Illustrated. 

My Motwer ano I. Illustrated. 


Miss Tommv: A Mzpiavat Romance. 
Illustrated, 


Kine Artaur: Nor a Lovz Story. 


By J. H. Shorthouse. 
Joun Incrssant. | Str Percivar, 


A Teacher OF THE VIOLIN, AND OTHER 
Tates. 


Tue Countess Evs. 


Illustrated. 
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MACMILLAN’S SIX.SHILLING NO. 
VELS—continued. 
By Annie Keary. 
A Dountine Heart. 
By Henry James. 
THE AMERICAN. 
Tre Evroreans.’ 


Darsy Miter; AN INTERNATIONAL Ep 
sopE; Four Meerinas. 


Tue MAponNa oF THE FuTuRe, AND 
OTHER TALES. : 


Roperick Hupson. 


“Wasuincton Square; THE Pension Beau- 
RaPpAS; A BUNDLE oF LETTERS. 


Tue Portrait or A Lapy, 


Storms Revivep. Two Series. 6s. each. 
Tue Bostonians. 

Tue REVERBERATOR. 

Pian TaLes FROM THE Hiiis. By Rup- 


YARD KIPLING. 


Reatman, By the Author of “Friends in 
Council.” 

Oxp Sir Dovcias. By thet,Hon. Mrs. 
Norron. 


Viratn Sor. By TourcEnser, 
“Tue Harsour Bar. 


Bancat Peasanr Lire. 
+ Day. 


Vina: Stupy or © Girt. 
MUIR. 


jit. By E. A. Dittwyn. 


Nera: A Tate or Anctent Rome. By 
J. W. Granam. 


‘Tue New Anticone: {A Romance. 


A Lover or THE BravuTiruL, 
MARCHIONESS OF CARM4RTHEN. 


. A Sour Sea Lover, By Arrrep St. 


By Lav BeHari 


By Amy Duns- 


By the 


Jqunston. 4” 
MACMILLAN'’S THREE - AND - SIX- 
PENNY NOVELS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
By Rolf Boldrewood. 


ROBBERY UNDER ARMs: A Story of Life and 
Adventure in the Bush and in the Gold- 
fields of Australia. 


Tre Miner's Ricat. 
Tue Squattee’s DREAM. 
By Sir H. S. Cunningham. 
Tue Caruteans: A Vacation Ipyie 
‘Tae Heriors. 
Wreat anp Targs. 
By Thomas Hardy. 
‘Tre Woovranvgrs. 


Wessex Taves: Strance, Livery, AND 
COMMONPLACE. 


By Bret Harte. 
Crussv. 


Tue Hearirace or[DzpLow Marsu, AND 
orien Tacxs. 
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MACMILLAN'S _ THREE - AND - 8IX- 
PENNY NOVELS—continued. “ 
By Henry James. Ere 

A Lonpon Lire. 
‘Tue Asrern Papers, etc. 
By Annie Keary. 
Casts Daty. 
Janet's Home. 
‘A York anp A Lancasrer Ross. 
By D. Christie Murray. 
Aunt Racuer. — { 
Tue Weaxer Vesset. 
Joun VALe's GuaRDIAN. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. 
NEIGHBOURS ON THE GREEN. 
Jovcr. 
A Beveacveren Crrv. 


Scuwarre. 


FairxHFut anp UNFAITHFUL. ByaMar 
GarRET LEE, 
Reuben Sacus. By Amy Levy. 


Miss BreTnerton. By Mrs. HomPury 
Warp. 


Louisiana, AND Tat Lass 0’ Lowrir’s. 
By Frances Hopcson Burnett. 

Tue Rinc or Amasis. By Lord Lrrron._ 

Maroonep. By W. Crark RusskLt. 


Uniform with rhe abvve. 


Storm WaRrtors; oR, LiresoaT Worx 
on THE Goopwin Sanps, By the Rev. 
Joun Gicmore, 


Taves of OLp Japan. By AaB. Mitrorp. 


A YeAx wits THE Birps. By W, Warps 
Fow.ex. Illustrated by Brvan Hook. 


TAves or THe Birps. Bythe same. Illus- 
trated by BRYAN Hook. 


Leaves or a Lire. By Montacu Wit- 
trams, Q.C. 


Trump Tass ror my Granpsons. By Sir 
Samuet W. Baker, F.R.S. 


Tares oF Orp Traver. By Henry 
KINGSLEY. 


MACMILLAN’S TWO-SHILLING NO- 
VELS. Globe 8vo. 2s. each, 


By Mrs. Craik, Auther of  Jokn Hakfax, 
Gentleman.” 
‘Two MARRIAGES. 
AcatHa’s Huspanp. 
‘Tue Octuvies. ~ 


By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Tre CurATE In CHARGE. 
A Sonor THe Som. 
Younc Muscrave. 
HE THAT WILL NoT WHEN Hr May. 
A Country GENTLEMAN. 
Hester. ‘ | ‘Sir Tom. 
Tux Seconp Son. ee 
Tue Wizagn’s Son. 





LBP OE, 





BS: 





MACMILLAN’S TWO-SHILLING. NO- 
 VELS—continsied. : 


By the Author of “ Hogan, M.P” ‘i 
Hocan, M.P. 
Tur Honovurasie Miss Farrar. 


Furrters, TATTERs, AND THE CounsBiLor, 
*. Wraps, AND oTHER SKETCHES, 


Cunisry Carew. 


MACMILLAN'S HALF-CROWN SERIES: 
[ . 


OF JUVENILE BOOKS— seed. 


Tue Story or a Fevrow So.pire. By 
Frances Awory, (A Life of Bishop 
Patteson for the Young.) 


RutH anp Her Frienps: A Story For 
Girts, 


Tue Heroes or AscarD: TALES FROM 


‘Mniav’s Ceoeex. Scanpinavian MytHotocy.. By A. and 


E. Kearv. 
By George Fleming, Tue Runaway. By the Author of “ Mrs.’ 
ANmz Nove, | — Miracs. etic oa eanee By the Author of 
Tue Heap or Mgvusa. . | Vesticia. "Conrad the Squirrel.” vy. 
By Mrs. Masquoid. Pansir’s Fiour Bin. Illustrated by ADRIAN 
Parry. Sroxes. 
Mitty anp Otty. By Mrs. T. H. Warn. 
By Annie Keary. Illustrated by Mrs. Atma TapEMma. 
Janet's Home. t Oxpsury. Tue Porutation oF AN OLD Pear Tres; 


oR, Stories or Insect Lire. From the 
French of E. Van Bruvsset. Edited by 
CuarLotre M. Yoncs. Illustrated. 


Hannan Tarnz. By Mary E. Huta. 
Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy, 

By Mrs, Molesworth. Illustrated by 

Walter Crane. 

“Carrots,” Just a Lirtie Boy. 

Tet Mz a Story. 


CiEemMency FRANKLYN. 
A York anv A Lancaster Rose. 


BPW. EB. Norris. 


My Frienp Jim. { Curis, 


By Henry James. 
Daisy Miter; AN INTERNATIONAL EpI- 
sope; Four MEEtincs, 


Ropgrick Hupsow. 


Tue MADONNA oF THe FUTURE, AND OTHER Tus Cuckoo Crock. 
"ALES. A Curistmas Cxitp. “ 
Wasiincron $puare. Rosy. 
Princess CASAMASSIMA. Tue Tapestry Rom, 
GranpMoTuer Dear. 
By Frances Hodgson Burnett. Herr Bany. 


Louisiana, anp Tuat Lass o' Lowrik's. "Us": An Op-Fasnionsp Story. 


Stories, 
’ Lrrtie Miss Pgucy. 
Hawonti's. Two Lirrie Wars, 
By Hugh Conway, Curistmas-True Lanp, 


Four Wins Farm, 
Tue Rectory CHILDREN, 


MACMILLAN’S READING ,BOOKS. 
Adapted to the English and Scotch Codes. 


A Famity Arram. [| Living on Deav. 


By D. Christie Murray. 
Aunt Racuer, 


By Helen Yackson. 





; Primer... . . . . (48 pp.) x8mo, ad, 
Ramona: A Story. Book forStandara "x. (46 2 amo: ad. 

Book II-for Standard IT. (144 pp. rimmed. 
A Su in THe Fens. Book IIT. for Standard III. (x60 pp.) 1 


Book IV. for Standard 1V, 


r8mo, 8d. 
Book V.forStandard V. 


178 Pp. 
MACMILLAN’S HALF-CROWN SERIES 380 Pp.) z8mo, x2, 


OF JUVENILE BOOKS. Globe Svo, | Book VI-for Standard VI. (430 pp.)Cr.Bv0, a8, 
cloth, extra. 2s. - 
Oun Year. By the Author of “John | MACMILLAN'S COPY-BOOKS. + 4 


#1, Initiatory Exercises and Short Letters. 
*2, Words consisting of Short Letters." 


*3. Long Letters, with words containing Long 
Letters. Figures. 


‘4, Words containing Long Letters. 

4a. Practising ‘and ‘Revising Copybook for 
OS. 1 tO 4. j 

*5, Capitals, and Short Half-text Words be- 
inning with a Capi 


Halifax, Gentleman,” 
- 


Eartie Sunsuine’s Houmpay. By the 
Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


‘Wnen I was a Littie Girt, By the 
Author of “St. Olave’s,” 


Niwg Years Op, By the Author of 
“When I was a Little Girl,” etc. 


‘A Srorgousk oF Srorms. Edited by 


Cuartotts M. Yoncz. 2 vols. 
Acnas Hoprroun’s Scuoots anp How 
ways. By Mrs, OLIPHANT. 
.@ 





*6, Half-text Words beginning with aCapital. 


Fi 
*). Smalkhand and Half-text, with Capitals 
and Figures. et 


MACMIELAN’ AND“ C628 * 








MACMILLAN’S COPY-BOOKS—contd. 


“#8, Small-hand and Half-text, with Capitals 
and Figures." 
Ba. Practising, and Revising Copybook far 


5. Small-hand Single Head Lines. Figures. 
x0. Small-hand Single Head Lines. Figures. 
“zz, Small-hand Double Head Lines, Figures. 
-¥4, Commercial and Arithmetical Examples, 


aan. Practising and Revising Copybook for 
Nos. 8 to x2. 
The Copybooks may be had in two sizes: 
€ 3 Large Post 4to, 4d. each ;" 

Post oblong, 2d. each. 

The numbers marked * may also be had in 
Large Post gto, with GoopMaAn’s PATENT 
Surin Corres. 6d. each. 


: MACMILLAN 'S LATIN COURSE. PartI. 


M, Coox, M.A. 
Globe 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Part Il, By the same, Gi. 8vo. as. 6d. 
MACMILLAN'S SHORTER LATIN 
COURSE. By A.M. Coox, M.A. Reing 
an Abridgment of ‘‘Macmillan’s Latin 

Course, Part 1.” Globe 8vo. 15. 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S LATIN READER. A 
in Reader for the Lower Forms in 


znd Edition, 
enlarged, 


" Schools. By H. J. Hanpy. Gl.8vo. 2s. 6d 


MACMILLAN'S GREEK COURSE, Edit. 
by Rev. W. G; RuTHeRPorD, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 
I, First Greek Grammar. By the Rev. 

W. G. Rorugrrorp, M.A. GL8vo. Part I. 

Accidence, a Parts IL. Syntax, 2s.; or 

in x vol. + ge Oe 
ie easy XERCISES we Greek ACCIDENCE. 

H. G. UNperHILL, M.A, 28, 
ue Snconp Greek Exercise Book. By 

Rev. W. A. HEARD, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S GREEK READER, 
Stories and Legends. A First Greek Reader. 
‘With Notes, ocabulary, and Exercises, by 
F. H. Corson, M.A. Globe 8vo. 3s. 

MACHILLANS ELEMENTARY CLAS- 

‘§. 18mo. 1S. 6d. each. 
Ths Series falls into two classes :— 

(1), First.Reading Books for Beginners, 
provided not only with Intvoductions and 
Notes, but with Vocabularies, and in some 
canes with Exercises based upon the Text. 

Stepping-stones to the study of par- 
authors, intended for more advanced 
indents who are beginning to read such 
authors as Terence, Plato, the Attic Drama- 
tists, and the harder parts of Cicero, Horace, 
Virgil, and Thucydides, 

These are provided with Introductions and 

Notes, but no Vocabulary. The Publishers 
have been led to provide the more strictly 
Hicnestsry Books with Vocabularies by the 
representations of many teachers, who hold 
that beginners do not understand the use of 
a Diction , and of others who, in the case 
of middl le-class schools where the cost of 
books is 2 serious consideration, advocate the 
Vocabulary system on grounds of economy. 
It is hoped that the two parts of the Series, 
into. one another, m: Ps, together a 

lement 


all tl sceatirements of 
P: Schools, and the Lower 
sible Schools.” 


MACMILLAN'S ELEMENTARY CLAS". 
|“ SICS—~continued. 


a4 


The following Elementary Books, with 
Introductions, Notes, and Vecabularics op and 
in some cases with Zzercises, are either 
ready or in preparation : 

Latin Accipence anp Exercises AR- 

RANGED FoR BEGINNERS, By WILLIAM 

Wecn, M.A., and C.G. Durrreco, M.A. 


Ascuvius.—Prometieus Vinctus. Edit. 
‘by Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 

ARRIAN.—SzLEcrions, Edited by JouN 
Bonn, M.A., and A. S, Waurote, M.A. 

Autcs GELttus, Srortes prom. By Rev. 
G. H. Nati, M.A. 

Casar,— THe Invasion of BRITAIN. 
Being Selections from Books IV. and V. 
of the “De Bello Gallico.” Adapted for 
Beginners by W. Wetcu, and C, G. Dur- 
FIELD. 








— Tue Hetvetian War. Selected from 
Book I. of ‘The Gallic War,” arranged 
M.A., and C. G. Durrizep, M.A. 

— THe Gat Lic War. Scenes from Books V. 

— Tue Gacuic War. Book I. Edited by 
Rey. A. S. Watpote, M.A. 

Ed. by Rev. W. G. Rurusrrorp, M.A. 
- Tae Gattic War. Book IV. Edited - 
— Tue GALitc War, 

(separately), By the same Editor. 

J. 

Bonn, M.A., and A. S. Wacpo.e, M.. 
Cicero.—De Sexectute. Edited by E. S, 
— De Asicrrta. Edited by E. S, Suuex- 

nuRGH, M.A, 

Baie 

by Rev. G. E. Jeans, M.A,, and A, V. 

Jones, M.A. 

By the Rev. M. A. 

Bayvrizip, M.A. 

— Hecusa. Edited by Rev. J. Bonn, M.A. 

— Mepvea. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, 
Lite.D., and Rev. M. A. Bavrre.p, M.A. 
ners by W. Wetcu, M.A., and €. G, 
Durriewn, M.A, 
Bonp, M.A., and A. S. WALPOLE, MvA: 

— Itiav. Book XVIII. THe Arms oF 

— Opvvssey. Book I. Edited by Rev. J. 
Bonp, M.A., and A. S. Warpors, M.A, 


for the use of Beginners by W. WEucH, 
and VI. Edited by C. Corsgck, M.A. 
— Tre Garcic War. Books Il, and UI. 
by C. Bryans, M.A. 
Boks V. and vi. 
— Tur Gatuic War. Book VII. Ed. 
Suuckerurcn, M.A. 
— Srories or Roman History. 
Euxtripes.—ALceEsTIs. 
and A. S. WaLPpoue, M.A, 
Evrrrorivs. Adapted for the use of Begin- 
Homer.—Iutap, Book I. Ed. by Rev: J. 
Acuitigs, Edited by SOR. James, M.A, 
Horace Ones. Books L.—IV. Edited by 





Pace, M.A. 1s. 6d. each. 
Livy. BookI. Edited by H. M. STapHmn- 
sox, M.A, 


of 


rae 


— Tue Hannieartan War. Being 
the 21st and 22nd Books of Livy. 
for Beginners by G. C. Macaunay, 

« 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. So aE ata 


ener 
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MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLAS- 
"_ SICS—continyed. 


Liyy,—Tuz Smcz or Syracuse. Being 
part of the 24th and 2sth Books of Livy. 
Adapted for Beginners by G. Ricarps, 
M.A,, and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 

= Book XX, With Notes adapted from 
Mr. Capes’ Edition for Junior Students, by 
Rev. W. W. Cargs, M.A., and J. E. 
Me uuisn, M.A. 

— Book XXII, By the same Editors. 

— Lzcenps of Ancient RoE, PROM Livy. 
Adapted for Beginners. With Notes, by 
H, Witkinson, M.A. * 


Lucian, Exrracts From. Edited by J. 
Bonn, M.A., and A. S. WaLrote, M.A. 


Napos,—Sevections UtUSTRATIVE OF 
Greek ano Roman History. Edited 
by G, S. Farne., B.A, 

Ovip.—Serections. Edited by E. S. 
Suucksurcu, M.A. 

S Easy Sexucrioxs rrom Ovin tn Exe. 
Giac Verse, Arranged for the use of 
Beginners by H. Witkrnson, M.A. 


— Srorses rrom tHE METAMORPHOSES. 
‘Arranged for the use of Beginners by J. 
Bonn, M.A,, and A, S. WALPOLE, M.A! 


Puaprus.—Serecr Fasies. Adapted for 

‘ se of Beginners by Rev. A. S. Wat- 
POLE, M.A. 

Tuucvoipes.—gf He Risk of THE ATHENIAN 
Emirs, B I, Ch. 89—117 and 128— 
138 Edited by F, H. Corson, M.A. 


Vircit.—-Grorcics. Book I. Edited by 
T. E. Pace, M.A, 

— Groraics. Book II. Edited by Rev. 
J.B. Sxring, M.A. 

—_ fineiw. Book I. Edited by A. S. 
Warro.e, M.A. 

— fing. Book II. Ed. by T. E. Pace. 

+, Zinerp, Book II, Edited by T. E. 
Pacr, M.A. 


—_€uew. Book IV. Edit, by Rev. H. M. 
Stxruenson, M.A. “ 


~— nui. Book V. Edited by Rev. A. 


+ Catvert, M.A, 
-~ Hweiw, Book VI, Ed. by T. E. Pass, 
—finxgip. Book VII, Taz Wratn or 


Tornus. “Edited by A. Cacvert, M.A. 
— ‘Eneww. Book VIII. Edited by Rev. 
A. Catvert, M.A. 
+.inein, Book IX. Edited by Rev. 
H. M. Sreeugyson, M.A. 
—~ Minuip. Book X. Ed.byS,G.Owen,M.A. 
— Swiections, Edited by E. S. SHucx- 
BuRGH, M.A. 
Xenorn0n.—Anasasis. Edited by W. 
‘Weicn, M.A., and C, G. DurFiE.p, M.A, 
—.— Book I., Chaps. i—viii. Edited by 
" EK. A. Watts, M.A, 


— Anapasis. Book I. Edited by Rev. 
A..S. Watros, M.A. 
~~ Anasasis. Book II. 


Edited by Rev. 
A.S. Waxrote, M.A, ¥ 








MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLAS- 
SICS—continued. ae 


XENoPHON, - ANaBasis. Book III. Edit. 
by Rev. G. H, Natt, M.A. 
—_Ananasis. Book IV. Edited by Rev. 


E. D. Stonz, M.A. 
— Szvections From Boox IV. or “Tas 
Anasasis.” Edit, by Rev. E, D. Stonz. 


—_Setections rrom THE CYROPAEDIA. 
Edited by Rev. A. H. Cooxz, M.A. 


The following more advanced books have 
Introductions, Notes, but no Vocabularies: 


Cicero.—Setect Letters. Edit. by Rev, 
G. E. Jeans, M.A. 

HHERODOTUS.—SELECTIONS FROM Booxs 
VIL. ano VII. Tue Expevition oF 
Xerxes. Edited by A. H. Cooxr, M.A, 

HoRace.—SELECTIONS FROM THE SATIRES 
AnD Eristies. Edited by Rev. W. J. Vs 
Baker, M.A. : 

—_Srrect Eropes anp Ars Poerica. 
Edited by H. A. Datton, M.A. 


Puato.—Evtuyexro AND MENEXENUS. 
Edited by C. E. Graves, M.A. 

TERENCE.—SCENES FROM THE ANDRIA. 
Edited by F. W, Corwtsu, M.A. 

Tue Greex Exectac Ports, rrom CaL- 
Linus To CaLuimacnus. Selected and 
Edited by Rev. H. Kynaston. 7 

Tuucvpives. Book IV., Chaps. i.—tIxi, 
Tue Carrure of Spuacteria. Edited 
by C. E, Graves, M.A. 

Other Volumes to follow, 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL__SERIES 
FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 
Fep. 8vo. Being select portions of Greek 
and Latin authors, edited, with Introductions 
and Notes, for the use of Middle and Uj 
Forms of , or of Candidates for Punic 
Examinations at the Universities and ¢lee- 
where. a 
Ziscuines.—In Crestpnonta. Edited y 

Rev. T. Gwarkin, M.A. and E 
Snucksurcu, M.A. 55. 
iscuytus.—Pzrs#, Edited by A. 0, 
Prickarp, M.A. With Map. as, 
—, Tue “ Seven Acainst Trepss.” 
by A. W. Verratt, Litt.D., and 
Bavrig.p, M.A. 23. 6d. ‘ 
Anpocipys.—Dz Mysrerus. Edited by 
W. J. Hickre, M.A, as. 6d. ie 
Attic ORaTors, SELECTIONS FROM “Tra. 
Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, 
and Iszeus, Ed. by RC, Jaap’ Litt.D. we 
Casar.—Tue Garirc War, Edited after 
Kraner by Rev. J. Bonp, M.A., and Rev. 
A.S. Watpore, M.A. With Maps. 42. 6. 


CaTULLus.—Setect Poems, ' Edited by F. 
P. Simpson, B.A. 3s. 6d. {The Textofthis - 
Edition is carefully adapted to School use.} 

Cicero.—Tue Catiing Orations, From 
the German of Karl Halm. Edited 
A. S. Witkins, Litt.D. 23.6% * 

~— Pro Lace Mantzia. Edited, after Haim, 
by Prof. A. S, Witxins, Litt.D. as. 6d. 
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-MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES— | MACMILLAN'S CLASSICAL SERIES 


tontinued. 


Cicero.—Tue Seconp Prauireic ORATION. 
From the German of Kar! Halm. Edited, 
with Corrections and Additions, by Prof. 
J. E.B. Mayor. 3s. 64. 


-— Pro Roscio hi. Edited, after 
Halm, by E. H. Donxin, M.A, 25. 6d. 
— Pro P. Sgstio. Edited by Rev. H. A. 

Hoxpen, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


— Senecr Levers. Edited by Prof. R. ¥. 
TvRRELL, M.A. 


DemostuEnes,—De Corona. Edited by B. 
Draxe, M.A. New and revised edit. 35.60. 


“— Apversus Larrivee. Edited by Rev. 
J. R. Kine, M.A. 


— Ture First Paina ‘Edited, after C. 
Rehdantz, by Rev. T. GwaTKIN.. 2s. 6d. 


Evririves,—Hirro.yrus. Edited by Prof. 
|. P, Manaery and J. B. Bury. 2s, 6d. 
‘— Mepea. Edited by A. W. VeRRALL, 
Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 
wt IpHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 
ENGLAND, M.A, 35. 


— Ton. Ed. by M, A. Bavrtexn, M.A. 2s.6d. 

Herovotus. Book Ili. Edited by G. C. 
Macau ay, M.A. 25. 6a. 

— Book VI, Ed. by Prof, J.Strachan, M.A. 

» — Book VII. Ed.byMrs. Monracu Butter. 


Homer.—Iuiap. Books I, 1X. XI. XVL- 
XXIV. Tue Story or Acuittes, Ed. by 
JH. Pratr,M.A.jandW.Lear,Litt.D. 55, 


. sh. Opvssey. Book IX. Edited by Prof. 
J.B. B. Mayor, M25. 64. 
= Opyvsszy. Books XXI.—XXIV. Tue 
+» SPRidMPH OF ODvSSEUS. , Baited byS.G. 
Hamitton, B.A, 25. 


“Horace.—Tue Ones. d_by TT. 
Pace, M.A. 5s. Books I, TLL and 
IV. separately, 2seach.) 

— Tue ‘Satires. Edited by Prof. A. 
Paimer, M.A. 5s. 


-- Tue Episties AND Ars Portica. Edit. 
wh Prof. A. S. Witkins, Litt.D. 5s. 


Juvenat.—Tutrreen Satines. Edited, for 
the use of Schools, by E. G. Harpy, M.A. 
ss. [The Text of this Edition is carefully 
adapted to School use.} 

— Se.ect Satings, Edited by Prof. Joun 
E. B. Mayor. X. and X1. 3s. 6d. ; XII.— 
XVI. 45. 6d. 

Livy. ' Books II. and f11. Edited d by Rev. 
H.'M, Srernenson, M.A. 3s. 6. 

~— Books XXI, and XXII.- Edited by Rev. 
W. W. Cares, M.A. 45. 6d. 

~~ Books XXIII. and XXIV, Ed. by G. C. 
MacauLay, With Maps, 3s. 62. 

— Tue Last Two Ktycs or Macepon. 
Exeracts from the Fourth and Fifth De- 
cades of Livy. Selected and Edit. by F. H. 
Rawtins, M.A. With Maps. 2s. 6d. 

Lucretiv: Books Ill. Edited by 
UCRETIV agar 


en alee 


Edited by E. B. 











continued. 


Lystas.—Setect ORATIONS. 
E. S. Suucksurci, M.A. 55. 

Martia,—Sevect Evicrams, Edited by 
Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 58. 


Ovm.—Fasti. Edited by G. H. HALLAM, 
M.A. With Maps. 3s. 6d. 


—_Herorpum Eristuia XIII. Edited by 
E. S. SaucksurcH, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


— Meramorrnosss, Books XIII and XIV. 
Edited by C. Simmons, M.A. 3s. 6d, 


Piato.—The Repupiic. Books L—V. 
Edited by T. H. WaRREN, M.A. 58. 
—_Lacnes. gptieet by M. T. Taruam, 

MA. as. 
Pisin Miss Grorrosus, Edited by 
Prof. R.Y. Tvreeut, M.A, 3s. 6d. 
—,Ampurrave. Edited byt A. Patan, 
M.A. 28. 6d. 
—Carrivi. Ed. by A. Ruvs-Surray; MPA. 
Puiny.—Lerrers, Books I. and I, Edited 
by J. Cowan, M.A. 35. 


Puny.—Lerrers. Book III. Edited by Prof. 
. E. B. Mayor. With Life of Pliny by 
~ H. RENDALL. 3s. 6d, 

Prutarce, — Lire or THEMISTOKLES. | 
Edited by Rev. H. A. Houpen, Mas” 
LL.D. 3s. 6 

— Lives oF ake anv rio. Edited’ by 
E.G. Harpy, M.A. 55. 


Edited. by 






Porvatus. The History of the Achman 
League as contained in the remains’ of 
Polybius. Edited by W. W. Cares, 5s, 


Prorertius.—Se.ect Poems, Edited by 
Prof. J. P. PosvGaTs, M.A.” 58. 

Sau.ust,—CATILINE AND JuGurTHA., Ed. 
by C. Merivane, D.D. "3s. 64.—Or separ 
rately, 2s. each. 

— Betcum Carutinag. Edited by A.M. 
Coox, M.A. 2s. 6d. . 

ar AGRICOLA AND GerMANIA, Ed 

J. Cuurcu, M.A, and W. J. 

Baopaies, M.A. 3s. 6¢.—Or separately, 
2s. cach. 

— THe ANNALS. 
Editors. 2s. 
Tue Histories, Books 3. and 1. 

Edited by A. D. Goptey, M.A. 38, 64. 
— Tue Historiss. Books I1—V. By 
the same Editor. 3s. 6d. 


Terence.—Havton Timorumenos.' Edit. 
by E.S.Suucksurc MLA. 28. 60.—With 
Translation, 3s. 6d. : 

— Puormio. Ed. by Rev. J. Bonp, M.Ay 
and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 28. 6d. 

Trucypmwes. Book II. Edited by BC. 
MARCHANT, M.A. - 

— Book IV. Edited by CE, Graves, 
M.A. 3s. 6d. 

— Book V. By the same Editor. . 

— Books VI. and VII. Tue Stcuiat Ex. 


PEDITION. Edited by Rev. P. Frost, 
er ae |. ay eee 


Book VI. By the same 
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Vircn..—insip, Books IL. and IT. Tae 
Narrative or Zneas. Edited by E. W. 
Howson, M.A. 2s. 

XzvorHon,—Hetremica. Books I. and 11. 
‘Edited by H. Hatstone, M.A. 25. 6d. 

— Cyrpraspta, Books VII. and VIII. Ed. 
by Prof, A. Goopwin, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

— Memorasitia Socratis. Edited by 
AR. Crurr, B.A. 5s. 


— Tug Ananasis. Books I.—1V. Edited 


by Professors W.'W. Goopwin and J. W. 
Yue Adapted ‘to Goodwin's Greek 
ammar. With a Map. 3s. 6d. 


— Hiero. Edited by Rev. H. A. HoLpEn, 
M.A, LL.D, 2s. 6d. 


— Oxconomicus. By the same Editor. 


With Introduction, Explanatory Notes 
Critical Appendix, and Lexicon. 5s. 


The following are in preparation : 

Wenostuencs.—In Mipiam, Edited by 

Prof. A. S, Wirxins, Litt.D., and Her- 
_ ‘Man Hacer, Ph.D. 
uriripes.—Baccuak. 

R. Y, Tvrrett, M.A. 
Hurovorvs, Book V. Edited by Prof. 

+ J. Spractan, M.A, 


{smos.—Tue ORATIONS. 
. Wm. RivGeway, M.A. 


Edited by Prof. 


Edited by Prof 







Ovip.—Metam@rrvoses. Books 1,—-IIL. 
Edited by C. wons, M.A. 
Sartust.—Jucurtua. Edited by A. M 


Cook, M.A. 


Tacirus.—Tue Annats, Books I. and II 
Edited by J. S. Rew, Litt.D. 


Other Volumes will follow, 


MACMILLAN'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
SERIES. Edited by ArcHIRALD GEIKIE, 
F.R.S., Director-General of the Geologica 
Survey of the United Kingdom, 

“Sug Tracusne oF Geocravay. A Practical 
Handbook tor the use of Teachers. Globe 
Bvo, 25. 

GmoGRAPHY OF THE Britisu Istes. By 
ARCHIBALD Gerkie, F.R. x8mo. 18. 


Tue ELEnentary Scroos ATLAS, 24 Maps 
in Colours. . By Joun BarTHOLOMEW, 

\ F.R.GS. gto. ts. 
An Evementary Crass-Book or GENERAL 
Grocrapuy, By Huck Rouerr Mitt, 
‘D.Sc. Edin, Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Mars ano Mae Drawinc, By W. A. 
Evperton. Pott 8vo. 15. 
‘GmocrapPny oF THE Britis Cotonies. By 
G. M, Dawson and Avex. SUTHERLAND. 
Groérapuy or Eurore. By James Six, 
‘M.A. With Ilustrations. Gl. 8vo, 3s. 


Guocraruy or Nortu America. By Prof. 
N. S. SHALER. 

ELementary GerocrarHy oF InpiA, 

: Burma, AND Cevion. By H, F, BLan- 
ForD, F.G.S. Globe ere as. 6a, 








MACMILLAN’S SCIENCE 
BOOKS. Fep. 8vo. 


Lessons iN ELementary Puysics, By 
Prof. Bavrour Stewart, F.R.S. New 
Edition. 4s. 6. (Questions on, 25.) 

Examries in Paysics. By Prof. D.'E. 
Jones, B.Sc. 38. 6d. 

Questions and Exaxries on Exeert- 
MENTAL Pxvsics: Sound, Light, Heat, 
Electricity,and Magnetism. By B. Loewy, 
F.R.A.S. | Fep. 8v0, 2s. 

A Grapvatep Course or Naturat Scr - 
ENCE FoR ELeyENTARY AND TECRNICAL 
Scuoots ano Couteces. Part I. First 
Year's Course. By thesame. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 

Sounp, Evementany Lessons on. By Dr. 
W.H. Stone, 3s. 6d. : 

Evgscrric Lint Aritueric. By R. E. 
Day, M.A. 2s. 

A Cottgcrion or Examrins on HEAT AND 
Exectricrry. By H. H. TURNER. 2s. 6¢, 

Aw ELEMENTARY TREATISE oN STEAM. By 
Prof. J. Perry, C.E. 4s. 6d. 

Evecraiciry AND MAGNETISM. 
SILVANUS THOMPSON. 45. 


Porutar Astronomy. By Sir G. B. Arry, 
K.C.B,, late Astronomer-Royal. 4s. 6. 
Evementary Lessons on Astronomy. By 
J. N. Lockver, F.R.S. New Edition.- 

gs. 6d. (Questions on, rs. 67.) 

Lessons iy Evementary CHesustry, By 
Sir H. Roscox, F.R.S._ 4s. 6@.-~Problems 
adapted to the same, by Prof. THorrE. 
With Key. 2s. 

Owens COLLEGE SOxtor Course oF Prac- 
TICAL CHEMISTRY. By F, Jones. With 
Preface by Sir H. Roscog, F.R.S. as. 6d. 

Questions on Cuemistry. A Series of 
Problems and @xercises in Inorganic and 
Organic Chemistry, By F. Jones. 3s. 

Owens CoLLecE Course oF PRACTICAL 
Orcanic, Cuemsstry. By Juxius B. 
Conen, Ph.D. With Preface by Sir H. 
Roscog and Prof, ScHoRvEMaigR. 25. 6d, ~ 

Evements or Cuefistry. By Prof. Ira 
REMSEN. 2, 

ExreriMENTAL Proors oF CHEMICAL 
Turory rok BEGINNERS. By WILLIAM 
Ramsay, Ph.D. 2s. 6d. . 

Numericat, TABLES AND CONSTANT #S IN 


CLASS- 





By Prof 








Evementary Science. By Si 
Lupron, M.A, 2s, 6d. i 

Prysicat Geocraeny, ELEMENTARY Las- 
sons tN. By Arcuipap Geixig, F.R.S. 
4s.6d, (Questions on, 15, 6d.) 

Evementary Lessons 1n Puystorocy. By 
T. H. Huxrey, F.R.S. 4s. 6d. (Ques- 
tions on, 1s. 64.) 

Lessons iv ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. By 
Sr. G. Mivart, FLR.S. 6s. 6d. 

Lessons iN. ELEMENTARY Botany. By 
Prof. D. Outver, F.R.S. 4s. 64. 

Diseases OF Figtp AND GARDEN Crops. 
By W. G. SmitH. 4s. 6d. 

Lxssons tn Loic, Inpuctive anp Dzpuc- 
tive. By W.S. Jevons, LL.D. 34. 64 
Porstical. Economy rox Bscinners. By 

Mrs, Fawcett. With Questions. 25 





HACMILLAN'’S — SCI 
;-BQOKS — continued. oa 
» Tus Economtcs or Inpustrv.. By Prof. 
A. Marsnaut and M. P. MarsHaty. 

2s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN THE SCIENCE OF 
AGRICULTURAL Practice, By Prof. H. 
TANNER. 35,.6d. 

Ctass-Boox oF GEOGRAPHY. By C. B. 

” “Crarke, F.R.S. 3s, 6d. ; sewed, 3s. 

Swort Geocraruy or tHe British Es- 

LANDS, B: a: R. Green and Atice S, 
Green. With Maps, 3s. 64. 


MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE 
FRENCH COURSE. By G. Eucéne 
Fasvacut, Extra fep. 8vo, 

1, First Year, conrarninc Easy Lessons 
IN THE REGULAR ACCIDENCE. Thoroughly 
revised Edition. 15, 

II, Szconp Yaar, conrarninc An Ete- 
MENTARY GRAMMAR, With copious Exer- 
cises, Notes, and Vocabularies. New 
Edition, enlarged. 2s. 

IMI. Tripp Year, containine a System- 
atic Syntax anp Lessons in Compo- 
SITION. 28. 6d, 

‘Tur Teacner’s ComPANION TO THE SAME. 

ith copious Notes, Hints for different 
renderings, Synonyms, Philological Re- 
marks, etc, rst Year, 4s. 6¢, 2nd Year, 
416d. 3rd Year, 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE 

FRENCH READERS. By G. Evckne 

_Fasnacur, Extra fep. 8vo. 

i. First Year, conTarinc Tags, His- 
torical Exrracts, Lxtrers, Dia- 
Locues, Fastes, Bauravs, Nursery 
Poncs, on as awe pep aties 3) 
in the Order of Subjects ; (2) In oa 
betical Order, 2. ed 

Il, Srconp Year, CONTAINING FICTION IN 

SE AND VERSE, HISTORICAL AND 
Descriptive Extracts, Essays, Ler- 
| TERS tc. a8. 6d. 


MACMILLAN'S FRENCH COMPOSI. 
TION. By G, Eucitne Fasnacur. Extra 
fep. 8vo. 

Part 1. Ecementary, 
ADVANCED, 
Teacher's COMPANION TO THE SAME. 
artl. 4s. 6d, 


MACMILLANS FRENCH READINGS 
FOR CHILDREN. By G. E. Fasnacur. 
Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 


MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE 
GERMAN COURSE. By G. Evcine 
Fasnacut. Extra fep, Bvo. 

I. Firsr Year, containinc Easy Lessons 
ON THE REGULAR ACCIDENCE. 15. 62. 

II. Srconp Yzap, CONTAINING ConvERsA- 
TIONAL Lessons on Systematic Acci- 
DENCE AND ELEMENTARY SYNTAX, WITH 
Priovocicat ILLUSTRATIONS AND Ety- 
MOLoGICAL VocasuLary. New Edition, 
enlarged. 3s. 64. 

Tue Teacuer’s ComPANION TO THE SAME. 

* “ast Year, 4s. 6d.; and Year, 4s. 6d. 





as. 6d. — Part Il. 








LAN’S | PROGRESSINE: 

GERMAN READERS. gs G pid 

Fasnacut. Extra feap. 8vo. * 

1. First Year, CONTAINING AN INTRODDC: 
TION TO THE GERMAN ORDER OF WoRps, 


witn Copious Exampies, ExTracts - 


FRom GERMAN AUTHORS IN PRosE-AND 
Porrry, Notes, VocaBuLARIEs. 9s. 6d, 


MACMILLAN’S GERMAN COMPOSI- 
TION. By G. E. Fasnacut. Extra fep. 
8vo.—Part I. First Course: PARALLEL’ 
German-EnGiisn Exrracts, PARALLSL. 
ENGLISH-GERMAN SyxTax. 25, 6d. . 


MACMILLAN'S SERIES OF FOREIGN 
SCHOOL CLASSICS, Edited by G. BE. 
Fasnacnt. 18mo. 

‘Select works of the best foreign Authors, ° 

with suitable Notes and Introduction$ 

on the latest researches of French 

and German Scholars by practical masters. 
and-teachers. . 


FRENCH. * 

Corneite.—Le Civ, Edited by GE. 
FASNacHT, 1s. ; 

Dumas.—Les Demoiseiizs pz St. Cyr. 
Edited by Victor OcER. 15. 6d. 

Frencu Reapines From Roman Htsrory. 
Selected from variousAuthors, Edited by: 
C. Corpeck, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

La Fontaine's Fates. Books 1.—Vik“, 
Ed. by L. M. Moriarty. (ln prepas 

Mouire.—Les Femnus SAVANTES, By 
G. E. Fasnacut. 13.0 i 

— Le Misanturore. By the same, 1s, 


~— Le Mépecin Matcré Lut. By the 

same. ts. * 
— LAvars. Edited by L. M. Moat 
ARTY, 15. 

— Le Bourczois Gentitnomme, By the 
same, 15. 6d. Be 
Racine.—Brirannicus. Edited by Eucitwit° 
PELLISSIER. 25. bi f 


Sanp (George). La Mare au Drapu 
Edited by W. E. Russeut, MA. rey a 

SANvEAU (Jules).—MADEMOISELLE DE LA’ 
Seicuites. Edit. by H.C. Sree. xy. 6d. 

Tuiers’s History ov THs Ecyerian 
Exexpition. Edited by Rev. H. Au ‘ 
Buu, M.A. 

Vourarre.—~Cuarces XII. Edited by G. 


FASNACHT. 38.6. 
. 43. 
GERMAN. 
Frevrac.—Doxtor Lutuer.. Edited ‘by’ 
Francis Storr, M.A. _ [/x preparation., 


GozTug.—G6r7z von Brkticuincen, Edit. 
by H. A. But, M.A. 28, : 





— Fausr. Part I. Ed. by Miss J.Leg, gsi6d, ” 


HEtng.—SELECTIONS FROM THE 
BILDER AND OTHER Prose Works. 

-by C. Coupeck, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
‘Lessinc.—MINNA VON BARNHELM. Edited: 
by J. Simz, M.A. Un preparation. 
ScuiLter.—Die Juncrrav Von ORLEANS, 


Edited by JosepH Gosrwick. 25.6@... ; 


“ 


‘ 


List ‘OB outtcetion’s, 
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MACMILLAN's FOREIGN SCHOOL 
pes 1CS—continued. 
Scuu.ter.—Wattenstzin, Part I. Das 
“Lager. Edited by H. B. Corrmait, 
LA. 2s. 
— Mania Stuart. 
M.A, D.Lit. 26 
 Witnets Text, 
NACHT, 25. 6d. 
‘+ SgLECTIONS From Scwiuee’s LyRICAL 
Pozms. Edited by E. J. Turner, M.A,, 
and E.'D. A. Morsieab, M.A a0, 6d. 
UHtAND.—SeLecT Balavs, Adapted as 
a Firsg Easy Reading Book for Begianess 
. Edited by G. E. Faswacun, as 


MACMILLAN'S PRIMARY SERIES OF 
FRENCH AND GERMAN READING 
BOOKS. Edited by G. Eucawe Fas. 
NACHT, With Illustrations. Globe 8y¥0. 
Corwaz.—Nos ENFANTS er LeuRS ‘AMS. 

Edited by Egret Harvey. 1s. 6d. 
De Maistre.~La Jeune Sipéeienne et 


Edited by C. SHetvor, 
6d, 


Edited by G. E. Fas- 


4g Litpriux pet Ciré Aste, Edit 
by S. Barer, BSc. 15. 61 
Fuortan.—Serect Fauies. 


Edited by 
Cuarves Yep, M.A. . 1s. 6d. 
Grimm.—Kinver- unp Hausmarcuen, 

Selected and Edited by G. E. Faswacnn, 

Mlustrated, 25. 6.” 

Haurr.— Dre Karavane. Edited by Her. 
MAN Hacer, Ph.D. With Exercises by 
G. E, Paswacur. 35, 

La Fonraing.--Fanivs, A Selection, by 
L, M, Moniarey, M.A. With Tastra- 
tions by Ranpoten CALDEcorr, 2s. 6d. 
lOLBSWORTH,—-FRENCH Lire IN LETTERS. 
By Mrs. Moeswortu. _ ts. 6d. 

Perravut.--Conrss pe Figs, Edited by 
G. E. Faswacut. 15, 6d. 

Scuap.—Heiwricu von Eicuenruzs, Ed, 
by G, E. Fasnacnt. es, 6c. 


MACNAMARA(C.),—A Historvor ASIATIC 
Cuourra. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

MACQUOID({K. S.).—Parry. Globe 8vo, 2s. 

MADAGASCAR : AN Hisroricat. anb De- 
SCRISTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE ISLAND AND ITS 
FORMER Devenvencigs, B Captain S, 
Ouiver, F.S.A. 2vols, Med. 8vo. a/.125.67. 

MADAME TABBY'S ESTABLISHMENT, 
By Kari. Illustrated by L. Wain, Crown 
Bv0. 45. 6d, 

MADOC (Fayr)—Tux Story or Mzzicent, 
Crown fon oe 

MAGUIRE (J. F.).—Younc Prince Mart 
Goud. Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 43. 6d. 

MAHAFFY (Rev. Prof. J. P.).—SocraL Lirg 
IN Greece, From Hower TO MENANDER. 
6th Edition, CrowM¥vo. 9s. 

orm Greek Lire anp THoucuT prom THE 
AGE OF ALEXANDER TO THE ROMAN Con- 
Quest. Crown 8vo. 125, 6d. 

—— Ramarss anp Srupigs inv Greece. Ii- 
lustrated. 3rd Edition, Cm. 8vo, Tos. 6d, 


——~ & Hisrory or Chassicat Greex Litr- 


RATURE, 2 vols. Crown 8vo, Vol. L. The 
Poets. “With an Appendix on Homer ‘bp 
Prof. Savce. n.Vol, II. The Pree, 
Writers. In'2 Barts, 4s. Gd. ach 








MAHAFFY (Rev. Prof. J. P.).—Tue Gree 
Wortp uxver Roman Sway, From Poty- 
BIUSs TO PiuTaRcH. Crown vo. 105. 6d. 

—— Greek Antiquities. Illust. 18mo. re 

—— Evriprvgs, x8mo. rs. 6d. 

—> Tse Decay or Mopern PREACHING: 
An Essay. Crown 8vo. 3s. 

—— Tue Principces of THE ArT oF Con- 
VERSATION. 2nd Ed. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
MAHAFFY (Rev. Prof. J. P.) and ROGERS. 

|. E.).—SKETCHES FROM A TOUR THROUGH 
OLLAND AND GERMANY. INustrated by- 
J. E. Rocers. Extra crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.) and BERNARD 
|. H.).—Kant’s Criticat. PHILOSOPHY FOR 
NGLIsH READERS, A new and completed 
Edition in 2 vols. Crown 8vo.—Vol. I. THE 
Krrrtk or Pure REASON EXPLAINED AND: 
DEFENDED, 75. 6d.—Vol. I]. Tue “ Pro- 
LEGOMENA." Translated, with Notes and 
Appendices. 6s. 

MAITLAND(F, W.).—Przas or THE CROWN 
For THE CounTY OF GLOUCESTER, A.D. 1221, 
Edited by F. W. MAITLanb. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

—— Justice anv Pouice, Cr. 8vo. 4s, 6d. 

MALET (Lucas).—Mxs, Lorimer: ASKETCH 
IN Back AND Wuire. Cr. Bvo. 4s. 62. 


MANCHESTER SCIENCE LECTURES 
FOR THE PEOPLE. Eighth Series, 
1876—77. With Illustrations. Cr. 8v0, as. 

MANSFIELD(C. B.).—A Tueory or Sars. 

rown Bvo. 14s. 

—— Arriat NavicatioA. Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS,— 
Boox IV. or tHe Mepirations. The 
Greek Text Revised. With Translation and 
Gommentary, by Haartncs Crosstey, M.A. 

vo. 6s, 


MARKHAM (C. R.).—Lire or Roser 
Farerax, or Streton. 8vo. 125. 6d. 


MARRIOTT (J. A. R.).—Tue Maxers or 
Mooern Italy: MAZzINT, Cavour, Gami- 
Batol, Three Oxford*Lectures. ’ Crown 
8v0, 15. 6d. 


MARSHALL (Prof. Alfred).--Principies oP 
Economics, 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. r. 125.6d. net. 


MARSHALL (Prof, A. and Mary P.).—T: 
Economics or Inpustry, Ex.fep.8vo, as 

MARSHALL (J. M.).—A Tape oF Irnrecu- 
LAR GREEK VERUS. Bo, 15. 


MARTEL (Chas.).—Mrurrary Iran.” With: 
Map. 8vo. 125. 6d. 

MARTIAL.—Setect Ericrams ror Eno: 
Lisx Reaogrs, Translated by W.T. Wenn, 
M.A. Extra fep. 8vo. 4s. 

— Seurcr Evicrams, Edited by Rev. 
H. M. Sterurwson, M.A. “Fop. 8vo. 58, 

MARTIN (Frances),—Tuz Port's Hour. 
Poetry Selected and Arranged for Children. 
r2mo. ‘28, 6d. 

~— Srrinc-Time wire THE Ports. 18mo. 
3s. 6d, 

ST _ANGELIQUE ARNAULD, Abbess of Port 
Royal, Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


a 


gay 
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“MARTIN (Frederick)—T'uz_ History or 
Liovn's, AND OF MARINE INSURANCE IN 
Great Brrratn, 8vo. 14s. 


MARTINEAU (Harriet). — Brourarwicat. 
SKETCHES, 1852—75. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
MARTINEAU (Dr. James).—Srixoza. and? 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
. MARTINEAU (Miss C. A.).—Easv Lessons 
on Heat. Globe 8vo. 2s. 62. 
MASSON (Prof. David),—RecenT BRITISH 
PuiosorHy. 3rd Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
— Drummonp.or HawTHoRNDEN. Crown 
Bo, ros, 6d, : 

——— Worpswortu, SHELLEY, KEATS, AND 
corner Essays. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

— CuattTerton: A Story oF THE YEAR 
3779. Crown Bvo. ss. 

— Lies or Micton, See “ Milton.” 

—— Miuton’s Poems. See “ Milton.” 

— De Quinesy. Cr. Bvo. 15. 6d. ; sewed, 18. 

MASSON (Gustave).—A Compenprous Dic- 
TIONARY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 
FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH). 
rown 8vo, 6s, 

——'La Lyre FRANCAISE. Selected and ar- 

_ ranged, with Notes. Vignette. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


MASSON: (Mrs.).—THReE CENTURIES OF 
Enctisu Poetry. Being Selections from 
Chaucer to Horrick, Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MATHEWS.—Tue Lire or Cartes J. 
Matuews. Edited by Cuarces Dickens. 
With Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 


MATTHEWS (G. F.).—Manuar oF Loca- 
RITHMS. 8vo, 55, net. 

MATURIN (Rev. Wg).—TxE BiusseoNess 
or THE Deap In Crist. Cr, 8vo. 75. 6d. 

MAUDSLEY (Dr. Henry).—Tne Prystovocy 
or Minp. Crown 8vo. wee 6d. 

— Tue Patnovocy or Mtnv. 8vo. 18s. 

~— Hoy ano Mig. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

MAURICE.—Lire_or Freperick Denison 


Maurice. By his Son, Freverick Maurice, 
‘Two Portraits. 3rd Ed. evols. Demy 8vo. 36s. 


Popular Edition (4th Thousand) 2 vols. 
ps rown 8vo, 16s. 


MAURICE (Frederick Denison) —T'e Kinc- 
Dom oF Curist. 3rd Ed. 2vols. Cr. 8vo. ras. 


and 











— Lecrures on THR APocaLyrse. 
Edition, Crown 8v0, 65. , 


— Socias, Morauity. 3rd Ed. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

—- Tue Conscience. Lectures on Casuistry. 
grd Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— Duatocves on Famrty Worsuip. Crown 
8v0, 45. 

— Tue Parriarcus anp Laweivers or THE 
Ox Testament, 7th Ed, Cr. 8v0. 4s. 6d. 

—— Tue Propuers anv Kines of THe Oc> 
Tustament. sth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

——Tue Gosren of THe Kincpom oF 


Heaven. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
~-— Tue Gosret oF St. Joun. &th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 





MAURICE (F. D.).—Tue Evistixs oF St, - 
Joun. 4th Edition. Crown Bvo. 65.” 

—+ Expository SERMONS ON THE PRAYER- 
Book ; AND oN He Lorv’s PRavER. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. Peg 


“-— Tueotocicat Essavs, 4thEdition, Crn.- 


8vo. 6s. 


—— Tae Docrrine oF SacriFice DEDUCED 
FROM THE SCRIFTURES. 2nd Edition. Crown 


8v0. 6s. 

—— Morat anv METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY, 
4th Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s, : 
—Tnue Reticsons or THE Wort. 6th 

Edition. Crown Bvo. 4s. 6d. 


—— ON THE SaBBaTH Day; THE CHARACTER 
OF THE WARRIOR} AND ON THE INTBRPRIF 
TATION OF History. Fep, 8vo, as. 6d. 

—— LEARNING AND WoRKING. Cr. 8v0. 45. 6d 

—— THe Lorv’s PRAYER, THE CREED, AND 
THE COMMANDMENTS, 18mo. Is. 

— SExMoNS PREACHE® IN CouNTRY 
CuurcHEs. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. ° ‘6s. 

— Tay Frienpsuie or Books, aND®THER 
Lectures. 3rd Edition, Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

—~ Tae Unity or THE New Testament. 
2nd Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. ® 

—— Lessons or Hors. Readings from the 
Works of F. D. Macricr. Selected by Rev. 
J. Lu. Daviss, M.A, Crown 8vo. 5s. 

—— Tre ComMuNION SERVICE FROM . THE 
Book oF Common Praver, WITH SELECT 
READINGS FROM THR, WRITINGS OF. THB 
Rev. F, D. Maurice? Edited by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Corenso. r6mo. 28, 6d. iN 

MAXWELL,—Proressor Chexx Maxiitity 
A Lire or. By Prof. L. Camepeit, M,Ay 
and W. Garnett, M.A. 2nd Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 75. 6d. 

MAYER(Prof. A. M.).—Sounp. A Series of 
Simple, Entertaining, and Inexpensive 4 











iments in the Phenomena of Sound, 
llustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. * 
MAYER (Prof. A, M.)and BARNARD (C= 
Licut. A Series of Simple, Entertaining, 
and Useful Experiments.in the Phenomena 
of Light. Illustrated, Crown 8vo. ‘28: 6d. 
MAYOR (Prof. John E, B.).—A First Greg 
READER, New Edition. Pep. Bve.” anf. 
—— Avtopiocrarny or Marruew Rosin. 
son. Fep. 8v0. 5s. Sait 
——A BrptiocraruicaL Cue To Laan 
Literature, Crown’ Bvo. sar. 6g, -tSee 
also under “ Juvenal.”] Be: 
MAYOR (Prof. Joseph B.)--Greex FoR, Bae 
GINNERS. Fep, 8vo. Part I. xs. 6d.— Parts 
Il. and IN. 3s. 6d.—Complete, 4s. 64. 
MAZINI (Linda).—In THe GoLDeNn SuELL. 
‘With Mustrations. ; Globe 8v. 4s. 6d, 
MELBOURNE.—Memorrs oF: Viscount 
Me.uourne. By W. M. Torrens. With 
Portrait. 2nd Edition. 2 vols. 8vo.. 328. 
MELDOLA (Prof, R.)-Tue CHessrky oF 
Puorocrarny. Crown 8vo. 6s. ; 
MELDOLA (Prof, R.)and WHITE (Wn..— 
Report oN THE East ANGLIAN EARTH 
QUAKE OF g2ND APRIL, 1884. 8vo. 361 64. 








List 








‘ox SU nbtcwHONE. . 








R: Ferry Peemsor. Translated 

+ dey. Warrer Heapiam. Fep. 4to. qs. 6d. 
}MENDENHALL (T. C.)—A Century oF 
; ELECTRICITY, Crown Sve. 45, 62. 


MERCIER (Dr. C.) —Tuz Nervous System 
AND THE MIND. 8vo, 125. 64. 


RCUR (Prof. J.).—EvEMents oF THE 
TOF WAR 8vo, 175. 


MEREDITH (George).—A REapING oF 
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